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This New Copyright Library Edition of ** Lingard's History of Eng- 
land," besides containing all the latest notes and emendations of the 
Author, with Memoir, is enridied with Ten Portraits, newly etched by 
Damman, of the following personages, viz. : — Dr. Lingard, Edward I., 
Edward IIL, Cardinal Wolsey, Cardinal Pole, Elizabeth, James I., Crom- 
well, Charles XL, James II. 

The Times. 

'* No greater service can be rendered to literature than the republication, in 
a handsome and attractive form, of works which time and the continued appro- 
bation of the world have made classical. . . . The accuracy of Lingard's state- 
ments on many points of controversy, as well as the genial sobriety of his view, 
. is now recognised.'* 

The Tablet. 

" It is with the greatest satisfaction that we welcome this new edition of Dr. 
Lingard's ' History of England.' It has long been a desideratum. . . . No 

feneral history of England has appeared which can at all supply the place of 
angard, whose painstaking industry and careful research have (Uspelled many 
a popular delusion, whose candour always carries his reader with him, and 
whose clear and even style is never fatiguing." 

The Spectator. 
" W6 are glad to see that the demand for Dr. Lingard's England still con- 
dnues. Few histories give the reader the same impression of e^diaustive study. 
This new edition is excellently printed, and illustrated with ten portraits of 
the greatest personages in our history." 

Dublin Review. 

" It is pleasant to notice that the demand for Lingard continues to be such 
that publishers venture on a well got-up library edition like the one before us. 
More than sixty years have gone since the first volume of the first edition was 
published ; many equally pretentious histories have appeared during that space, 
and have more or less disappeared since, yet Lingard uves — ^is still a recognised 
and respected authority." 

The Scotsman. 

" There is no need, at this time of day, to say anything in vindication of the 
importance, as a standard work, of Dr. Lingard's ' History of England.' ... 
Its intrinsic merits are very great The style is lucid, pointed, and puts no 
strain upon the reader ; and the printer and publisher have neglected nothing 
that could make this — what it is likely long to remain — the standard edition of 
a work of great historical and literary value." 

Daily Telegraph. 
" True learning, untiring research, a philosophic temper, and the possession 
of a graphic, pleasing style, were the qualities which the author brought to his 
task, and they are displayed in every chapter of his history." 

Weekly Register. 
** In the full force of the word a scholarly book. Lingard's History is 
destined to bear a part of growing importance m English education." ^ 

Manchester Examiner. 
" He stands alone in his own school ; he is the only representative of his 
own phase of thought. The critical reader will do well to compare him with 
those who went before and those who came after him." 

14 King William Street, Strand, London, IV. C, 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE BY THE AUTHOR. 

SrcfCB the year 1819, in which the first portion of this work 
was sent to tne press, many new sources of information have 
been opened to tne writer of English history. From time to 
time ancient documents of high interest and indisputable 
authority have been rescued from oblivion by searches made 
under the auspices of the Becord Commission, or through the 
zeal and enterprise of literary societies, and of private indivi- 
duals. It has heen my endeavour to embody the substance of 
all such discoveries in this present library edition, not indeed 
by the introduction of notes or dissertations at corresponding 
epochs, but by interweaviug the new matter with the old in 
one continuous narrative throughout the work. At the same 
time I have availed myself of the opportunity to fix the dates 
of events with greater precision, to correct former errors of the 
pen and of the press, and to alter certain paragraphs, occa- 
sionally whole chapters, of the last edition, by recasting or 
expanding them in conformity with the improvements which I 
wished to introduce. 

The new information of which I speak is spread over every 
period of our history, from the mention of the Tin-islands by 
Herodotus, to the fiight of James II. in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In the Corpus Historicum, the late Mr. Petrie, with 
the aid of his fellow-labourers, has collected every notice that 
could be found of Britain in the Greek and Eoman authors ; 
and after them, in native and contemporary writers of any 
nation whatsoever, together with all such memorials as tended 
to throw light on the history of these islands previously to the 

Norman conquest ; a work of infinite labour and of commen- 
1 B 
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surate utility. Still it left room for additional researcb : much 
information was yet to be extracted from the remains of Anglo- 
Saxon literature : and a considerable portion of that informa- 
tion has been laid before the public by two eminent antiquaries 
and philologists, Benjamin Thorpe, Esq., in his " Ancient Laws 
and Institutes of England," and his text and translation of 
" The Homilies of -fflfric;" and John M. Kemble, Esq., in 
his very valuable " Codex Diplomaticus Mvi Saxonici." ^ These 
works open to us a pretty clear insight into the state of society 
and of literature, and the civil and religious polity which pre- 
vailed during the Anglo-Saxon period; & period the more 
interesting to Englishmen, because it was the cradle of many 
customs and institutions, which exist among us even at the 
present day. 

The first voluminous collection of documents after the 
Conquest has been provided for us by the industry of the 
Eev. Dr. Q-iles, and regards the controversy between Henry II. 
and St. Thomas of Canterbuiy. It filled originally eight volumes 
in his Fatres Ecclesife AnglicansD, and has been extended by 
subsequent publications to almost as many more. In these 
volumes may be found whatever was said and written in favour 
of the archbishop or against him, by friends or foes, natives or 
foreigners, either before or soon after his death. They contain 
also narratives of his manner of life during his favour with the 
king, and subsequently to the great council at Clarendon ; and 
the history of his exile, return, and martyrdom, related by eye- 
witnesses, his constant companions ; besides a most numerous 
collection of letters on the same subjects fi*om the most cele- 
brated characters in the western church at that period. 

The next collection, next in point of time, but still more 
voluminous and more useful, is that of the Close and Pftent 
Soils still extant in the Tower, appertaining to the reigns of 
John and of his son and successor, Henry III. They have 
been most carefully edited by Thomas Dufius Hardy, Es^., 
under the direction of the Ilecord Commission, and contain 
some thousands of entries, which reveal to us historic facts 
previously unknown, expose the intrigues and correspondence 
of John during his quarrel with Pope Innocent, and make us 
acquainted with the whole framework of the government, as 
the government was then exercised under the despotic sway of 
our more early monarchs. 



^ I do not mention his " Saxons in England/' because the first volume 
of thiB edition had been printed before that work was published. 
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This publication of nationaL documents is followed by another 
under the direction of the Becord Commission, and edited bj 
Sir Erancis Palgrave, with the title of " Parliamentary Writs." 
It commences about the close of the reign of Edward I., and 
exhibits to us copies of the origini^ writs of summons to indivi- 
duals, calling on them to attend the great councils or parlia^ 
ments of the nation ; writs for the election of members of the 
House of Commons, and returns of the persons so elected; 
writs to individuals, summoning them to the performance of 
military service, commissions of array, and a variety of matters 
connected with military levies. These instruments are accom- 
panied with appendices of other records calculated to throw light 
upon the former, to which has been added a full chronological 
abstract, to aid the inquirer in the investigation of any particular 
fact or summons. The immense value of this collection will 
strike us at once, if we reflect that it shows how, step by step, 
the despotic form of government, introduced with the Norman 
kings, was gradually moulded into that more regular shape 
which it afterwards assumed, and that we often leam from it 
the real causes and consequences of transactions, which before 
its appearance were not clearly understood. 

Several minor but not unimportant collections bring us down 
to the reign of Henry YIII., whose character and policy have 
been greatly elucidated by the publication, not long ago, of a 
multitude of papers and instrmnents preserved in the State 
Paper Office, and appertaining to that period. The first volume 
was published in 1830, and purported to contain the corre- 
spondence of Henry with his ministers of state, his ambassa* 
dors, envoys and agents, public and secret; with his com- 
manders, miHtary and naval ; with his bishops and with hia 
council, when he happened to be at a distance firom it. They 
offer to us most interesting information respecting the pride, 
ambition, and character of Cardinal Wolsey, and his power and 
downfall ; respecting the proceedings of Archbishop Cranmer, 
in his court at Dunstaple, and his subsequent servility to the 
caprice of his imperious master ; respecting the treatment and 
&te of the unfortunate Qaeen Catherine Howard, and her 
relatives ; respecting the persecution by the king of Catholics 
and reformers, together with several other domestic matters, 
down to the close of his reign. In the following years four 
more volumes were added, regarding tl^ government of Ireland 
and the king's correspondence with his commanders and agenta 
on the northern borders, on occasion of his hostilities with Scot- 
land, and intrigues vrith the discontented in that kingdom. The 

reader will see at once the value of these voliunes to the historian. 

B 2 
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From Henry we pass to his daughter Elizabeth, whose long 
reign has been most prolific in voluminous collections, some as 
old as the last century, and others of much later date ; as Sir 
Cuthbert Sharpens Memorials of the Eebellion of 1569, the 
copious " Eecueil des Lettres de Marie Stuart," by Prince 
A. Labanoff, the " Bowes Correspondence,** the " Leicester 
Correspondence," and the " D^p^ches " of De la Mothe 
!F6n61on, the French ambassador, who came to England about 
the close of the year 1568 ; a publication which we owe to the 
zeal and exertions of Charles Furton Cooper, Esq., secretary to 
the Eecord Commission. During the seven years of his resi- 
dence in England, De la Mothe F^n61on was commissioned by 
his court to make to the queen a proposal of marriage from the 
duke of Anjou, and afberwards mm. the duke of Aien9on ; to 
mitigate to the best of his power Elizabeth's hatred of the 
queen of Scots, and her displeasure against the duke of Norfolk ; 
to appease her indignation at the massacre in Paris on the feast 
of St. Bartholomew, and to dissuade her from joining with the 
king of Spain in hostility to France. In the prosecution of 
these duties he made the most tempting offers to the queen's 
miniaterB and their dependents, and spent large sums of money 
in securing the services of the principal courtiers, and of certain 
ladies supposed to possess paramount influence over the mind 
of their sovereign. He had also the advantage of numerous 
private communications with the queen, both on questions of 
state, and others of great delicacy respecting herself; and the 
minuteness with which he describes her deportment and 
language on all these occasions, even on occasions of amuse- 
ment and at royal banquets, imparts a freshness and charm of 
surpassing interest to his narrative. They exhibit^to us the 
daughter of Henry VIII. in the several phases of her character 
without disguise, in all her pride, and with all her foibles ; 
though I must not conceal my suspicion that in his secret 
despatches to Catherine, the queen-mother, he may occasionally 
indulge in fanciful embellishments on matters connected with 
the private life of the English queen. 

The next large collection of documents comprises the 
" Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell," which have 
been collected and published with great care and accuracy 
by Thomas Carlyle, iBsa. In these the character of the prin- 
cipal personage is not crawn, as was that of Queen Elizabeth, 
by the pencil of another, but by the man himself; and in them 
we may discover all the idiosyncracies that marked his conduct 
from the time of his derangement at Huntingdon to his death 
at Whitehall. On that account these documents are weU 
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worth the serious attention of the historical student ; I mean 
the letters and speeches themselves, not the running commen- 
tary with which the editor has accompanied them, in language 
most glowing and oracular. In every edition of this work I 
have mlotted to Cromwell that share of praise which I thought, 
and still think, his due, — ^a much larger share than he has 
received from many other vn'iters ; but I feel no disposition to 
fall down before the idol, and worship him at the command of 
his panegyrist. 

During ,the reigns of Charles II. and James II., the docu- 
ments the most interesting to Englishmen are the despatches 
£rom the French ambassadors and agents, detailing their own 
proceedings, and the most important events in il&gland and 
Holland. They have never yet been published. Dabymple, 
long ago, inserted copies of some, and extracts &om others, in 
his '* Memoirs of Ghreat Britain and Ireland;" and Mr. Fox, 
when he visited Paris in 1802, was careful to have many tran- 
scribed for his own use ; of which some, but a few only, have 
been published. On this account Mazure, when he was pre- 
paring materials for his '' Histoire de la Bevolution de 1688, 
en Angleterre," sought out every despatch appertaining to the 
subject, from whatever quarter it might come ; and, as he pos- 
sessed unrestricted access to the archives of the Ministere des 
Affaires ^trangeres de France, transcribed, for the sake of 
accuracy, every separate piece with his own hand. He did not 
publish them, but was content to incorporate them in his own 
work. 

It will undoubtedly be noticed that, vdth respect to the same 
subjects, I repeatedly quote passages from documents hitherto 
inedited : and it may with reason be asked, from what source I 
procured them. I answer, from the very transcripts which 
were made by Mazure himself. After his death his papers 
came into my possession ; and &om them I was enabled some- 
times to extract passages which he had passed over, because to 
him, a foreigner, they did not appear of so much importance 
as they must appear to a native ; and sometimes to correct 
unintentional mistakes in Mazure' s own history, when he 
occasionally suffered his prepossessions to give to passages an 
interpretation which the words themselyes in those particular 
circumstances could not bear. 

In addition to the voluminous compilations already men- 
tioned, we owe numbers of important papers, and collections of 
papers, to eminent scholars who have deserved well of their 
country in this department of literature ; to Sir Henry Ellis, 
Sir Frederic Madden, the late Sir Harris Nicolas, Sir Thomas 
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Phillips, Bart., the Bev. Jos. Steyenson, John Gh)ugh Kichols, 
Esq., J ohn Bruce, Esq., aad many others, too many, indeed, to 
be enumerated here ; but their names will be recorded, and 
their services acknowledged in the following volumes. There 
remains, however, one name, which shall not be passed over in 
silence, — ^that of a female writer. Miss Agnes Strickland, whose 
claim to the distinction is of a different kind, and peculiarly 
her own, — the discovery of a new mine of historic lore pre- 
viously unexplored; a mine which she has also worked with 
great success in those attractive volumes, her " I^ives of the 
Queens of England." 

In disposing of the new matter derived from these several 
sources, I have strictly adhered to the same rules to which I 
subjected myself in the former editions ; to admit no statement 
merely upon trust, to weigh with care the value of the autho- 
rities on which I rely, and to watch with jealousy the secret 
workings of my ovm personal feelings and prepossessions. 
Such vigilance is a matter of necessity to every writer of 
history, if he aspire to the praise of truthfulnesB and impar- 
tiality. He must withdraw himself aloof &om the scenes which 
he describes, and view with the coolness of an unconcerned 
spectator the events which pass before his eyes, holding with a 
steady hand the balance Detween contending parties, and 
allotting to the more prominent characters that measure of 
praise or dispraise which he conscientiously believes to be their 
due. Otherwise, he wiU be continually tempted to make an 
imfair use of the privilege of the historian ; he will sacrifice the 
interests of truth to the interests of party, national, or re- 
ligious, or political. His narrative may still be brilliant, 
attractive, picturesque ; but the pictures which he paints will 
derive their colouring from the jaundiced eye of the artist 
himself, and will therefore bear no very faithful resemblance 
to the realities of life and fact. 

Some of my readers may here, perhaps, recollect with what 
confidence the offence wmch I have just mentioned, that of 
sacrificing to party the interests of truth, was laid to my charge 
on the first appearance of this work ; nor is it without feelings 
of honest pride, that I now call to mind those statements of 
mine which were then received by popular writers of the day 
with bursts of indignation, and contradicted by them with 
sneers of contempt. I allude to the irreverent manner in which 
I had spoken of the Scottish hero, Sir William Wallace, to the 
imfair character — so it was deemed — which I had drawn of 
Archbishop Granmer, and to the cause to which I had attri- 
buted the massacre at Paris on the feast of St. Bartholomew. 
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More than twenty years have now elapsed, and what has 
been the result ? 1. Eveiy contemporary scrap of paper that 
could be discoYered having any connection with the name of 
Wallace, has been sought out and laid before the public ; but 
not a single document has yet appeared to show that the hero 
ever performed any great service to his country during the 
seven years that passed between his loss of the great battle of 
Palkirk, and his death on a scaffold in England by the com- 
mand of Edward III. That death still appears to me to have 
been the apotheosis to which he was indebted for the worship 
afterwards paid to his memory in Scotland. 2. The conduct 
and character of the archbishop have been elucidated by hia 
admirers from his register, from his correspondence at home 
and abroad, and from his printed works ; stiU nothing has yet 
been drawn from these sources to prove that I had formed an 
erroneous estimate, either of his sincerity or of his courage. 
8. The publication of the secret despatches from Salviati, the 
papal nuncio at Paris, has proved, oeyond the possibility of 
doubt, that the massacre was not the result of a premeditated 
plan, but rose, as I had maintained, out of an accident unfore- 
seen and unexpected. 

The result of these controversies may prove a use^ lesson 
to those who are always ready to charge a writer with prejudice, 
if he dare to call in question notions which they have long 
cherished; the shibboleth, perhaps, of party, or remaining 
impressions of early education. Eew persons are indeed aware 
how many statements may be found in most modem histories, > 
which, though generally credited, have no foundation in fact, 1 
but are admitted at once, because they have long been repeated 
by writer afber writer without scruple or refutation. Sueh 
misstatements abound in the annals of almost every reign, and 
seem to have frequently originated in the conjecture or indo- 
lence of some popular historian. 

For instance, we are generally told that Henry VIII. made 
his last will and testament on December 30th of the year before 
his death, that he executed it with his own hand, and that he 
observed in it all the provisions of the statutes passed in his 
reign. Of fraud or illegality no suspicion is ever hinted : but 
let the reader turn to the close of the third chapter in the fifth 
volume of this work, and watch the intrigues and manoeuvres 
of the Camarilla which besieged the bed of the sick monarch, 
and monopolized his confidence. There he will see how the 
king was induced to remodel his will, and bequeath to the earl 
of Hertford, and that nobleman's party, the whole government 
of the realm during the minority of Prince Edw».«*, hia Ugpitt. 



\ 
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mate successor ; how, towards the end of January, instead of 
Bubscribing this instrument with his owol hand, he ordered it to 
be stamped, thus rendering it a nidlitj bj the statutes of the 
twent j-eighth and thirty-first of his reign : how, by a fraudulent 
manceuyre, several gentlemen of the court were led to attest 
that the will had been signed by the king himself, in their 
presence, on the dOth of Decemoer : how his death was con- 
cealed, by the same faction, from the knowledge of the nation 
and parliament during thr^ days : and how, when his demise 
was announced to the two houses by the chancellor, these 
skilful plotters were careful to make Imown the testamentary 
provisions in their favour, but most ingeniously contrived to 
preserve the instrument itself from inspection, that the absence 
of the royal signature mi^ht not be detected. It was a case, 
perhaps, without parallel m the history of nations. Yet every 
step in this long course of fraud and imposture is made evident 
by authentic documents, to which it is impossible to refuse 
credit. 

It is long since I disclaimed an^ pretensions to that which 
has been called the philosophy of history, but might with more 
propriety be termed the philosophy of romance. Novelists, 
speculatists, and philosophists, always assume the privilege of 
being acquainted with the secret motives of those whose con- 
duct and characters they describe: but writers of historv 
know nothing more respecting motives than the little which 
their authorities have disclosed, or the facts necessarily suggest. 
If they indulge in fanciful conjectures, if they profess to detect 
the hidden springs of every action, the origin and consequences 
of every event, they may display acuteness of investigation, 
profound knowledge of the human heart, and great ingenuity 
of invention ; but no reliance can be placed on the fidelity of 
their statements. In their eagerness they are apt to measure 
fact and theory by the same visionary standard ; they dispute 
or overlook every adverse or troublesome authority, and then 
borrow from imagination whatever may be wanting for the 
support or embellishment of their new doctrine. They come 
before us as philosophers who undertake to teach from the 
records of history : they are in reality literary empirics, who 
disfigure history to make it accord with their phUosophy. 
Nor do I hesitate to proclaim my belief that no writers nave 
proved more successful in the perversion of historic truth than 
speculative and philosophical historians. 

From these imaginative theories I pass to another topic. 
Some readers have been known to complain that in the course 
of my narrative I have so very sparingly introduced those many 
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cuiiouB and miscellaneous subjects, which, however foreign to 
the general purpose of history, are usuallj welcome to readers 
of iimciful or limited tastes and pursuits. The objection 
reminds me of the following very pertinent passage from 
Tacitus, the Boman historian : — Nerone secundum L. Pisone 
consulibus, pauca memoria digna evenere, nisi cui libeat lau- 
jdandis fundamentis et trabibus, quis molem amphitheatri apud 
campum Martis Csesar extruxerat, volumina implere ; cum ex 
dignitate popuH Eomani repertum sit res inlustres annalibus, 
tidia diurnis urbis actibus mandare. — Tac. Annal. xiii. 31. 
In the composition of these volumes I have repeatedly had 
occasion, like Tacitus, to lament the dearth of important 
incidents, and have been tempted, as he was, to look out for 
supplementary matter from some foreign source. But the 
same judicious rule which he had laid down for his guidance, 
has in all such cases suggested itself to me. One thing for the 
annals of a great people, another for the journals of the city 
council ; one for the history of England, another for the chroni- 
cles of an abbey, or the fortunes of a &mily, or the subject- 
matter of any of the several departments into which literature 
at present is divided. The historian, the genealogist, the topo- 
grapher, the biographer, the antiquary, the architect, the eccle- 
siologist, the lecturer (not to mention numberless other candi- 
dates for literary fame), have all their peculiar spheres of 
action : but if the historian encroach on their domain, if he 
take upon himself their respective duties, he will probably 
desert the stately and dignified march of the historic muse, to 
bewilder himself in a labyrinth of dry details and tedious com- 
putations ; or perhaps substitute, in the place of pure history, 
an incoherent medley of fragmentary and elementary essays, 
calculated rather to perplex, than to enlighten, the minds of 
his readers. 

It had been my intention to accompany this prefatory an- 
nouncement with remarks on several important passages in 
English history. Eor our annals, spread over so many centu- 
ries, are fraught with animating scenes of national glory, with 
bright examples of piety, honour, and resolution, and with the 
most impressive and instructive lessons to princes, statesmen, 
and people. But a long and painful malady, joined with the 
infirmities of age, has rendered me incapable of executing the 
task which I had marked out, and has aamonished me to bid a 
final adieu to those studies with which I have been so long 
familiar. 

The other editions of this work have been received with a 
kindness for which I ought to feel grateful, and have been 
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honoured with testimonieB of approbation, of which I have 
reason to be proud. The present edition, the last which I can 
expect to see, will, on account, of more recent discoverieB and 
improvements, contain much new and important matter. I 
here commit it, with all its imperfections, whatever they may 
be, without anxiety, to the kind indulgence of my readers, 
under the impression that it will not be found less worthy of 
their favour and approbation, than any of its predecessors. 
With this flattering hope and anticipation before me, I now 
take my leave of the public, and — ^to borrow the words of the 
retiring veteran in Virgil — 

" Hie castus aHemque repono.*^ 



HOBNBT, December 20, 1849. 



The Publisher gladly avails himself of the opportunity afforded by the 
present reprint, to repair an omission which occurred in the former edition 
of this Preliminary Notice. Among the names set down by Dr. Lingard, 
of scholars who, of late years, had deserved well of English history, by the 
publication of unknown and valuable documents, was that of the Bev. 
M. A. Tierney, the editor of Dodd, and the annotator on that writer's 
history. By some accident, that name was omitted : and the Publisher, 
therefore, is only discharging a duty, in seeing it now restored. There 
is a letter from Dr. Lingard, addressed to the Eev. E. Price, and written 
expressly for the purpose of saying that the name in question was intended 
to be inserted. Mr. Price corrected the press for the former edition. 
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It ifi to the pen of a Eoman general 
that we are indebted for our first 
aoquaintanoe with the history of 
Britain. Julius Gffisar, in the short 
space of three years, had oonduoted 
his victorious legions f^om the foot of 
the Alps to the mouth of the Bhine. 
From the coast of the Morini he could 
descry the white oliiSs of the neigh- 
bouring island : and the conqueror of 
Graul aspired to the glory of adding 
Britain to the dominions- of Eome. 
The inability or refusal of the Gallic 
mariners to acquaint him with the 
number of the inhabitants, their man- 
ner of warfiure, and their political 
institutions; and the prudence or 
timidity of Yolusenus, who had been 
sent to procure information, but re- 
turned without venturing to commu- 
nicate with the natives, served only 
to irritate his curiosity and to inflame 
his ambition. The Britons, by lend- 
ing aid to his enemies, the Yeneti, 
supplied him with a decent pretext 
for hostilities; and on the 26th of 
August, in the fifty-fifth year before 
the Christian era, Caesar sailed from 
Calais, with the infantry of two legions. 
To cross the strait was only the work 



of a few hours : but, when he saw the 
opposite heights crowned with mul- 
titudes of armed men, he altered his 
course, and steering sdong the shore, 
cast anchor before the spot which is 
now occupied by the town of DeaL 
The natives careftilly followed the 
motions of the fleet, urging their 
horses into the waves, and, by their 
gestures and shouts, bidding defiance 
to the invaders. The appearance of 
the naked barbarians, and a super- 
stitious fear of offending the gods of 
this unknown world, spread a tem- 
porary alarm among the Eomans: 
but after a short pause, the standard- 
bearer of the tenth legion, calling on 
his comrades to follow 1dm, leaped 
with his eagle into the sea; detach- 
ments instantly iK>ured from the 
nearest boats; the beach, after a short 
struggle, was gained; and the un- 
taught valour of the natives yielded 
to the arms and the discipline of their 
enemies. 

If the Eomans were pre-eminent in 
the art of war, they were greatly de- 
ficient in nautical science. On the 
fourth night after their arrival, the 
violence of the wind augmented the 
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usual swell of the waves at a spring 
tide ; the ships, that had been hauled 
on shore, were filled with water; those 
which rode at anchor were driven out 
to sea; and a squadron, employed to 
bring the cavalry from Gaul, was 
entirely dispersed. The British chief- 
tains, who had come to the camp to 
solicit peace, observed the conster- 
nation excited by these untoward 
events ; and, having retired separately 
under different pretexts, concealed 
themselves, with their forces, in the 
neighbouring woods. Gsesar was not 
aware of their design, till he heard 
that the seventh legion, which had 
been sent out to forage, was sur- 
rounded and overwhelmed by a hos- 
tile multitude. The timely arrival of 
the rest of the army rescued the sur- 
vivors from utter destruction: but 
the Britons, steady in their plan, des- 
patched messengers to the neighbour- 
ing tribes, to represent the small 
number of the invaders, and inculcate 
the necessity of intimidating future 
adventurers by exterminating the 
present. A general assault was soon 
made on the B*oman camp; and, 
although it proved unsuccessftil, it 
taught Gsesar to reflect on the evident 
danger of his situation, if the inclem- 
ency of the weather should interrupt 
his communication with G^ul, and 
confine him, during the winter, to a 
foreign shore, without supplies of pro- 
visions. To save his reputation, he 
gladly accepted an illusory promise of 
submission from a few of the natives, 
and hastened back with his army to 
Gaul, after a short absence of three 
weeks. It is manifest that he had 
little reason to boast of the success of 
this expedition ; and on that account 
he affects in his Gommentaries to re- 
present it as undertaken for the sole 
purpose of discovery. But at Bome 

^ Cara. de Bel. Oal. W. 20—86. Dio, 
zzxix. 120. Caesar, in his letters, described 
the island as of immense extent — another 
world: allun orbem terramm.— Eomen. 



it was hailed as the forerunner of the 
most splendid victories; the mere in- 
vasion of Britain was magnified into 
the conquest of a new world; and a 
thanksgiving of twenty days was de- 
creed by the senate to the immortal 
gods.* 

The ensuing winter was spent by 
each party in the most active pre- 
parations. In spring the Boman army, 
consisting of five legions and two 
thousand cavalry, sailed from the 
coast of Gaul in a fleet of more than 
eight hundred ships. At the sight 
of this immense armament stretching 
across the channel, the Britons re- 
tired with precipitation to the woods ; 
and the invaders landed without op- 
position on the very same spot which 
they had occupied the preceding year. 
GsBsar immediately marched in pur- 
suit of the natives, but was recalled the 
next day by news of the disaster which 
had befallen his fleet. A storm had 
risen in the night, in which forty ves- 
sels were totally lost, and many others 
driven on shore. To guard against 
similar accidents, he ordered the re- 
mainder to be dragged above the 
reach of the tide, and to be sur- 
rounded with a fortification of earth. 
In this laborious task ten days were 
employed, after which the invaders 
resumed their march towards the 
interior of the country. Each day 
was marked by some partial rencoun- 
ter, in which the natives appear to 
have frequently obtained the advan- 
tage. It was their policy to shun a 
general engagement. Divided into 
smidl bodies, but stationed within 
hail of each other, they watched the 
march of the enemy, cut off the 
stragglers, and diligently improved 
every opportunity of annoyance. 
Their principal warriors, who fought 
from chariots, extorted by their skill 

Fa?leff. p. 174. Of his saocess, Lucan saya 
plainfy : — 

Territa qusesitis oetendit tergs Britannis. 
Imo. vl, 672. 
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and intrepidity the applsose of the 
Bomang. On the most rapid descent^ 
or the yery brink of a precipice, they 
goided their yehicles with as much 
safety as on the level plain. No 
danger appalled them. They drove 
fearlessly along the Boman line, 
espied every opportunity of breaking 
the ranks of the enemy, and during 
the heat of the action would run 
fdong the pole, leap on the ground, 
or regain their seats, as the events of 
the moment seemed to demand. If 
they despaired of success, they retured 
with rapidity; if they were pursued, 
they abandoned their chariots, and 
with their pikes resisted on foot the 
charge of the cavalry. It required 
all liie art of Gsesar to inflict any 
serious injury on so active a foe. At 
length three of the legions with all 
the cavalry were sent out to forage, 
and their apparent disorder invited 
the Britons to attack them with their 
whole force. Descending from the 
hills, they poured through every 
opening, and penetrated as far as 
the eagles : but the veterans received 
them with coolness; the cavahy pur- 
sued them in their flight, and few 
were able to regain the mountains 
and woods. Dispirited by this check, 
many of the confederate tribes retired 
to their homes; and Cassibelan, king 
of the Cassii, the chief of the allies, 
was left to support the whole pressure 
of the war. 

By repeated victories over his 
neighbours, Cassibelan had acquired 
high renown among the natives. The 
tribes on the right bank of the 
Thames had invited him to place 
himself at their head; and his con- 
duct during the war seems to have 
justified the selection. Deserted by 
his confederates, he retreated into 
his own territories, that he might 
place the Thames between himself 
2ind his pursuers. At the only ford 
he ordered sharp stakes to be fixed in 
.the bed of the river; lined the left 



bank with palisades; and stationed 
behind these the principal part of 
his army. But the advance of the 
Bomans was not to be retarded bj 
artificial difficulties. The cavalry, 
without hesitation, plunged into the 
river; the infantry followed, though 
the water reached to their shoulders ; 
and the Britons, intimidated by the 
intrepid aspect of the invaders, fled 
to the woods. Such is the .account 
of this transaction which has been 
given by Caesar: but Polysenus attri- 
butes his success to the panic caused 
by the sight of an elephant. At the 
approach of this unknown animal of 
enormous magnitude, covered with 
scales of polished steel, and carrying 
on his back a turret filled with armed 
men, the Britons abandoned their 
defences, and sought for safety by a 
precipitate flight.' 

The king of the Cassii was not, how- 
ever, discouraged. To impede the 
progress of the enemy, he laid waste 
his own territories. By his orders 
the habitations were burnt, the cattle 
driven away, and the provisions de- 
stroyed, and, as the Bomans marched 
through this desert, Cassibelan him- 
self, with four thousand chariots, 
carefully watched all their motions. 
But the unfortunate chieftain had to 
contend, not only with the foreign 
enemy, but also with the jealousy and 
resentment of his own countrymen. 
He had formerly subdued the Trino- 
bantes, a contiguous nation. In the 
contest, their king Immanuentius had 
been slain ; and his son Mandubratius 
was now an exile, serving in the army 
of the invaders. The Trinobantes 
ofiered to submit to the Bomans, 
on condition that they should be 
governed by the son of Immanu- 
entius ; and several tribes, which bore 
with impatience the yoke of the Cassii, 
following their example, solicited the 
protection of Csesar. By these he 

1 Folyaeo. nii. 737. Lug. Bat. 1(191. 
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was oonduoted to the capital or prin- 
cipal fortress of Caasibdbn, situated 
on the gpot where afterwards Yerulam 
was boilt, and near to the present 
town of St. Alban's. It was sur- 
rounded with a rampart and ditch, 
and covered on every side by extensive 
marshes and forests. Even Csesar ad- 
mired the judgment with which the 
position had been selected, and the 
art with which it was fortified. Its 
defences, however, were easily forced 
by the Bomans; and the cattle of 
Cassibelan, his principal treasure, be- 
came the prey of the conquerors. 

The British king still waited the 
issue of his plans in another quarter. 
fie had instructed the four chieftains 
of Kent to assemble their forces, as- 
sault the Boman camp, and set fire to 
the ships. If this attempt had suc- 
ceeded, the Bomans would have been 
involved in inextricable difficulties. 
But the men of Kent were defeated; 
and CasBLbelan condescended to sue 
for peace. Cnsar, who feared the ap- 
proach of the equinox, willingly pre- 
scribed the following conditions : that 
he should give hostages, should live 
in amity with the Trinobantes, and 
should fUmish his share to the annual 
tribute which was to be imposed on 
Britain. The Bomans immediately 
marched back to the coast ; the fleet 
had already been refitted, and Caesar 
returned to Qaul in the month of 
September.* 

Such were the petty results of this 
mighty expedition. The citizens of 
Bome celebrated with joy the victories 
of their favourite general: but the 
conqueror of Britain was not master 
of one foot of British ground. The 

1 OflM. T. 1—23. Dio, zl. 148. Oa the 
oalends of September Cvser had seot to 
Gioero en eoooant of the oamp«ien in a 
private letter. From the language ofOioero, 
that it *' wae favourable or latisfactory 
enouj^b,"— literae Mtis oommodas de Bn> 
tannioifl rebus (ad Quint. Frat. 1. iii. ep. 1), 
we may infer, that be did not deem it veiy 
gloriona to the arms of Bome. Had the 
expedition proT«d snooeMfiil, wa ihoald 



inhabitants, however, and the produc- 
tions of '*the new world," became 
objects of interest to the more civilized 
nations of Greece and Italy; and the 
industry of writers was eagerly em- 
ployed to satisfy the curiosity of the 
public. Of their works, many have 
undoubtedly perished; fh>m those 
which remain has been gleaned the 
following account of ancient Britain, 
such as it is described to have been 
about the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

The principal nations of Europe 
are shown, from the radical difference 
in their languages, to be descended 
from the three great families of the 
CelteB,Gothi,andSannateB: and from 
the countries which they have suc- 
cessively occupied, it appears that the 
CeltsB were the first who crossed the 
limits of Asia into Europe ; that, as 
the tide of population continued to 
roll towards the west, they were 
pushed forward by the advance of the 
Gothic nations; and that these in 
their turn yielded to the pressure of 
the tribes of the Sarmatsa. At the 
dawn of history we find the Celtn 
dispersed over a great part of Europe : 
in the time of Caesar they occupied 
the principal portion of Spain, of 
Gaul, and of the British isles.' That 
conqueror, in describing the inhabi- 
tants of Britain, could speak from 
personal knowledge of none but the 
tribes that dwelt near the mouth of 
the Thames. These, he informs us, 
were of Belgic descent. Their an- 
cestors had, at no very distant period, 
invaded the island, expelled the ori- 
ginal inhabitants from the coast, and 
in their new settlements still retained 



probably have had a poem on the eonqneat 
of Britau from the pen of Cicero : for ao he 
had promised to his brother Qnintus, who 
aooompanied Cfl»ar. Modo mini date Bri- 
iaottiam, qnam pingam coloribua tuis, peni^ 
cillo meo. — Lib. li. ep. 14. 

s It ia donbtAil whether the Belgio tribes 
should be ooaadMrad m of Oeiltie or Oothip 

origin* 
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the names of the parent states.^ Be- 
yond them dwelt other tribes less 
familiarized with the habits of ciyilized 
life. When he inquired after their 
origin, he was told that their ancestors 
were the spontaneous production of 
the soil : later discoveries showed that 
they were Geltse, the descendants of 
the first colonists of Britain.' 

Thenumber of the inhabitants in the 
districts which fell under his observa- 
tion, astonished the Eoman general : 
and there is reason to believe that 
many other districts were equally well 
peopled.^ The population of the 
whole island comprised above forty 
tribes, of which several, while they 
retained their former appellations, 
had been deprived of their indepen- 
dence, at the same time that others, 
amid the revolutions of two or three 
centuries, had risen to & high pre- 
eminence of power. The long tract 
of land to the south of the Severn and 
the Thames was unequally portioned 
among ten nations, of which the prin- 
cipal were the Cantii, or men of Kent ; 
the BelgsQ, or inhabitants of the pre- 
sent countiesof Hampshire and Wilts ; 
and the Bamnonii, who, from the river 
£x, had gradually extended them- 
selves to the western promontory. 
Across the arm of the sea^ now called 
the Bristol Channel, the most power- 
ful was the tribe of the Silures. From 
the banks of the Wye, their origimd 

1 CfBS. ii. 3 ; T. 12. 

* I shall not notice the fable of Brntos, 
the great-erandson of Mnena, who gave his 
name to the island, and whose descendants 
are said to have swayed the sceptre for 
many generations (Nennias says he ex- 
traotedit ex veteribus scriptisyeterum nos- 
ironun (edit. Bert. 104) ; which makes ii 
older than GeoSry or Tjssilio) : nor the 
dreams of more recent antiquaries, who 
have sought oat the patriarch of the Cjmri 
in the ark of Noah, and oondncted him and 
his children throogh a thousand perils to 
Britain. — ^The triads have given us the 
names, and, in some instances, the origin of 
the three primeval tribes that settled in 
Britain ; of the three foreign tribes, that 
were peaceably admitted j and of the three 
vsarpmg tribes, that obtamed possession of 



seat, they had carried their anns to 
the Bee and the ocean; and their 
authority was acknowledged by the 
Ordovioes and the Bimetse, the in* 
habitants of the northern mountains, 
and of the western district of Wales. 
On the eastern coast of the island, 
between the Thames and the Stour, 
lay the Trinobantes, whose capital 
was London ; and from the Stour to 
the Humber stretched the two kin- 
dred nations of the Iceni, called Geni- 
magni and Coitanni. The Bobuni 
and Cassii, confederate tribes under 
the rule of Gassibelan, extended along 
the lefb bank of the Thames, from the 
Severn to the Trinobantes ; and above 
them dwelt the Camabii and several 
clans of minor oonsequ^ice. The 
Brigantes were the most powerful of 
all the British nations. They were 
bounded by the Humber on the south, 
and by the Tyne on the north; and 
had subdued the Yolantii and Sis- 
tuntii of the western coast To the 
north of the Brigantes were five tribes, 
known by the general api)ellation of 
Masetse : and beyond these wandered 
amid the lakes and mountains various 
dans, among which the Caledonians 
claimed the praLse of superior courage, 
or superior ferocity.^ 

By the Boman writers all the natives 
of Britain are indiscriminately de- 
nominated harbarianSf a term of in- 
definite import, which must vary its 

the greater part of the island. Bat what- 
ever may be the antiquity of the triads, 
their testimony moat be doubtfol, as being 
founded either on oral tradition, or on 
fictions framed origmally to solve appear- 
ances. For Gildas informs ns that in his 
time there did not exist among his country- 
men any historical documents : Quippe qxue, 
si qua nierint, aut ignibus hostium deleta, 
aat oivium enlii claase longius deportata, 
non compareant. — Gild. edit. Bert. p. 09. 

3 Hominum est inflnita multitado.— Cess. 
V. 12. HoXvdvBpwTTOc VTJtrog.—'Diodi. Bic, 
V. 347. Brigantes, civitas numerosissima.— 
Tao. Agrio. o. 17. 

-• Ftolem. viiL 2. Bicard. Corin, i. 6. 
Whitaker's Manchester, i. 91 ; ii. 201. 
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iiith the salqect to which 
it w ai>plied. Tfaoof^ far removed 
from the elegance and refinement of 
thdr invaden, the Belgic tribes of the 
foath might almost claim the praise 
of ctrilization, in comparison with 
their northern brethren. Their dress 
was of tlieir own mannfactnre. A 
square mantle oorered a vest and 
trowsers, or a deeply plaited tonic of 
braided cloth ; the waist was encircled 
with a belt; rings adorned the second 
finger of each hand ; and a chain of 
iron or brass was suspended from the 
neck.' Their huts resembled those 
of their Gallic neighbours, A foun- 
dation of stone supported a circular 
wall of timber and reeds ; over which 
was thrown a conical roof, pierced in 
the centre for the twofold purpose of 
admitting light and discharging the 
smoke.' In husbandry they possessed 
^xmsiderable skilL They had dis- 
covered the use of marl as a manure ; 
they nused more com than was neces- 
sary for their own consumption ; and, 
to preserve it till the following har- 
vest, they generally stored it in the 
cavities of rocks.' But beyond the 
borders of the southern tribes, these 
fiiint traces of civilization gradually 
disappeared. The midland and west- 
em nations were unacquainted with 
either agriculture or manufactures; 
their riches consisted in the extent of 
their pastures, and the number of 
their flocks. With milk and flesh 
they satisfied the cravings of hunger; 
and, clothed in skins, they bade defi- 
ance to the inclemency of the seasons.^ 
But even sheep were scarcely known 
in the more northern parts ; and the 
hordes of savages who roamed through 
the wilds of Caledonia often depended 

1 FUn. yiii. 48; zzziii. 1. Dio Nio. in 
IVerone, p. 160. Whitaker'a Maacheflter, 
Tii.6. 

* CaM. T. 12. Diod. Sic. r. p. 34ff. Strabo, 
iT. 197. 

* FHn, Hist. Nat. zrii. 6, 8. Diod. Sic. 
T. p. 347. 



for support on the casual produce of 
the chase: They went almost naked ; 
and sheltered themselves from the 
weather under the cover of the woods, 
or in the caverns of the mountains. 
Their situation had hardened botii 
their minds and bodies. If it had 
made them patient of fatigue and 
privation, it had also taught them to 
be rapadous, bloody, and revengefuL 
When Severus invaded their country, 
the Boman legions were appalled at 
the strength, the activity, the hardi- 
hood, and ferodty of these northern 
Britons.^ 

The superior civilization of the 
soulhem tribes was attributed by his- 
torians to their intercourse with the 
strangers whom the pursuits of com- 
merce attracted to their coast.® When 
the Spanish ores began to be ex- 
hausted, the principal supply of tin 
was sought from the mines of Britain. 
The first who exported this metal 
from the island, and conveyed it to 
the different ports in the Mediter- 
ranean, were certain Phenidan ad- 
venturers from Cadiz. To monopo- 
lize so valuable a branch of commerce, 
they carefully concealed the place 
from the knowledge of their neigh- 
bours; and about five centuries before 
the birth of Christ, Herodotus, the 
father of profane history, candidly ac- 
knowledged that he had been unable 
to discover the real position of the 
** Cassiterides, or Tin-islands."' The 
Phenicians of Carthage were more 
successful. Anxious to share in the 
trade with their brethren of Cadiz;, 
Hanno and Himilco undertook se- 
parate voyages of discovery. Having 
passed the Straits, Hanno turned to 
the left, and explored the coast of 



* Caes. ▼. 14. 

6 Mela, iii. p. 264. Dio Nio. in Berero, 
p. 340. Heroaum, iii. 47. 

« Cass. V. 14. Diod. Sic. v. 317. 

7 Strab. iii. 175. FUn. vii. 66. Herod, 
iii. a03. Lng. Bat. 1715. 
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Africa: Himiloo, shaping his course 
to the north, crept along the shore of 
Spain, stretched, hy accident or design, 
across the ocean, and in the fourth 
month discovered the ohject of his 
yoyage. The (Estrymnides (so the 
Tin-islands are called in his journal, 
which 1^ extant as late as the fifth 
century) were distant two days' sail 
from *'the sacred isle of the Hiber- 
nians/' and that isle lay near to the 
isle of the Albions.* The success of 
ihe Carthaginians awakened the hopes 
of the Grecian colonists of Marseilles ; 
and Pytheas, their most celebrated 
navigator, during his voyage in the 
northern seas, had also the good for- 
tune to discover the Cassiterides.^ 
They were ten in number, abounding 
in mines of tin and lead, and divided by 
a narrow but boisterous strait from the 
ooast of the Damnonii. The largest 
•was called SUura or Sigdelis, a name 
in which may be discovered the origin 
of their present appellation, " the Scilly 
isles." Nine out of the ten were in- 
habited: and the natives are described 
as a peaceful and industrious race, 
much addicted to habits of religious 
worship and divination. They wore 
long tunics of a dark colour; were 
unacquainted with the use of money ; 
had no fixed places of habitation, and 
crossed from isle to isle in boats of 
wicker-work covered with leather.^ 

By these successive discoveries the 
trade was at last thrown open to 
different nations. Publius Grassus, a 

1 Feet. ATien. Ors. Marit. y. 117, 410. 
Ast hific dnobos in $aeram (sio insolam 
Dizere priad), soHbns curans rati est, 
Bamaae late eens Hibemomm colit. 

Ibid. y. 108. 
Wbj Saeramf Diodonis sa^a it was called 
JWk, the Tery name by which it is known 
to the natives at this day : r^v dvofia- 
ZofiBVfiv Ipiv. Diod. Sic. 355. May not the 
resemblance between Ipiv and Upav have 
gjren rise to the epithet " sacred ?'* 

3 Plin. ii. 75. Yoss. de Hist. Grsec. ir. 
The Bomans also, after several fruitless 
attempts, discovered the Gassiterides. A 
stoiy IS told of a Fhenioian merchant, who 

1 



Boman officer, who having, in a visit 
to the Gassiterides, observed that the 
metal lay at a short depth below the 
surface, and that the natives were be- 
ginning to devote themselves to the 
practice of navigation, described oa 
his return the real position of the 
islets to those merchants, who wished 
to trade directly with the inhabitants, 
though the voyage thither would be 
longer than the usual passage from 
Gaul to Britain. The tin was bought 
up by factors on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and conveyed over 
land to the remote provinces of India.* , 
But the navigation by the Pilhirs of 
Hercules was now alnindoned as too 
expensive and dangerous. The British 
miners having cast their tin into 
square blocks, conveyed it to the Isle 
ofWight, the general deposit. Thence 
it was exported by GaUic traders to 
the mouths of the Seine, the Loire, 
or the Garonne ; and ascending these 
rivers, was carried across the land on 
the backs of horses, till it could be 
conveyed by water-carriage to the 
great commercial dties of Marseilles 
or Narbonne.' In return for this 
metal, so highly prized by the ancient 
nations, the Britons received articles 
of inferior value to the importers, but 
of high estimation to an uncivilized 
people; salt for the preservation of 
provisions, earthenware for domestic 
use, and brass for the manufacture of 
arms and ornaments.^ 
The enterprise and researches of 

seeing himself closely watched by a Boman 
trader, ran his ship ashore, that he might 
not disclose the secret to a rival. He was 
recompensed for lus loss out of the public 
treasury. — Strab. iii. 175. 

s Sol. zzii. 43. Fest. Avien. v. 96. Strab. 
iii. 175. The encroachments of the sea, by 
gradually inundating the low lands, have 
multiplied the number of islets. 

* Strab. iii. 176. Plin. xxxiv. 17. 

^ The whole journey was performed in 
about thirty days. See Pioa. Sic. y. 346» 
347,361. Strab. iii. 147. 

8 Strab. iii. 176. 
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the foreignen qmckenedthe indasify 
of the natdveB. Tin had origiiially 
formed the sole article of their oom- 
meroe ; to the exportation of tin wm 
soon added that of hides^ which were 
procured in immense numbers from 
the tribes in the interior; lead was 
next extracted from yeins open to the 
day ; and then followed a most ybIu- 
able acquisition, the discovery 4uid 
use *of iron.' But report had exag- 
gerated the productions of the country 
fag beyond their real value: and at 
the time of the invasion, the Bomaus 
flattered themselves with the hope of 
conquering an island, of which the 
shores abounded with pearls, and the 
soil with ores of the more precious 
metals. Their avarice was^ however, 
defeated. Of gold or silver not the 
SDiaUest trace was discovered;' nor 
were the British pearls of a size or 
colour which could reward the labour 
of the collector.' Yet the iavasion 
produced one advantage to the natives. 
They sought and at last discovered 
ores of the very metals after which 
Boman avarice had so anxiously but 
fruitlessly inquired : and the British 
exports, at the commencement of the 
Christian era^ comprised, if we may 
credit a contemporary and well- 
informed writer, com and cattle, gold 
and silver, tin, lead and iron, skins, 
slaves, and dogs.* 

Of the peculiar customs of the 
Britons but few and imperfect notices 
have been transmitted to posterity. 
One strange and disgusting practice, 
that of painting the body, seems to 



1 FHn. iy. 22 ; zznT. 17. Om. t. 12. 

s Blad cognitom eat, rxeqae man neqne 
argrati soraptiliun esse nllain in iUa iaema. 
Cio. ep. ad Fam. vii. 7; ad Att. !▼. 10. 

' Farroa atqae decolorea. — Flin. iz. 36. 
Oriffen says that their were olondjf and less 
bright than those of India. — Com. in Matth. 
211. Yet CsBsar dedicated to Yenns a breast- 
plate ornamented with pearls, which he 
pretended to have found in Bntain.— Flin. 
ibid. 

« Tm. Tit. Agrio. zu. 8tmb.iT.19e. 



have previuled in many parts of the 
island. For this purpose the southern 
tribes empk)yed a blue dye, extracted 
from weed, which gave to them, in 
the eyes of foreigners, the appearance 
of Ethiopians. It was adopted equally 
by both sexes; and was consecrated 
in their estimation by religions cere* 
monies.^ Connected with this was 
the still more barbarous practice of 
tatooing, so long in use among the 
more northern Britons. At an early 
age, the outlines of animals were im- 
pressed with pointed instruments in 
the Aan; a strong infusion of woad 
was rubbed into the punctures; and 
the figures, expanding with the growtii 
of the body, retained their original 
appearance through life. The Briton 
was vain of this hideous omameDt : 
and to exhibit it to the eyes of his 
enemies, he was always careful to 
throw off his clothes on the day of 
battle.^ 

The religion of the natives was that 
of the dnuds, whether it had been 
brou^t by them from Gaul, as is 
the more natimd supposition, or, as 
CsBsar asserts, had been invented in 
the island. The druids adored, under 
different appellations, the same gods 
as the Greeks and Bomans. Pluto 
they considered as their progenitor : 
Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva 
were severally worshipped: but to 
Mercury, as the inventor of the use- 
ful arts, they paid a more particular 
veneration.'^ To thrae^ l^e superior 
gods, they added, like other poly- 
theists, a multitude of local deities. 



8 Flin. xzii. 1. Mela, iii. 6. CsBaar (▼. 
14) sajs : Omnes yero se Britanni yitro in- 
ficiont. As, however, he had not seen any 
of the more remote tribes, it is onoertain 
whether his observation should be applied 
to them. 

« Solin. zzii. 43. Herod, iii. 4ff, It waa 
practised by the Ficti as late as the filth, 
century. 

Ferlegit exangues Fioto moriente flgnras. 
Claud, S$l,&ei.^. 166. 



7 Om. Ti. 16, 19» 
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the genii of the woods, rivers, and 
mountains.^ Some fimoifiil writers 
have pretended that they rejected the 
use of temples through a sublime 
notion of the Divine immensity : per- 
haps the absence of such structures 
may, with more probability, be re* 
ferred to their want of architectural 
sldU. On the oak they looked with 
peculiar reverence. This monarch of 
the forest, from its strength and du- 
rability, was considered as the most 
appropriate emblem of the Bivinity.^ 
The tree and its productions were 
deemed holy : to its trunk was bound 
the victim destined for slaughter: 
and of its leaves were formed the 
ehaplets worn at the time of sacrifice. 
If it chanced to produce the nusseltoe, 
the whole tribe was summoned: two 
white heifers were immolated under 
its branches; the principal druid cut 
the sacred plant with a kniiSB of gdd ; 
and a religious feast terminated the 
ceremonies of the day.' 

The druids were accustomed to 
dwell at a distance from the pro&ne, 
in huts or caverns, amid the silence 
wi gloom of the forest. There, at 
the hours of noon or midnight, when 
the I>eii7 was supposed to honour the 
sacred spot with his presence, the 
trembling votary was admitted within 
a circle of lofty oaks, to prefer his 
prayer, and listen to the responses of 
Hie minister.^ In peace they offered 
the fruits of the earth : in war they 
devoted to the god of battles the 
spoils of the enemy. The cattle were 
slaughtered in his honour; and a 
IHle formed of the rest of the bool^ 

^ Gild. ii. Many of theae looal deities 
aire named in inscnptiona which still eziat. 

* "KyaXfLa Sk Aiig keXtikov v;|/i}Xj| 

8pv£» Max. Tyr. J>i8BQrt. xxxriii. p. 67. 

« Flin. xvi. 4A, 

« MelA, iii. 243. Zvxs. i. v. 463 ; iii. r. 309, 
4BS. Tao. Ann. ziv. 80. I hare not noticed 
t|ie air<dea of nr'newn stones, the remains of 
which still exist at Stonehenge, Aborj, &c., 
beoanse I do not find that such stones are 



was ccmsecrated as a monument of his 
powerful assiBtance.^ But in the hour 
of danger or distress, human saorifioes 
were deemed the most efficacious. 
Impelled by a superstition, whudi 
steeled all the feelingB of humanity, 
the offioiatmg priest plunged his dag- 
ger into the breast of his victim, 
whether captive or malefactor; and 
from the raiadity wildi which the 
blood issued from the wound, and the 
convulsions in which the waffeseic 
expired, announced the future hap- 
piness or calamity of his country. ' 

To the veneration which the British 
druids derived from their sacerdotal 
character, must be added the respect 
wMdi the reputation of knowledge 
never £uls to extort from the ignorant. 
They professed to be the depositaries 
of a mysterious science, &r above the 
comprehension of the vulgar: and 
their schools were opened to none 
but the sons of illustrious fiimilies. 
Such was their fame, that the dmidfl 
of Gaol, to attain the perfection of 
the institute, did not disdain to study 
under their British brethren.^ With 
them, as with similar orders of priests 
among the ancients, a long course of 
preparatory discipline was required: 
and we are told that many had the 
patience to qpend no less than twenty 
years in this state of probation. The 
initiated were bound to the most in- 
violable secrecy; and, that the profane 
might be kept in. ignorance of their 
doctrines, the use of letters was pro- 
hibited, and each precept was delivered 
in verse by th'*, teacher, and committed 
to memory by the disdple.® 



eyer mentioned by ancient writers, as ap- 
pendages to plaoes of worship aau>ng fha 
CeLtBB. 

> Cam. iy. 16. 

Diod. Sic. y. 354. Tac. Ann. ziy. 30. 
Gas. yi. 16. Flin. zzx. 1. Strab. iy. 186. 



7 Cm. yL 12. 

8 Ces. Ti. 13. Aivftyfuira>d£c* IXogv 
Laert. ia proem, p. 6. AnurteL q^ WealSr 
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Of tenets thuB anxiouBly ooncealed, 
it is not to be expected that much 
should be distinctly known : the fol- 
lowing particulars have been collected 
firom the few notices contained in the 
ancient historians, compared with the 
doctrines peculiar to the bards. The 
druids professed to be acquainted with 
the nature, the power, and the pro- 
vidence of tiie Divinity; with the 
figure, size, formation, and final de- 
struction of the earth ; with the stars, 
their position and motions, and their 
supposed influence over human af- 
fairs.' They practised the art of 
divination. Three of their ancient 
astrologers were able, it is said, to 
foretell whatever should happen be- 
fore the day of doom ; and their skill 
in magic was so great, that» according 
to Pliny, the Persians themselves 
might be thought to be their dis- 
ciples.' To medicine also they had 
pretensions : but their knowledge was 
principally confined to the use of the 
misseltoe, vervain, savin, and trefoil ; 
and even the efficacy of these simples 
was attributed not to the nature of 
the plants, but to the influence of 
prayers and incantations.^ The great 
objects of the order were, according 
to themselves, '* to reform morals, to 
secure peace, and to encourage good- 

1 CflBS. yU 13. Mela, iii. 243. Amm. Mar. 
XT. 427. 

s Mela, iii. 243. Flin. xxx. 1. Solio. 
zxii. 42. Diod. Sic. t. 354. Cio. de Div. i. 
41. Triad, 89. 

» Plin. xri. 44; mr. 11; xxv. 9j xxx. 1. 

* These two triads may be seen in Daries 
(OeHdoBesearches, 171, 182). It is remark- 
able that the latter had been translated by 
DiMenes Laertios many oentnries ago. 
Xiftiv Otoi>Cf Kal fttiSkp KUKbv dpavy 

xal dvBpeiav doKiXv, (Diog. Laert. in 
proem, p. 6.) 

» Cns. Ti 13. Mel. iii. 243. Diod. Sio. 
T. 362. Strabo, vr. 197. I hare added an 
eiplanation of the metempsyohosis from the 
writings of the bards. It is so improbable 
that snoh a system shoold hayebeen invented 
after the introdnotion of Christianity, that I 
think it maT fairly be considered a relic of 
the dmidioal doctrine. For the same reason 



ness:" and the following lesson, which 
they inculcated to the people, was 
certainly conducive to those ends: 
** The three first principles of wisdom 
are, obedience to the laws of God, 
concern for the good of man, and for- 
titude under the accidents of life."* 
They also taught the immortality of 
the human soul; but to this great 
truth they added the absurd fiction of 
metempsychosiB.* Man is placed, ac- 
cording to their doctrine, in the circle 
of courses: good and evil are placed 
before him for his selection. If he 
prefer the former, death transmits 
him from the earth into the circle of 
feUcity: but if he prefer the latter, 
death returns him into the circle of 
courses : he is made to do penance for 
a time in the body of a beast or rep- 
tile ; and then permitted to reassume 
the form of man. According to the 
predominance of vice or virtue in his 
disposition, a repetition of his proba- 
tion may be necessary: but, after a 
certain number of transmigrations, 
his offences will be expiated, his paa- 
sions subdued, and the circle of felicity 
will receive him among its inhabi- 
tants.^ It was to this doctrine that 
the Bomans attributed that contempt 
of death which was so conspicuous in 
the Celtic nations.^ 

I would attribute to these ancient priests 
the rhyn or mysterious language, so often 
mentioned hj the bards. To every tree and 
shrub, to their leaves, flowers, and brancbaa. 
they seem to have affixed a fanciful and 
symbolical meaning: and these allegorieid 
substitutes for the real names of beings and 
their properties must have formed, in their 
numerous combinations, a species of jargon 
perfectly nnintelli^ble to any but the 
adepts. ^ This acqmrement appears to have 
been prized for many centuries in propor- 
tion to its difficulty and folly. TaliesBin 
boasts with complacency, that he is ac- 

Suainted with every tprig in the cave of the 
iviner : that he knows the intent of th« 
ireet in the memorial of compacts : that he 
knows both good and evil. See Daviea* 
Celtic Researches, 24S— 263. 

< See the triads in William's Poems, ii. 
227, and the epitome of them in Daviea, 
p. 186. 

7C8B8.vi. 13. Mela, in. 243. 

[Inda 
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It will not exdte surprise that men, 
whose ojSioe and pretended attain- 
ments raised them so muoh above the 
vulgar, should acquire and exercise 
the most absolute dominion over the 
minds of their countrymen. In pub- 
lic and private deliberations of any 
moment, their opinion was always 
asked, and was generally obeyed. By 
their authority peace was preserved; 
in their presence passion and revenge 
were silenced; and at their mandate 
contending armies consented to sheath 
their swords. Civil controversies were 
submitted to their decision; and the 
punishment of crimes was reserved 
to their justice. Eeligion supplied 
them with the power of enforcing 
submission. Disobedience was fol- 
lowed by excommunication : and from 
that instant the culprit was banished 
from their sacrifices, cut off firom the 
protection of the laws, and stigma- 
tized as a disgrace to his femily and 
country.^ 

As the druids delivered their in- 
structions in verse, they must have 
had some notion of poetry, and we 
£nd among them a particular class 
distinguished by the title of bards. 
By the triads their origin is ascribed 
to certain personages, who, irom their 
names,appear to be enigmatical,rather 
than real, characters.^ The bard was 
a musician as well as a poet: and he 
constantly accompanied with his voice 
the soimds of his harp. Every chief- 
tain retained one or more of them in 
his service. They attended in his 
hall; eulogized his bounty and his 
valour ; and sang the praises and the 
history of their country. At the fes- 

Inde mendi 
Jn fermm meiui pronft yizia, amnuBque 

capaces 
Mortis, et ignavnm ret^ura parcere 

yittB.—lMean, i, 460. 

1 CflBS. yL 12. Diod. Sio. t. 854. Steabo, 
ir. 187. Dio Olurys. orat. zliz. p. 638. 

•Triad, 68. 

* Biod. Sio V. p. 854. AUiencas, Ti. 



tive board, in the hour of merriment 
and intoxication, the bard struck his 
harp ; and every bosom glowed with 
admiration of the heroes whom he 
celebrated, and of the sentiments 
which he aimed to inspire. He ac- 
companied the chief and his dan to 
the field of battle; to the sound of 
his harp they marched against the 
enemy ; and in the heat of the contest 
animated themselves with the hope 
that their actions would be renowned 
in song, and transmitted to the admi- 
ration of their posterity.^ 

The form of government adopted by 
the British tribes has scarcely been 
noticed in history. In some, the su- 
preme authority appears to have been 
divided among several chieftains ; in 
most, it had been intrusted to a single 
individual; but in all, the people 
continued to possess considerable in- 
fluence. With respect to the suc- 
cession, there are instances in which 
the father had portioned his domi- 
nions among his children, and others 
in which the reigning prince left his 
crown to his widow, who both exer- 
cised the more peaceful duties of 
royalty, and with arms in her hands 
conducted her subjects to the field of 
battle.^ But in the absence of any 
fixed notions of succession, it is pro- 
bable that power would frequently 
supply the place of right, and tl^ 
weaker state fall a victim to the am- 
bition of a more warlike neighbour. 
We are told that the Britons were 
quarrelsome, rapacious, and revenge- 
ful; that every nation was torn by 
intestine factions; and that pretexts 
were never wanting to justify oppres- 

p. 246. Amxniaii. lllar. xr. 24. Strabo, ir. 
197. 

Yos qnoqne, qui fortes aounaa, belloque 
peremptaa 

Landibos m longam vates dimittitis 

Flarima seciiri fbdistis csrmina Bardi. 

Luean, i. 447. 

* OtOB. T. 11, 20, 22. Biod. Sic. y. p. 347. 
Mela, iii. p. 264. Tao. Agrio. xvi. Dio 
Caaa. Ix. p. 770. Dio, in Seter. p, 889. 
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don, wlien it oould be oommitted with 
impnmty. It was this ranooTous hos- 
tility among themselves whidi aooele- 
nited their subjugation to the power 
of Borne. "There is not,'* says Tacitus, 
" a more fortunate oircumstanoe, than 
that these powerftil nations maike not 
one common cause. They fight sin^ 
and unsupported; and each in its turn 
is compelled to receive the Boman 
yiAe."' 

Such were the Britons, who by their 
bravery and perseverance bafOed the 
attempts of the first, and the most 
warlike, of the Gsesars. From that 
period to the reign of Claudius, during 
the lapse of ninety-seven years, they 
retained, thor original independence. 
During the dvil wars, the attention 
of the Bomans was too actively em- 
ployed at home, to think of foreign 
conquest. Augustus thrice announced 
hisintentionof annezingBritain to the 
empire : but the danger was averted, 
on one occasion by a submissive em- 
bassy from the natives, on the others 
by the intervention of more impcnrtant 
concerns.* Instead of exacting the 
tribute imposed by Cessar, he con- 
tented himself with levying duties on 
the trade between Gaul and Britain, 
a measure which brougiht a larger 
sum into the imperial treasury, and 
was borne without murmuring by the 
inhabitants.' Tet this financial ex- 
periment has been magnified, by the 
flattery of a courtier, into the conquest 
of. the whole island.* 

Tiberius pretended that the empire 
was already too extendve ; and sought 
to justify his own indolence by the 
policy of Augustus.* In opposition 
to his conduct, his nephew and suc- 

1 Mazme imperitandi oopidme, et atadio 
prolatandiea c^noB ponident.— Mela» iii.2d6. 
TmAt. Agrio. am. 

s Dio, xlix. p. 472; liii. 686. Hor. h i. 
Ode 22, ]▼. 12. 

3 Stntbo, iT. p. 200. 

* Pnasent diTus babebitar 
AxigoMboM, adieotis Brilaaius 
Imperio.— 2or. iii. 6, 



oessor Caligula exhilnted to the world 
a fiffce, worthy of the childish prince 
by whom it was planned. Cunobeline, 
the most powerful of the successors 
of Cassibelan, had banished his son 
Adminius. The exile repaired to the 
emperor, and, as if Britain had been 
his patrimony, made a surrender of 
the island into the bands of CaUgula. 
The glorious intelligence was imme- 
diately transmitted to l^e senate: and 
the army, raised for the war against 
the Germans, was ordered to assemUe 
onthecoastofGesoriaoum.^ As soon 
as the emperor arrived, he arrayed 
the legions on the shore, rowed out to 
sea in the imperial galley, returned 
precipitately, and gave the signal of 
battle. The soldiers, in suspense and 
astonishment, inquired for the enemy, 
but Cahgula informed them, that they 
had that day conquered tiie ocean, 
and commanded them to collect its 
spoils, the shells on the beadi, as a 
proof of their victory. To perpetuate 
the memory of his folly, he laid the 
foundation of a lofty beaoon, and re- 
turned to Borne to give himself the 
honours of a triumph.^ 

But the empty pageantry of Caligula 
was soon succeeded by the real hor- 
rors of invasion. Instigated by Berio, 
a British chieftain, whom domestic 
feuds had expelled tNum his native 
country, the emperor Claudius com- 
manded Aulus Flautius to transport 
four leipons with tiieir auxiliaries into 
Britain. It was vrith difficulty that 
tiie troops oould be induced to engage 
in the expedition : but^ as tney crossed 
the channel, a meteor was seen moving 
in the direction of the fleet, and was 
hailed as a certain omen of victory. 

' Tao. Agric. ziii. 

6, Boulogne. 

7 Bnet. in Oalig. 46» 4ff. Dio, lir. 764. 
Tbe mins of Bntenhnia on the coast of 
Holland liave been sapposed to be the 
remains of this beacon.— Camd. p. Hy. 
Gibson's version. But in all probability it 
wonld be raised at BonloyBe. 
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The Britons, imder the command of 
Caraotacsos and Togidunmtis, the two 
sons of Gunoheline, adopted the polioy 
of their anoestors, and endeavoiued to 
harass, rather than to repel, 1^ in- 
vaders. But the German aimharies, 
better fitted for such warfiire than 
the legionary soldiers, followed them 
aorossriTers and morasses: and though 
the natives made a gallant resistanoe, 
drove them, with the loss of Togi- 
dumnQS,to the northern hank of the 
Thames. The emperor himself now 
Uxk the command, penetrated to Oa- 
mslodunum,^ and received the submis- 
sion of the Britons in the vioinity. 
At his departure, he divided the 
Soman forces between the legate 
PhkUtius, and Vespasian, an of&oer 
whose merit afterwards invested him 
with the purple. To the care of Flan- 
tnis was assigned the left, to that 
of Vespasian the right bank of the 
Thames. Both experienced firom tiie 
natives the most determined resist- 
aace. Yespaaan fou^t no less than 
thirty batties, before he could subdue 
the Belgse and the natives of the Isle 
of Wight: Plautius, during the five 
remaining years of his government, 
was opposed by Garactaous at the 
head of the Gaani and Silures, who, 
though frequently beaten, as often 
renewed the contest. Claudius had 
entered Bome in triumph: to Plau- 
tius, for his services, was decreed the 
inferior honour of an ovalaon.^ 

Ostorius Scapula was the successor 
of Ffamtius. To repress the inroads 
^ the unsubdued Britons, he erected 
two chains of forts, one in the north, 
along the river Avon, the other in the 
west, along the left bank of the Severn. 
The reduced tribes were gradually 
moulded into the form of a Boman 
province : and, when the Iceni dared 



1 Maiden or Colchester. 

• Dio, Ix. 779—781. Suet, in Claud, riii. 
xm. Tao. A^o. xiii. The Boman army 
brought with it tereral elephanta, probably 
to teirify the aatiyes.«^Pio, ibid. The etx- 



to reftise the yoke, their rebellion was 
severely punished, and a colony of 
veterans was planted at Gamalodttnum 
to insure their obedience. The free- 
dom of Britain now sought an a^lum 
among the Silures. The rathusiastio 
attaohm^t of that people to thor 
independence had caused them to be 
compared to the ancient Sioambri; 
and their hatred of the Boman name 
had been envenomed by an incautious 
expression of Ostcurius, that their ex- 
istence as a people was inoompatiUe 
witii his projects. In Shropshire, at 
the confluence of the Coin and Teme, 
stands a lofi^y hill called Gaer-Oaradoc, 
still retaining the vestiges of ancient 
fortifications. There Oaraotacns and 
the Silures determined to defend tiie 
liberty (^ their country. The bank 
of tiie river was lined with troops, and 
the ascent of the hiU was fortified 
with ramparts of loose stones. At 
the approach of the Bomans, the 
Britons bound themselves by an oal^ 
to conquer or die, and defied witli 
loud exclamations the attack of the 
enemy. Ostorius himself hesitated; 
but at the demand of the legions the 
signal of battle was given, the passage 
of the river was forced, and the 
Bomans, under showers of darts, 
mounted the hill, burst over the ram- 
parts, and drove the Inures from the 
summit. The wife and daughter of 
Oaractacus fell into the hands of ihe 
victors; his brothers soon after sur- 
rendered ; and the king himself was 
delivered in chains to Ostorius by his 
step-mother Oariasmanduat, queen of 
Idle Brigantes, under whose protecti<»i 
he had hoped to elude the vigilance 
of his pursuers. 

The £Ekme of Oaractacus had abeady 
crossed the seas; and the natives of 
Italy were anxious to behold the man 



ploits of Flaiitiufl are mentioned in an in- 
scription in his honour, whioh is still extant, 
on the mausoleum of the Flantian family, 
near Fonte Laoano, on the TO»d firom Soine 
to Tiyoli. 
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who had braved for nine years the 
power of Borne. As he passed through 
the imperial oily, he expressed his sur- 
prise tiiat men, who possessed such 
palaces at home, should deem it worth 
their while to fight for the wretched 
hovels of Britain. Claudius and the 
empress Agrippina were seated on 
two lofty tribunals, with the pretorian 
guards on each side, and the senate 
and people in front, as witnesses of 
the spectacle. First were borne the 
arms and the ornaments of the British 
prince; next followed his wife, daugh- 
ter, and brothers, bewailing with tears 
their unhappy fate ; lastly came Ca- 
ractacus himself, neither dispirited by 
his misfortunes, nor dismayed at this 
new and imposing scene. Claudius, 
to his own honour, received him 
graciously, restored him to libertyt 
and, if we may credit a plausible con- 
jecture, invested him with princely 
authority over a portion of conquered 
Britain.^ The event was celebrated 
at Bome with extraordinary joy. By 
the senate the captivity of Caractacus 
was compared to the captivity of 
Ferses and Syphax: by the poets 
Claudius was said to have united the 
two worlds, and to have brought the 
ocean within the limits of the empire.' 
The Silures, however, did not aban- 
don themselves to despair. Taught 
by experience thatuninstructed valour 
was not a match for the discipline and 
defensive armour of the legions, they 
adopted a more desultory but sangui- 
nary mode of warfare ; and contented 
themselves with harassing the Bomans 
in their quarters, interruptiDg their 
communications, and surprising their 
detachments. If they sometimes re- 
ouved, they often inflicted, consider- 



^ Qnipdam dfitotesCogidnno regi donate: 
(is M nostnm oaqne memoriam fidinimas 
maoait}. — Tae. A^^. sir. Thonj^h great 
anthonties oooceive Cogidnnos to lune 
been the same ]^enon aa Caraotaooa, I 
entertain a ■oapicion that he waa the rery 
Tocidnmnos whom Pio nippoMd to hare 
ftlbaiabatUe. 



able injury ; and Ostorius was so ex- 
hausted by labour and vexation, that 
his death was attributed to his chagrinv 
His successor, Aulus Didi\is, found 
himself involved in a new war. Yenu- 
sius, a chieftain of the Jugantes, had 
married Cartismandua. Both had 
been iiuthful allies to the Bomans; 
but the queen, after a short interval, 
separated from her husband, and took 
to her bed a Briton, named Yello- 
catus. Hostilities were th^ immediate 
consequence. Cartismandua, for her 
ancient services, claimed the aid of 
the Bomans : the Brigantes^ throuj^ 
hatred of the adultress, fought for 
Venusius. After several battles, the 
queen was compelled to leave the 
throne to her husband, and to lead a 
degraded life under the protection of 
her allies.' 

To Bidius succeeded Veranius, 
whose early death made way for 
Suetonius Faulinus, a general of con- 
summate skill and distinguished re- 
putation. The isle of Anglesey, the 
nursery and principal residence of the 
druids, had hitherto offered a secure 
retreat to those priests ; to whose in- 
fluence and invectives was attributed 
the obstinate resistance of the Britons. 
To reduce it, Suetonius ordered his 
cavalry to swim across the strait, 
while the infantry should pass over 
in boats. On their approach to the 
sacred isle, they beheld ihe shore lined 
not only with warriors, but with bands 
of male and female druids. The for- 
mer, with their arms outstretched to 
heaven, devoted the invaders to the 
god of war; the latter, in habits of 
mourning, with their hair floating in 
the wind, and lighted torches in their 
hands, ran in all directions along the 

* Tacit. Ann. zii 31—38. 

At none oceanoa geminoa interlnit oihes : 
Pars est imperii : terminns ante fidt. 
Sx OaUU0et. Sealig. apud Camd. lix. 

s Tao. Ann. zu. 40. Hist. iiL 4fi. This 
£M;t is sufficient to indooe a doobt of th» 
aooonqy of Casar (t. 14), and of Dia 
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beaclL The Bomans were seized with 
a saperstitious horror. For a moment 
^ey refused to advance: shame and 
the reproaches of their leader urged 
them to the attack. The victory was 
easy and bloodless. On that day the 
power of the druids received a shock 
from which it never recovered. Their 
altars were overturned, their sacred 
groves fell beneath the axe of the 
legionaries, and their priests and 
priestesses were consumed in the 
flames which they had kindled for 
the destruction of their captives.^ 

But the absence of Suetonius in 
Anglesey was the signal of a most 
formidable insurrection. Prasutagus, 
king of the Iceni, who had long been 
the faithful ally of Kome, to secure 
the disposition of his property, had 
made the emperor joint heir with his 
own daughters. But Roman avarice 
vras not easily defeated. The whole 
succession was immediately seized by 
Catus, the imperial procurator. Boa- 
dioea^ the vridowof the late king, who 
yentured to remonstrate, was scourged 
as a slave; and the chastity of her 
daughter was violated by the Boman 
officers. Theunhappy princess grasped 
the first opportunity of revenge. The 
history of her wrongs reminded each 
individual of his own sufferings; and 
in a few days almost all the conquered 
tribes were in arms. To account for 
this general disaffection we are told, 
that the insults and oppression of the 
conquerors were beyond endurance; 
that the British youth had been 
forcibly conveyed to foreign countries 
to serve among the cohorts of auxil- 
iaries; that, to pay the contributions, 
their chieftains had been compelled 
to borrow ten millions of drachmas''' 
from the philosopher Seneca, by whom 



ITicnoB (in Bev. p. 339), who represent a 
community of wives as a national institution 
among tne Britons. Perliaps the story 
might have arisen from the circumstance 
tiiat several families were accustomed to 
dwell in the same hut. 

^ Tacit. Ann. zIt. 29, SO* 



they were harassed witii the most 
vexatious prosecutions; that their es- 
tates had been lately registered, and 
loaded with imposts ; and that many 
of th^ most noble fjEunilies had been 
reduced to indigence and slavery.^ 
All these causes contributed to swell 
the torrent which nowiburst on the 
Soman establishments. Oamalodu- 
num was the first to experience its 
fury. Within the walls of the colony 
had been erected a temple to the 
divinity of Claudius, the subjugator 
of Britain, and the natives were eager 
to demolish this monument of their 
servitude. At the first assault the 
town was reduced to ashes : the walls 
of the temple protracted the fate of 
the garrison only two days. Petilius 
marched with tthe ninth legion to 
their assistance. It was trodden un- 
d^r foot by the multitude of the 
insurgents. 

By this time Suetonius had returned 
to London, already a populous and 
opulent mart.^ finable to protect 
the town, he retired, taking with him 
such of the inhabitants as were willing 
to share his fortunes. London was 
soon consumed by the flames; and 
shortly afterwards the municipal town 
of Yerulam experienced the same fate. 
The fhry of the Britons treated as 
enemies all who had not joined in the 
insurrection; and those who fell not 
by the sword, were immolated with 
still greater cruelty to Andraste, the 
goddess of victory. The reported 
slaughter of seventy thousand victims, 
without distinction of sex or age, of 
rank or country, attests both the vio- 
lence of their revenge, and the extent 
of country through which they ifol- 
lowed the Romans.^ 

Suetonius was- at last compelled to 

> Al)out 480,000/. 

> Compare Tao. Ann. ziv. 31, with Dio 
ITicasuB apud Xiphil. in Ner. p. 169. 

* CopiA negooiatomm et commeatuxmi 
mazime celebre. — Tac. 33. 

s Tao. ibid. Dio Nic. ibid. Their re- 
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turn his fiioe to tiie enemy. ORioiigh 
fear had prer^ented the eeoond legion 
from joining in his retreat, he had 
collected from the diiferent ganisons 
ten thousand men, and had chosen a 
position in which he conld be attacked 
o^y in front. The Britons were col- 
lected in masses around their different 
chieltains; their wives and children 
occupied a long line of carziages in 
tiie rear; and the air resounded with 
their cries and imprecations. The 
Bomans^ motionless and silent, per- 
mitted them to ai^roach; and then, 
rudaing forward in the form of a 
wedge, oyertomed everything within 
their reach. The battle^ however, 
was long and fiercely maintained. 
Numbers on the part of the natives 
supplied the want of discipline ; and 
a succession of conflioto ahnost ex- 
hausted the patienceof the legionaries. 
Victorious at last, the Bomans took 
a severe revenge. They granted no 
quarter : and the women and children 
were involved in the same carnage 
with the combatants. Were success 
to be estimated by the multitude of 
the slain, Tacitus was justified in com- 
paring this with the most glorious 
victories of andent Bome. He esti- 
mates the loss of the Britons at eighty 
thousand men. The fugitives, how- 
ever, who escaped, offered to try again 
the fortune of war: but Boadioea, 
who had led them to the field, and 
shared the dangers of the day, refttsed 
to survive this defeat^ and terminated 
her misfortunes by a voluntary death.^ 
If this splendid action preserved 
the ascendancy of the Boman arms, it 
did not put an end to the war. A 
notion prevailed in tiie imperial court, 
that the obstinacy of the Britons arose 

joidnM w«re oelebnited in the woods laored 
to Andraste. Some of the Tiotinu w«re am- 
(nfled, others were burnt. The femato cap- 
tiyes, after the amputation of the hreasn, 
were hanged or impaled.— Ibid. 

1 Tao. 84-37.— Dio Nic. apnd Xiphfl. in 
ISev, p. 176. Dio has dewribed this^ritish 



from tiie dread whioh tiie severity of 
Suetonius had inspired. He was re- 
called; and under the milder admi- 
nistration of his three successors, 
TurpUianus, ^ebellius, and Bolanus, 
the natives within the Boman pale 
were gradually inured to the yoke. 
But the tadL of tranquillizing the 
province, the mutinous spirit of the 
army, and the rival claims of com- 
petitors for the empire, prevented 
these governors from making any ait- 
tempts against the independent por- 
tion of Britain. As soon as Yespastaii 
had assumed the pn]i>le, a new era 
commenced. Petilius Gerealis was 
ardered to reduce the Brigantee, and 
in the space of five years that power- 
frd tribe was added to the subjects of 
the empire. Julius Frontinus was 
his successor; and during the three 
years of his government he nearly 
subdued the warlike nation of the 
SUures.' • 

But the reputation of preceding 
governors was obscured by tiie more 
splendid and more lasting ftme of 
Cneius Julius Agricola. When that 
commander arrived, the army had 
been dismissed into winter quarters. 
He immediately summoned it again 
to the field, marched into the territoiy 
of the Ordovices, who had surprised 
a squadron of Bcmian horse; and put 
to. the sword the greater part of that 
nation. Preceded by the terror of his 
name, he crossed over to Anglesey: 
the natives offered no resistance, and 
the sacred isle was a second time 
added to the empire. In the two 
next campaigns he gradually extended 
the limits of his government to tbd 
Tay. Tribe after tribe was compelled 
to submit; garrisons were stationed 
— »«»— I I »— ~»—^~— —»——.— ^-.^»——*—.» 

heroine as a woman of lofty stature and 
severe conntenance. Her reSU>yr hair 
reached ahnost to the ground. She wore 
a pUuted tnnio of various coloors, ronnd 
her waist a ohain of goU, and over these 
a long mantle.— p. 179. 

* Tao. Ann. ziv. 37—39. Hist. i. 9, 60; 
ii.97. Vit.Agrio.8,18,17, 
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in evQiy noiiiiniiidlTig atDtttkni; md 
witii the prospect of iuooets wis 
jtmoved fhe piinoip&l iaoentive to 
nbeUion. The fourth smimier was 
employed in fleoaring a strong frontier 
to the Boman oonqueets ; and a line 
of forts from tiie Frith of Fortii to 
that of the Clyde bade defiance to 
the inroads of tibe more northern 
Britons.^ 

But Agricola aspired to more solid 
praise than that of conquest, and 
devoted his winters to the less osten- 
tatious, but more useAil, arts of peace. 
Sensible of the errors of his prede- 
cessors, he reformed the civil adminis- 
tration in all its branches, established 
a more equitable qrstem of taxation ; 
listened with kindness to the com- 
plaints of the natiyes, and severely 
punished the tyranny of inferior 
officers. The Britons were charmed 
with the mildness and justice of his 
government, and publicly pronounced 
>iwn their beneCbotor. At his instiga- 
tion the <diieftakis left their habita- 
tions in tiie forests, and repaired to the 
vicinity of the Boman stations. There 
l^ey learned to admire the refinements 
of civilization, and acquired a taste 
for improvement The use of the 
Boman toga began to supersede that 
of the British mantle ; houses, baths, 
and temples, were built in the Boman 
foshion; children were instructed in 
the Boman language; and with the 
manners were adopted the vices of 
the Bomans. In tiiese new pursuits 
the spirit of independence speedily 
evaporated ; and those hardy warriors, 
who had so long braved tiie power of 
l&e emperors, insensibly dwindled into 
^soft and effeminate provincials.* 

Ambition and curiositynow induced 
Agricola to transgress the boundary 
which he had fixed to his conquests. 
An Irish chieftain, expelled from his 
native country, had sought protection 

^ Agrioc^ieeni8ioli»TeprooMdedaerom 
the Dm, through Laiioa»ir«, Wertmore- 
land, Comberland Annandalff, to themgrow 



in the oamp of the Bomans. iFromfahn 
it was understood tiiat the Mier idand 
possessed a climate and soil like thoee 
of Britain, and was inhabited by tribes 
of similar manners and similar dioh 
positions. Agricola was not insensible 
to the glory of adding tlus unknown 
country totbe provinoesof the empire: 
but prodence (brbade him to engage 
in a second conquest before he had 
completed the first, and he contented 
himself with obtaining possession of 
the western ooastsof Britain; that he 
might be prepared to take advantage 
of the first opportunity which the 
course of events mig^t offer. 

The next year, having receiv«d the 
submission of the tribes in the 
neighbourhood of the Forth,he poshed 
his advances along, the eastern shore. 
The operations of the army on land 
were combined with those of a nume* 
Tous fleet at sea. If the sight of the 
shipping alarmed the natives, the 
Bomans were also terrified by reports 
of the multitude and ferocity of their 
enemies. In the darkness of the night 
the Britons attacked the quarters of 
the ninth legion, burst into the oamp, 
and maintained a doubtftil fight withhi 
tdie intrenchments until the break of 
day diadosed the ea|^ of tiie other 
legions advancing to the support of 
their comrades. This campaign seema 
to have conferred little honour on the 
imperial arms. 

Besolved to distinguish the eighth 
and last year of his government^ 
Agricola assembled all lus foroes, and 
added to thdr number several oohorts 
of Britons raised among the tribes of 
the sout^ The Galedoiuans were 
apprized of their danger : and thirty 
thousand warriors under thecommand 
of Galgaous undertook to defend the 
passage of the Grampian mountains. 
They were diwsovered, divided into 
dans, posted one below the other on 



igthmos between the friths of Forth aad 
Clyde.— ^oxdon't Itiner. Septont. 
s Tac. Agcio. 18-»M. 
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the deoliviity of a hilL The plain at 
ite foot was oovered with horsemen 
and armed chariots. Agricola drew 
up his army in two lines, in the first 
of which he placed the aoziliaries, in 
the other the legions. As long as they 
fought with missile weapons, the 
Britons, from their numhers, retained 
the advantage; hut their unwieldy 
and unpointed swords were of little 
use in close action, and they were 
gradually driven up the hill by the 
steady pressure of the auxiliaries.' 
An attempt to surprise the rear of the 
Bomans was defeated by the vigilance 
of the general, who charged in return 
the flfl^ of the Britons, and threw 
them into disorder. The courage or 
despair of a few detached bodies 
protracted the conflict till night. 
The next morning presented a very 
different scene. A vast and dreary 
soUtude had succeeded to the noise 
and turmoil of the preceding day: 
and columns of smoke rising on the 
verge of the horizon proved that the 
Britons had burned their cottages in 
theirflight. TenthousandCaledonians, 
and about four hundred Bomans are 
said to have fallen in the battle.' 

After this victory the army returned 
to winter quarters : the fleet pursued 
its voyage, and sailing round the island, 
arrived at the port of Sandwich, from 
which it had commenced the expe- 
dition. By the jealousy of Domitian, 
the ornaments, but not the parade, of 
a triumph were granted to Agricola, 
who having surrendered the command 
to his successor, Lucullus, returned to 
Bome, waited on his imperial master, 
and sunk into the obscurity of private 
Hfe.» 

The Boman power was now firmly 
established in the island. The tribes 
which had submitted, made no attempt 
to recover their independence: and 



^ They liad oner targets ooTered with 
Bidna, and long heavy swords withont points, 
with which they were aconstoxned to cut, 



the Caledonians, humbled by their 
last defeat, were content to roam witiii- 
out molestaiiion in their native forests. 
The successors of Agricola, instead of 
conducting the legions in the field* 
were employed in protecting the 
public tranquilliV» in settling the 
details of the provincial government, 
and in assimilating the state of Britain 
to that of the other countries which 
had been incorporated in the empire. 
A short sketch of this system will not 
be unacceptable to the reader. 

1. The governor was denominated 
the Prefect or Propretor of Britain. 
His power was supreme within the 
island, but precarious in its duration, 
and dependent on the will of the 
emperor. He united in his own person 
every species of authority which was 
exerdsed by the different magistrates 
within the city of Bome. He com- 
manded the army; he was invested 
with the administration of justice; 
and he possessed the power of substi- 
tuting his own notions of equity in 
the place of the strict letter of the 
law. An authority so extensive and 
irresistible would fluently give birth 
to acts of ii^ustice ; and though the 
imperial court and the senate-house 
were open to the complaints of the 
natives, yet the distance of the capital, 
and the influence of friends, promised^ 
or rather insured, impunity to the 
oppressor. In a few years, however, 
the exorbitant power of the prefects 
was confined by the emperor Hadrian, 
who, in his ** perpetual edict," laid 
down a system of rules for the r^^ula- 
tion of their conduct, and established 
a uniform administration of justice 
throughalltheprovincesoftheempire.^ 

2. Subordinate to the prefect, but 
appointed by the emperor, was the 
procurator or quaestor. It was his 
duty to collect the taxes, and to 



but not to posh.— Tao. Agrio. xxrn. 

• Tao. Agric. 24-38. > Id. 40, 

* Tillem. Emp. ii, 61. 
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administer the leTenue of the pro- 
-vinoe. That revenue arose from a 
variety of imposts : a pollrtax, which 
was not confined to the living, hut 
extended to the Ainerals of the dead ; 
a tax on legacies, the sale of slaves, 
and purchases at auctions; the tenth 
part of the produce of mines ; and a 
certain proportion of com, hay, and 
cattle, which was paid either in kind 
or in money, at the option of the 
procurator.* He was also employed 
occasionally in the dishonourable office 
of aspy ; andhis reports werefrequently 
swelled with ezi^^gerated accounts of 
the riches, the power,and the ambition 
of the prefect. For the distance of 
that officer from the seat of govern- 
ment^ and the natural strength of the 
island, were constant sources of sus- 
picion to the emperors ; and in the 
course of this history we shall see that 
suspicion justified by the conduct of 
the usurpers, who, at the head of the 
British le{|^ons, wiU assume the purple, 
and contend for the empire of Kome. 
3. The amount ci the army main- 
tained in Britain must have varied 
according to circumstances. When 
Plautius undertook the reduction of 
the island, he was at the head of four 
legions with their auxiliaries, a force 
which, at amoderate calculation, would 
exceed fifty thousand men.' If the 
different military stations, which were 
so tiiickly scattered over the country, 
had all been garrisoned at the same 
time, they woidd have required a still 
greater number:' but it is probable 

^ In pTOTinces which snbmitted Tolun- 
tanly, » tenth of the com wu exacted 
(firumentom decnmanqm) : in those which 
were conquered, an arbitrary anantifjr 
(finunentnm stipendiarinm). Besiaea thu 
the natives supplied the corn wanted for 
the army at a fixed price (frumentum 
emptum) : and a certain (juantity for the 
use of the governor, for which a composition 
was usualhr paid in money (frumentum 
nstimatom).— See Murphy's Tacitus, from 
La Bleterie, Tol. It. p. 402. 

* At that period a legion consisted of 
6,100 infantry, 726 oavalry, and nearly the 



thai^ in proportion as the Soman 
power was established, many of them 
were abandoned; and we know that, 
during the decline of the empire, the 
army under the three military com- 
manders in Britain, did not exceed 
twenty-two thousand men. Into the 
ranks of the legioiu none but Roman 
citizens could claim the privilege of 
admittance ; but the anxiUmies were 
composed of provincials who had not 
obtained the freedom of the city, or of 
barbarians, whom the fiite of war, or 
the prospect of wealth, had drawn into 
the imperial service. These auxiliaries 
nearly equalled the legionaries in 
number: and from the notices of 
ancient writers, and the inscriptions 
on ancient monuments, have been 
discovered the names of three-and- 
thirty cohorts of auxiliary foot, and of 
eleven squadrons of auxiliary horse, 
which were stationed in Britain.^ All 
these were composed of foreigners; 
for though by the law of conscription 
the natives were compelled to serve, 
they were not permitted to remain in 
tiie island. At home they might have 
employed their swords in asserting the 
independence of their country: but 
on the continent they were uncon- 
nected with the inhabitants: for their 
subsistence, they depended on the 
bounty of the emperor; and far from 
combining to subvert, were always 
prepared to support, the throne of 
their benefactor. What their number 
might be, is uncertain : but there exists 
evidence to show, that they amounted 



same number of auxiliaries. — ^Veget. ii. 6. 
Tac. Ann. It. 6. Under the successors of 
Constantine the number of the legions had 
increased from twenty-five to one hundred 
and thirty-two ; but their bulk had dwindled 
from nearly 7,000 to 1,200 men.— Paneir. ad 
Notit. Imp. f. 23. 

3 There were in all one hundred and sixty, 
six stations, besides several smaller forts. — 
Bic. Conn. i. p. 17, SS. Whitaker's Man- 
ches. iii. 2 ; xi. 2. 

* It is not, however, improbable that the 
same cohort or squadron may be sometimes 
designated tmder two different names. 
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io aft leart 8ix«aiid4weiity oohorti; 
that thej wwe dispeised aa &r as 
JBgrpt and Azmeoia; and that mme 
of iiem had aoqnired the anniame of 
" Ismaab)^'' from their Taloor.^ 

When the Roman oonqaeate in 
Britain had reached their utmort 
extent^ th^y were inegnlariy divided 
mto six proTinoea under the govern- 
ment of pretoTB appointed bgr the 
prefect The long tract of bmd which 
rone from the western eocizeraily of 
Cornwall to the South Eozeland in 
Eent^ is almost separated from the 
rest of the island hj the arm of the 
aea^ now called the Bristol Channel, 
and Vjr the course of the river Thames. 
This formed the most wealthy of the 
British provinces; and from prioritgr 
of conquest or proximity of situation 
was distinguished by the name of 
Britannia PrinuL Britannia Secunda 
comprised the present principality of 
Wales, with the addition of that tract 
which is included by the Severn in its 
circuitous course towards St. George's 
Channel Elavia Caasariensis was the 
next in order, but the first in extent 
It was bounded on two sides l^ the 
former provinces, and on the two 
others by the Humber, the Don, and 
the German Ocean. To the north of 
the Humber lay the province of 
Ttfarimai. It reached to the Eden and 
Tyne, and its ojppouiQ shores were 
washed l^ the western and eastern 
seas. Yalentia followed, including the 
Scottish lowbnds as far as the friths 
of Clyde and Perth. The tribes 
beyond the friths formed the sixth 
government of Yespasiana^ divided 
fkom the independent Caledonians by 
the long ohahi of mnwwtfting, which 
rises near Dunbarton, crosses the two 
counties of Athol and Badenoch, and 



1 Apod Oand. introd. p. cm, 

* Bio. Conn. i. p. 16. Not. imp. oecid. 
£. US. The capitals of thase prorinoas ware 
Biohborongh, Caarlaon, London, York, 
Whitham, and' Invankeae. The existance 
of tha last provinca of Vespaaiana has bean 
qoestionod: bat tha aathonly of Bicbard ia 



stretGhesb^oDd the Frith of Ifiim^. 
But the greater part of tins province 
was wrested at so eariy a period from 
the dominion of Bome, that it ia 
seldom mentioned Vy writers, and the 
pretentuza of AgrioolA has been gene- 
rally considered as the northern limit 
of the empire in Britain.' To each of 
these divisums was allotted a sq[wrate 
government under the general super- 
intendence of the prefect: but the 
interests of the rulers were most 
jealously separated from those of tiie 
j^vinciala. Bvery Brittm by his 
birth was excluded from all oflBces of 
trust and autborilgr in his own 
country; and every holder of such 
office was prohibited by law from 
marrying a native^ or purohaaing 
property within the island.' 

Throughout these prov in ces were 
scattered a great number of inhabited 
towns and military posts, the names 
of which are still preserved in the 
itineraries of Bichard and iLatoninus. 
They were partiy of British and pertly 
of Boman origin; and were divided 
into four classes, gradually descending 
in the scale of privilege and import- 
ance. L The first rank was claimed 
by the colonies. It had long been the 
policy of Bcnne to reward her veterans 
with a portion of the lands of the 
conquered nations; and for this 
purpose those situations were gene- 
rally selected, which combined the 
double advantage of a fruitfiil soil, and 
a military position. Each colony was 
a miniature representation of the 
parent city. It adopted the same 
customs, was governed by the same 
laws, and with similar titles conferred 
on its magistrates a similar authority. 
In Britain there were nine of these 
establishments, two of a civil, seven of 

corroborated br the testimony of Ptoleo^, 
who mentions tne military station of Ptero- 
tone or Inverness. — Ptol. vm. 2, apnd Gale. 
Whit. Manch. i. 8 ; iii. 2 ; xi. 2. 

s Sea tha Fandaots, xziiL tit. iL a. 38, 67, 
63. Cod. Thaod. Tiii. tit. zr. lag. 1« 
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a military d6soriptioiL^ In the oon- 
stitution of the latter, we disoover a 
striking similitude to the feudal 
tenures of later age& The veteran 
leoeiTed his land firom the bounty of 
the empeior ; and was obliged to enrol 
his sons in the army, as soon as they 
should attain the years of manhood. 
Disgrace, imprisonment, or sometimes 
dsath, was the punishment of the 
youth who refused to serve the bene- 
£iotor of his father and &mily. 2. The 
advantages enjoyed by the colonies 
were nearly equalled, in some respects 
surpassed, by the privileges of the 
municipal cities; the inhabitants of 
which were exempted firom the opera- 
tion of the imperial statutes, and with 
tiie title of Koman citizens, possessed 
the right of choosing tiieir own 
decuriones or magistrates, and of 
enaoting their own laws. Privileges 
so valuable were reserved for the 
reward of extraordinary merit, and 
Britain could boast of only two 
iiiunioipia,Yerulam and York.* But 
the jus Latii, or Latian right, as it 
conferred more partial advantages, 
was bestowed with greater liberality. 
Ten of the British towns had obtained 
It fromthefavourof differentemperors, 
wd were indulged with the choice of 
their own magistrates, who, at the 
expiration of the year, resigned their 
offices^ and claimed the freedom of 
Borne.' That freedom was the great 
olject of provincial ambition ; and 
by the expedient of annual elections, 
it was successively conferred on 
almost all the members of each Latin 
corporation. 4. The remaining towns 
were stipendiary, compelled, as the 
term imports, to pay tribute, and 
governed by Boman ofBlcers, who 

^M^p— ^^^.^i^ji III m I ■!— — - I i» ■ » — 

^ Biohboroi^ifa, London, Colohester, Bath, 
Okyaemter, Caerleon, Ohester, Linooln, and 
Cheaterfiela. — Bic. Corin. i. p. 36. 

' Bic. Corin. i. p. 36. 

s Invemesiu Perth, Diuib«rton, Oarliale, 
Catteriok, Blaokrode, Girenceflter, Salis- 
b«7, Caister in Lincoln^hii«» and Slaok in 
Loogwood. — Bio. ibid. 



received their ^ss/posjoAsamA firom <^e 
pretor. These distinctions were, 
howevor, gradually abolished. Anto- 
ninus granted to every provineaal of 
rank and opulence the freedom of tbe 
city: Caracalla extended the indnl« 
gence to the whole body of the natives.^ 

GDhough Agricola had defeated, he 
had not been able to subdue, the 
Caledonians. Alter his departure 
they continued to insult the Boman 
power ; fi[«quently crossed the line of 
forts between the two fiil^; and by 
their successfial example, rekindled 
the fame of independence in the 
breasts of many among their country-r 
men. In less than thirty yean tiie 
state of Britain had bec(MBe so pre- 
carious, as to require the presence of 
the emperor Hadrian. Of his exploits 
history is alent ; but on the testimony 
of medaJs and inscriptions, we may 
believe that he expelled the barbarians, 
and recovered the provinces which 
had been lost.^ If, however, his vic- 
tories have berai forgotten, his memory 
has been preserved by a military work, 
which was executed under Mb direc- 
tion, and has hitherto defied the 
ravages of time. Convinced by expe- 
rience that the pretentura thrown up 
by Agricola could not confine the 
northern tribes, he resolved to oppose 
a second barrier to their incursions, 
by drawing a ditch and rampart across 
the island, firom the Solway frith on 
the western, to the mouth of the 
Tyne on the eastern coast Tins 
mighty fortification measured in 
length more than sixty of our milae; 
and strong bodies of troops were 
permanently stationed at short inter- 
vals on the whole extent of the line.^ 

But the tranquillity whidi had been 



« Tillem. Bnm. ii. 103. Hence he ia thus 
addrened by Bntilina : — 

IFrbem feoiati quod prioa orbis erat. 

BviU. IHn. y. 66. 

B See Speed, 96 ; Gamd. introd. Ixzix. 

« Spartian. in Hadrian, p. 290. The yal- 
Inm may be traced from Burgh on the aanda 
to the town of If ewoaatie, avoiding the 
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ertab l ii h ed by H ad rim, wis repeatedly 
distorbed dormg the reign of his 
snooewnr, Antoninus. On the north 
of the Tslliun the six tribes of the 
MasetaB re-esKrted their indepen- 
decue; on the south the Brigantes 
took op ann^ and invaded the terri- 
tory of the Ordcmoes. LoUinsUrbictts 
VIS appointed propretor of Britain. 
He duistised the Brigantes, sabdued 
the MaaetK, and, in imitation of 
Hadrian, carried a similar fortification 
across the isthmns, firom Gaer-riden 
or ICinneii on the Forth, to Alclnid on 
the Clyde, a distance of more than 
thirty-six miles. In honour of the 
emperor, it was called the vallum of 
Antoninus; and from numerous in- 
scriptions which have been preserved, 
we learn the names of the different 
corps by which it was raised, and the 
different portions of work which were 
respectively allotted to each.' 

Hostilities were now become 
habitual between the Caledonians 
and the Somans. Urged by national 
animosity and the love of plunder, 
these intractable barbarians annually 
assaulted the vallum of Antoninus, 
often eluded the vigilance, or over- 
powered the opposition, of the guards, 
and spread devastation over the 
province. But in the reign of 
Commodus their incursions assumed 
a more formidable appearance, and 
the discontent of the legions alarmed 
the emperor for the safety of Britain, 
l/lpius Marcellus, a soldier of approved 
valour and unsullied integrity, was 
made propretor. He restored the 
discipline of the army, and drove the 



xnountftinB, and winding along thevalleyB. 
The ditch appears to haye been eleven feet in 
breadth, ana nine in depth : the rampart, 
at the present day, rises in some parts six 
feet above the originsl snrfaoe. Besides 
this, two aggeres or mounds of earth, one 
on the north, the other on the south, run 
the whole len^h, in lines parsllel to the 
ditoh, at the distance of nearly twenty- feet. 
Jt is probable, that the mound to the south 
was a military road : and that the origpnal 
work of Hadrian, like that of Antonmos 
between the friths, consisted of no more 



Caledonians bade to their native 
mountains. But his services were 
requited with ingraiitade. By his 
severity he incurred the hatred of & 
seditious soldiery, while his fj^ory 
exdted the jealousy of a dissolute 
prince. From the swords of the 
former he escaped with difficulty; 
Commodus recalled him finom his 
command, and reluctantly abstained 
firom depriving him of life.' 

But the British legions soon made a 
trial of the resolution, or the weakness, 
of the emperor. They sent a deputa- 
tion of fifteen hundred men to demand 
the head of the minister Perennis. 
Without oppositbn these dangerous 
petitioners marched through Gaul 
and Italy, and were met at the gates 
of Borne by Commodus himself. To 
that prince, immersed in pleasure, and 
reckless of blood, the life of a favourite 
was a trivial object. He surrendered 
Perennis to their revenge; the un- 
happy victim was scourged and 
beheaded, and his wife and daughters 
were immolated on his remains.' 

The government of Britun was 
next conferred on Clodius Albinus. 
His birth and abilities awakened the 
jealousy of his imperial master, who, 
either with the view of securing his 
fidelity, or, as is more probable, of 
trying his ambition, offered him the 
rank and authority of Caesar. Albinus 
had the prudence to decline the in- 
sidious present; but after the death 
of Commodus, and the ephemeral 
reigns of Pertinax and Julian, he wil- 
lingly accepted the same dignity from 
the emperor Severus. It soon, how- 

than the ditch, the rampart, and the road. 
The agger on the north might be afterwards 
added as a military way for the wall of 
Severus, when the vallum could be na 
longer considered as a work of defence. 

1 Fausan. in Arcad. 1. viii. p. 096. Camtol. 
in Anton, p. 297. Horsier, Brit. Itom. 
p. 160. Henry ii. App. iz. 4ff6. 

> Dio apud Ziphil. in Ck)mmodo, p. 286, 
287. 

s Ibid. p. 287. Lamprid. in Com. p. 311. 
Zonar. p. 209. 
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ever, appeared, that with all the parade 
of friendship, Severas was a seoret and 
mortal enemy; and Albinus, by the 
advice of his friends, assumed the 
imperial purple, and led the British 
legions into Gaul. The two armies, 
amounting to one hundred thousand 
men, fought in the plain of Trevouz, 
near Lyons. At first the cause of 
Albinus was seen to triumph. Severus 
disappeared from the field; but he 
soon returned with a fresh body of 
men, renewed the battle, and obtained 
the victory. The British Caesar paid 
with his head the forfeit of his 
ambition.^ 

Severus was now undisputed master 
of the empire. To abolish the exor- 
bitant power of the prefect of Britain, 
he divided the island into two govern- 
ments, bestowing the one on Heracli- 
anns, and the other on Yirius Lupus.' 
The latter with an army of new levies 
was unable to withstand the united 
efforts of the Matetse and Caledoni- 
ans, and was compelled to purchase 
with money a precarious respite from 
their incursions. The expedient, 
though it procured a temporary for- 
bearance, invited them to a repetition 
of the attempt ; and Lupus, wearied 
with continued hostilities, solicited 
the presence of the emperor, and the 
aid of a numerous army.^ 

Though Severus was advanced in 
year^, and declining in health, he 
cheeif ully obeyed the summons of his 
lieutenant. He was accompanied by 
his two sons, Caracalla and Geta: to 
the younger he committed the civil 
government of the province ; to Cara- 
calla he assigned a part in the pro- 
jected expedition. When the army 
moved from York, the selection of 
the commanders, the number of the 
legions and auxiliary cohorts, and the 
long train of carriages laden with 

1 Herodian, iii. 16—23. Dio ftpnd Xipbil. 
in Sever, p. 322—324. 

» Elf dvo 4/efeoi/mc.— Herod, iii. 24. 

1 



provisions and implements of war, 
proclaimed the determination of the 
emperor to subdue, if not to extermi- 
nate, all the rebellious tribes in the 
north. The Britons were but ill pro- 
vided against so formidable an in- 
vasion. They possessed no other de- 
fensive armour than a narrow target. 
Their weapons were a dirk, an un- 
wieldy sword hanging from the waist 
by an iron chain, and a short lance, 
from one extremity of which was sus- 
pended a bell. But they were aided 
by the nature of the country, abound- 
ingin mountains, lakes, and forests; 
by constitutions inured to fiitigue, 
hunger, and every privation; by habits 
of running, swimming, and wading 
through rivers and morasses; and 
above all, by a contempt of danger, 
and an unconquerable love of freedom. 
The progress of the Bomans was con- 
stantly interrupted by the necessity 
of opening roads through the woods, 
of throwing bridges over the rivers^ 
and of erecting causeways across the 
marshes. It was in vain that Severus 
sought for an enemy in front. The 
natives had wisely divided themselves 
into detachments, which hung on the 
flanks of the Eomans, watched every 



advantage, and often inflicted a sudden 
and severe wound on the long and 
encumbered line of their enemies. 
Still the emperor, regardless of his 
losses, and imappalled by difficulties, 
pressed forward till he reached the 
Prith of Cromarty, where he conde- 
scended to accept the offers of submis- 
sion which he had formerly refused; 
and, that he might appear to punish 
the obstinacy of the natives, exacted 
the nominal surrender of a part of 
their territory. But this trivial ad- 
vantage had been dearly purchased, 
and the number of the Eomans, who 
perished by fatigue, by disease, and by 



Spartan, in Sever, p. 320. Insoriptiona in 
Speed, p. 139, by mutake for 111. 

s Herod, iii. 46. 
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the sword, has been esluiiated st fifty 
l^ousand.* 

When SeveniB returned to York, 
he had leisure to devise means for the 
future seou^y of the southern pro- 
vinces. From what he had seen, he 
was oonvinoed that no rampart of turf 
could resist the assaults of these aotive 
and persevering barbarians; and he 
determined to confine their incurdons 
by raising a solid wall of stone a few 
paces to the north of the vallum of 
Hadrian. In the neighbourhood of 
the sea it preserved a parallel direc- 
tion ; but as it a|>proached tiie higher 
ground, leaving the work of that 
emperor to wind its drouitous course 
along the valleys, it boldly ascended 
the most lofty eminences, and ran 
along the margin of the most abrupt 
precipices. Its height was twelve 
feet;^ its breadth at the foundation 
varied from two to three yards. In 
front was sunk a ditch of the same 
dimensions with that of Hadrian : and 
lor its protection were assigned four 
squadrons and fourteen cohorts, com- 
posing an army of ten thousand men, ' 
quartered in eighteen stations along 
tiie line of the walL By the historian 
of Severus, this stupendous erection 
is pronounced the principal glory of 
his reign : by the traveller of the pre- 
sent di^ its remains are viewed with 
flselings of astonishment and delight.^ 

Scarcely had the Bomans evacuated 
the territory of the Caledonians and 
Ma8etss,when information wasbrought 
to Severus, that the barbarians had 
reoommenced hostihties. His infirm- 
ities had been so much increased by 
the fotigue of the late campaign, that 
he was no longer able to join the 
army. He gave the command to 
Caracalla, with an injunction to eztdr- 
pate tiie whole race without mercy. 
But that prince had a fiur different 

1 Bio apnd Xipliil. ia Bevero, p. MO. 
Herod, iii. 46-40. 

s Bede, Hist. i. 12. 



olgect in view— 4io exclude his brother 
Geta firom the succession. Instead of 
marching against the Britons, he en* 
deavoured to gain the affection of ^e 
troops, by indulgence and donatives; 
and, as soon as his father had expired 
at York, renewed the peace, disbanded 
the army, and returned to Bome.^ 

History is httle more than a record 
of the miseries inflicted on the many 
by the passions of a few. If then, for 
more than seventy years from the 
death of Severus, Britain has escaped 
the notice of the ancient annalistB, 
we may infer that they were years of 
comparative tranquillity and hi^pi- 
ness. The northern tribes respected 
the strength of the new fortification, 
and the valour of the army by which 
it was guarded: and the natives of tho 
south, habituated from their infency 
to submission,bQre wi&out impatience 
the yoke, which had pressed so heavily 
on their free-bom fethers. The rest 
of the empire was convulsed by the 
claims of the numerous competitors, 
known by the name of the thirty 
tyrants; and from coins, which have 
been occasionally discovered in the 
island, it is supposed that Fosthumus, 
LoUiaiius^ Yictorinus, Tetrious^ Bo- 
nosus, and ^lianus were successively 
acknowledged in Britain. If the in- 
ference be accurate, the silence of 
history shows, that their authority 
was admitted without opposition, and 
not established at the point of the 
sword, as it was in the other provinoes. 
Probably Britain constantly followed 
the fortune of GauL 

This distracted state of the empire 
had opened new prospects to the 
barbarians, who, under the aK>ella- 
tions of Franks and Saxons, possessed 
the coast tram the mouth of the Bhine 
to l^e extremity of the Cimhrican 
Chersonesus. They swept into their 



s Votit. imp. Fancirol. f. 176, 177. 
mom deoaa.--8part. in Severo, 321. 

«I>io,p.342. Herod, ibid. 
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own ports the eommeroe of the nanow 
seas, and insulted by their predatory 
expeditions the shores of Gaul and 
Britain. To chastise or restrain their 
insolence, the command of a powerftil 
fleet, with the title of Count of the 
Saxon shore, was given by the 
emperors Diodesian and Maximian 
to Oarausius, an experienoed ofEioer, 
and a Menapian by birth. His 
conduct soon awakened suspicion. 
The pirates continued their depreda- 
tions with impunity; a portion of 
their spoil was regularly surrendered 
to Gorausius; and the money was 
employed in debauching the loyalty 
of the mariners. Maximian prepared 
to punish his perfidy. But the Mena- 
pian unexpectedly fortified Boulogne, 
concluded an aitiimoe with the barba- 
rians, sailed to Britsin, induced the 
army and fleet to espouse his cause, 
and assuming with the imperial purple 
the name of Augustus, set at defiance 
the whole power of Borne. 

The reign of this adventurer was 
fortunate and glorious. The Cale- 
donians were compelled to flee before 
his arms; his authority was acknow- 
ledged on the western coast of Gaul ; 
and a numerous fleet carried the terror 
of his name to the entrance of the 
Mediterranean. It was not, however, 
to be expected, that the emperors 
wonld tamely acquiesce in his usurp- 
ation. At first indeed they thought 
it more prudent to admit him as their 
colleague : but when they had adopted 
the two Caesars Galerius and Constan- 
tius, they assigned to the latter the 
task of wresting Britain from his 
dominion. Constantius began the 
attempt with the siege of Boulogne. 
By Ms orders the mouth of the 
harbour was obstructed by a mound 
of stones; and the garrison, cut off 
from any assistance from Britain, 
was, after an obstinate resistance, 
compelled to surrender. This loss 
mig^t grieve, but did not dishearten 
Carausius. He was still master of 



the sea, and at the head of a numerous 
army. But, while he was employed 
in providing against a distant danger* 
he fell a victim to domestic treachery; 
and in the eighth year of his reign 
was murdered at York by Alleotus, a 
minister who had abused his con- 
fidence, and dreaded his resentment. 

Allectus enjoyed during three yean 
the reward of his treachery. The 
time was spent by Constantius in 
preparing a fleet which might safely 
transport his troops to the island. To 
distract the attention of the enemy, 
it was divided into two squadrons, of 
which one under his command was 
stationedat Boulogne, the other,nnder 
that of the prefect Asclepiodotus, in 
the mouth of the Seine. The lattez; 
owing to the impatience of the 
mariners, was the first which put te 
sea; and sailing under the cover of a 
fog, passed unobserved by the Britidi 
fleet near the Isle of Wight, and 
reached without opposition the adja- 
cent coast. The Csesar himself with 
a still more powerftil armament 
directed his course to the shore of 
Kent; and at his landing received 
the pleasing intelligence that Alleotus 
was dead. On the first news of the 
arrival of Asclepiodotus, the usurper 
had hastened towards the spot: but 
the greater part of his forces were 
unable to equal his speed; and with 
his guard, a band of Franks, he was 
speedily overwhelmed by the Bomans. 
Nor was this the only instance of the 
good fortune of the Csesar. A division 
of his fleet, which had separated in 
the dark, entered *the Thames, and 
advanced without meeting an enemy 
to the neighbourhood of London. At 
that moment a body of auxiliaries in 
the pay of Allectus, hearing of his 
death, began to plunder the city. It 
was saved from destruction hy the 
accidental arrival of the Bomans : and 
Constantius himself was soon after- 
wards hailed by the inhabitants as 
their sovereign and deliverer. He 
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immediately restored the inqnrial 
authorily: Britain became his laToor- 
ite reddeaoe ; and the natives eqjoyed 
the bmefit of a mild and eqoitiAle 
administration, tQl their happiness 
nasdistnrbedl^religious persecntion.' 
At the distance of so many ages it 
is impossible to discover by whom 
Christianity was first preached in the 
island. Some writers have ascribed 
that province to St Peter; others 
have preferred the rival daim of St 
Pftul : but both opinions, improbaUe 
as they are in themselves, rest on the 
most slender evidence ; on tesUmoniea, 
which are many of them irrelevant^ 
all amingaons and nnsatis&ctoiy. It 
it is however certain that at a very 
early period there were Christians in 
Britain : nor is it difficolt to acoonnt 
for the droomstanoe, from the inter- 
course which had long subsisted 
between the island and Bome. 
Within a very few years finom the 
ascension of Christ, the ohuroh of 
Bome had attained great celebrity: 
soon afterwards it attracted the notice 
and was honoured with the enmity 
of Chmdins and Nero.* Of the 
Bomans whom at that period choice 
or necessity conducted to Britain, and 
of the Britons who were induced to 
visit Bome, some woi:dd of course 
become acquainted with the professors 
of the gospel, and yield to the exertions 
of their zeal. Both Pomponia Grse- 
cina^the wifeof the proconsul Plautius, 
Hie first who made any perman^it 
conquest in the island, and Claudia^ a 
British lady, who had married the 
senator Pudens, are, on rather pro- 
bable grounds, believed to have been 



1 Faneger. Tet. p. 177, 180. Eutrop. ix. 
p. 669. Anrel. Yiot. in ConsUn. 

s Epist. to Bonuuis, i. 8. Snet. in Cland. 
xxT. ?Fao. Ann. xr. 44. 

* For Fomponia, lee Tmaixu, Ann. ^i« 
32 ; for Cl«idift compare St. FaaX 3 Tim. iv. 
21, with Martial, epig. ii. 6^ iv. 13. 

* Votbing can be leaa probable in itself, 
nor leaa aap^orted br ancient testimony, 
than the opuuon that Britain waa oonverted 



But whether it ^ 
owing to the piety of these, or of 
other indhndwds,^ that the doctrine 
of Christianity was first introduced 
among the Britan^ it appears to have 
made proadytes, and to have pro- 
ceeded with a siknt bat steady pace 
towards the exfivmilgr of the island. 
The attention of the Boman officers 
was absorbed in the civil and military 
duties of their stations; and while 
the blood of the Christians flowed in 
the other provinces of the onpire, the 
Britons were suffered to practise the 
new religion without molestation. 
There is even evidence that the 
knowledge of the gospel was not 
confined to the subjects of Bome. 
Before the dose of the second cen- 
tury, it had penetrated among the 
independent tribes of tiie nmth.^ 

It mig^t have been eipeoted that 
the Britidi writers would have pre- 
served the memory of an event so 
important in their eyes as the oon- 
version of their fathers. But tiieir 
traditions have been so embellisfaed 
or disfigured by fiction, that without 
collateral evidence^ it is hardly possible 
to distinguish in them' ndiat is real 
firom that which is imaginary. After 
deducting firomthe aoconntof Nennius 
and his brethren eveiy improbable 
circumstance, we may believe that the 
authority conferred by the emperor 
Claudius on Cogidunus, was continued 
in his family; that Lucius (Lever 
maur, or the great light), one of his 
near descendants, was a believer in the 
gospd ; that he sent to Bome Pagan 
and Bervan to be more perfectly 
instructed in the Christian fidtii; and 



hj oriental missionariea. The only founda- 
tion on which it rests, is, that in ^e soTenth 
centoxy the Britons did not keep Easter on 
the same day as the choroh of Bome. That, 
however, thej did so in the beginning of the 
fonrth oento^, is plain from Bosebxai (Vit. 
con. iu. 19), Socratea (Hist. t. 28), and the 
council of Aries (Spelman, p. 40, 42). 

s Britanniamm maccessa Romania loca, 
Chriato vero snbdita.— Tertul. adrer. Jatd. 
c. rii. p. 189, ed. Bigalt. 
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that theee eavays, having received 
ordination from Pope EleutheriuB, at 
their return, under the influence of 
thdr patron, increased the number 
of the proaelytes by their preaching, 



and established the British, after the 
model of the continental churches.* 
But independently of such authority, 
we have undoubted proof that the 
beUeyers were numerous, and that a 
regular hierarchy had been instituted, 
before the close of the third century. 
Bor by contemporary writers the 
church of Britain is always put on an 
equality with the churches of Spain 
and QvaX; and in one of the most 
early of the western councils, that of 
Aries in 814^ we meet with tiie names 
of tinree British bishcq^ Ebohus of 
York, Bestitutus of London, and 
Adelphius of Lincoln.' 

It has been observed that the British 
Christians had hitherto escaped the 
persecutions to which their conti* 
nental brethren were repeatedly 
exposed. But in the beginning of 
the fourth century, Dioclesian and 
Hasimian determined to avenge the 
disastersof theempireon theprofessors 
of the gospel: andedictswerepublished, 
by which the churches in every pro- 
vince were ordered to be demolished, 
and the reftisal to worship the gods of 
paganism was made a crime punishable 
with death. Though Gonstantius 
might condemn, he dared not forbid 
the execution of the imperial mandate : 
but he was careful at the same time 
to show by his conduct his own opinion 
of religious persecution. Assembling 
around him the Christian officers of 

1 The sabttanoe of this aooonnt is con- 
finned bj Bedft^ who twice in his Historj, 
and onoe in his Chronide, tells us that 
Lucius, a Britishprince, sent messengers to 
Some to Pope Elentherios, for instruction 
in the Christian faith. He places this mes- 
sage in the abort interral between the death 
of the emperor Ck>mmodn8 (Chron. Op. Min. 
173) and that of the emperor Anrelins 
(Hist. i. c. 4) : that is, between the years 
189 and 180. It is difficult to reconcile this 
date with that which he assigns to the acces- 



his household, he communicated to 
them the will of the emperors^ and 
added, that they must determine to 
resign their employments^ or to afayure 
the worship of Christ. If some among 
thempreferred their interestto their re- 
ligion, they received the reward which 
their perfidy deserved. The CsBsar 
dismissed them from his service, 
observing that he would never trust 
the fidelity of men who had proved 
themselves traitors to their God.' 
But the moderation of Constantius 
did not restrain the seal of the inferior 
magistrates. The churches in almost 
every district were levelled with the 
ground: and of the Christians many 
fled for safety to the forests and 
mountains, many suffered with con- 
stancy both torture and death. Oildas 
has preserved the names of Julius and 
Aaron, dtiaens of Caerleon upon Usk ; 
and the memory of Alban, the proto- 
martyr of Britain, was long celebrated 
both in his own country and among 
the neighbouring nations. But within 
less than two years Diodenan and 
Maximian resigned the purple; Con- 
stantius and Galerius assumed the 
titie of emperors ; and the freedom of 
religious worship vras restored to the 
Christian inhabitants of the island.^ 

Constantius, while he was yet in an 
inferior situation, had married Helena^ 
a native of Bithynia according to some 
writers, the daughter of a British 
prince, if we may believe our national 
historians. IVhen he was raised to 
the dignity of Ctesar, he was compelled 
to repudiate Helena for Theodora^ the 
daughter-in-law of Maximian ; but 



sion of Anrelius, namely, 166. But that 
number is evidently^ an error, arising per- 
haps from the negheence of some copyist, 
who wrote clvi. for cud., the correct date. 

* Spehn. Cionc. 48, 46. Labbe, Cone. L 
1430. Busebins, t. 83. Socrates, r. 21. 
Ool. Lond. should be Col. lind. Lindnm 
or LindicoHnnm, Lincoln. 

> Euseb. Vit. Cons. i. 16. Sosom. i. 6. 
Lact. de Hortib. Ferseo. 16, 16. 

« GUd. Tii. Tin. Bed.LTii. 
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HekDft bad abeady borne him a son in 
Britaio,* the oelebratod Constantine, 
on whom posteriigr baa bestowed the 
epitheti of the "greaL" The yonng 
prince was educated an honourable 
bestage in the oonrt» fint of Piodeaian, 
and then of Qalerius: bat on the 
report that bia Mher'a health was 
rapidly declining, he snatched a 
Iwonrable moment to escape, and 
maiming at e¥er7 post the hoiaes 
which were not necessary for his 
flighty contrived to retard the speed 
of his pursoera. He reached York a 
few days before Constantius expired; 
was recommended by him to the 
afiEection of the soldiery ; and assumed, 
with their approbation, the titles of 
C«8ar and Augustus. The sequel of 
his story, and the long course of tIc- 
tories by which he united the whole 
empire under bis own authority, are 
subjects foreign from these sheets: 
but it will be necessary to notice an 
important alteration which he made 
in the government of Britain.^ 

Diodesian had divided the whole 
empire into four parts, under himself, 
Maximian, and the two Cflosars. 
When Oonstantine became sole 
emperor, he adopted a similar parti- 
tion under four pretorian prefects. 
At the same time new titles and 
employments were devised; and 
throughout the whole gradation of 
office, the military was jealously 
separated from the civil administra- 
tion. By this arrangement Britain 
was placed under the jurisdiction of 
the prefect of the Gauls, whose 
authority extended from the wall of 
Antoninus to the southern limits of 
Mauritania Tingitana. His deputy 
with the title of vicar of Britain 
resided at York: while the subordinate 
charge of the provinces was intrusted 
to the two oonsulars of Valentia and 
Maxima, and the three presidents of 

^^'' ' ■^■■■ii«-. ■■ ■■»■ 

^ Ta nobilea UUe oriendo fecisti. — Paneg. 
teter. p. 102 ; item, p. 207. 
s Zoom. ii. 78, 79. FluloBtorg. i p. tf 7. 
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Seounda. The administration of 
justice, and of the finances, was 
continued in the hands of these 
ministers: but the command of the 
army was divided among three 
military officer^ who acknowledged 
for their superior the master of tiie 
cavalry or infantry stotiMied on the 
banks of the Bhine. They were 
distingnisbed by the titles of the 
duke of Britain, whose command 
reached from the northern bonndary 
to the Humber; the count of the 
Saxon shore, whose duty it was to 
guard the coast, from tiie Humber to 
the Land's End in Cornwall ; and the 
count of Britain, to whom were 
subject all the other garrisons in the 
island.' 

Under Constantino and his sons 
Britain eiyoyed more than Mty years 
of tranquillity. The aggressions of 
the barbarians were repressed; and 
industry and commerce were encou- 
raged. The first check was given to 
the public prosperity by the crusty 
and avarice of Paulus, a Spanish 
notary. He had been sent to the 
island with a commission from tiie 
emperor Constantius to inquire into 
the conduct of the officers, who, during 
the general defection of the western 
armies, had adhered to tiie usurper 
Magnenlius. Paulus was oninently 
skilled in all the arts of rapacity and 
chicanery; with him wealth was a 
sufficient presumption of guilt; and 
no man, whose possessions might 
fill the coffers of the notary and his 
imperial master, was ever acquitted at 
his tribunal. Martin, the vicar of 
Britain, had lamented, and sometimes 
interposed to prevent, these iniquitous 
proceedings. But he was informed 
that a deep scheme had been laid to 
involve him in the common delin- 
quency; and, impelled by despair, he 



s Zooim. ii. 109, 110. TiAem. it. U7. ITot. 
Imp. f. 165, 161, IflB, 176, 177. 
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made an attempt on the h^ of the 
notary. The stcoke was parried ; and 
Martin instantly plunged his sword 
into his own heart His real or 
pretended aooomplioes were punished 
with torture and confiscation, exile or 
death; and Faolus continued his 
oareer regardless of the hatred and 
imprecations of the natives. By 
Oonstantius he was applauded for 
has fidelity : Julian, the succeeding 
emperor, commanded him to he burnt 
alivB.' 

While Julian held with the title 
of Caesar the prefiMstnre of Gaul, an 
event occurred which proves the 
great resources of Britain at this 
period. The [Franks, Saxon% and 
Alemaani had previously crossed to 
the left bank of the Ehine, laid waste 
an extensive tract of country, reduced 
to ashes forty towns, and carried the 
inhabitants into cs^tivity. By re- 
peated victories the Gsesar compelled 
the barbarians to restore their pri- 
aoners: his next object was to provide 
the multitude with food, in a country 
which for years had been desokite. 
The granaries of Britain offered an 
immediate and plentiful supply. A 
fleet of eight hundred small vessels 
was collected in the mouths of the 
[Rhine; repeated voyages were made 
to the British coasts : the cargoes 
vere conveyed in lighters up the 
river; and the almost fiunished 
inhabitants received an ample provi- 
sion, of com both to sow their lands, 
and to support themselves tall the 
following harvest.' Nor was the 



1 Axnm. HarceL air. 12; xc 2. 

* Zoum, m. 145. 

3 Amm. MairceL zyiii. 2, ^. 204^ edit. 
GrcmoT. Libsa. orat. x. torn, li, p. ^1. 

* See Gild. c. 25. 

' ' This appears, 1. Because we have no 
«nridenee oi the eztirpfttion or emigration of 
the amilent tribes : 2. Because tlM charac- 
ter of the Plots is the same as that ^ven of 
the Caledoniaaa by Herodian, Dio^ and 
Bofinns. They liTed by rapine : they went 
ahnost naked (Gild. 16) ; they ponctnred 
the figures of aniTnals on their bodies (Glaod. 



idand equal only to a temporary 
supply. It exported annually great 
quan^ties of com to the continent.^ 

It is remarkaUe that fh>m this 
period, the Caledonians and Masets, 
tribes which for two centuries had 
been the terror of the civilized Britons, 
disappeared without any ostensible 
cause fh>m the page of history: and 
their places are supplied by the Picts 
and Scots^ who, though differing from 
them in name, are described as bar- 
barians equally savage in disposition 
and equally addicted to invasion and 
rapine.^ Of the origin of these two 
nations^ which appear to start sud- 
denly into existence in the course of 
the fourth century, many learned but 
fanciful theories have been invented. 
1. To me it seems manifest that the 
Picts were, under a new denomi- 
nation, the very same people, whom we 
have hitherto called Maietse and Cale- 
donians.^ The name of Caledonians 
properly belonged to the natives of 
that long but narrow strip of land, 
which stretches from Loch Pyne on 
the western, to the Prith of Tain on 
the eastern coast: but it had been 
extended by the Bomans to all the 
kindred and independent clans whidi 
lay between them and the northern 
extremity of the island. In the fourth 
century the mistake was discovered 
and rectified : and from that time not 
only the Caledonians, but their south- 
em neighbours, the five tribes of the 
Magfttffi, began to be known by the 
generic appellation of Picts, a word 
derived perhaps from the national 



de Belle Get. 165) : 3. Because Euffienios, 
the first who mentions them, numbers the 
Caledonians with the other Picts (Bun. 
Pane^. Constan. p. 236) : 4. Because 
Ammianus MarcelUnus (Ub. xxvii. p. 520), 
about eighty ycM^s after Eumenius, divides 
the Pieta into tbe Dioaledonea, confessecHy 
the Caledonians, and the Vecturionet, who 
dwelt in the Tioinitj of the river Tay. — 
Ptol. viii. 3. Eic. Cor. i. 6. The territory 
of the Picts extended from the northern 
ocean as far as the south of €kdloway. — 
Bed. iii. 4. 
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custom of painting the body,* more 
probably from the name which they 
bore in their own language. 2. The 
Scots came undoubtedly from Ireland, 
which, like its sister island, appears 
to have been colonized by adyenturers 
from different countries. Thus we 
meet with tribes of Damnii, Yolantii, 
Brigantes, and Cangii, names which 
point out a British origin ; of Menapii 
and Gauci, descended from the parent 
tribes in Belgium and Germany, and 
of Ibemi and Goncani, who seem to 
have emigrated from Spain.^ These 
were scattered on different points of 
the coast ; while the interior was held 
by numerous clans of the Scoti,' many 
of whom, in the fourth century, united 
with the Attacotti, a kindred clan in 
the neighbourhood of Loch Lomond, 
to plunder the rich provinces of the 
Boman Britons. But the Scots soon 
aspired to something more permanent 
than plunder. From the north of 
Ireland the passage was short and in- 
viting : hordes of adventurers followed 
each other; settlements were obtained 
firam the friendship, or extorted from 
the weakness, of the Picts; and at 

^ Neo fdao nomine Fiofcos 
Bdomoit. — Ctand. tniii. eotuul. Honor. M. 

* Ptol. Tiii. 2. Bio. Corin. i. 8. PionyBins 
plsoes ft Spanitli colony also in the bdlly 
lahndi.— 2)ioM Ferierg, v. 688. 

T69t KatriTtpoio yevkOXri, 

'AAveioi vaiovdiv dyavol iraiBtc 

As the Boman anna never penetrated into 
Ireland, the ancients may hare entertained 
Twy fuse notions of its inhabitants. By 
Siodorus (t. 355). Strabo (iv. 801), MeU 
(iii. M6), and SoHnus (zzii. 42), ^ey are 
aaioiibed as eannibals, and the most hn- 
barons of the human race. But from Taci- 
tos we learn that the ports of Ireland were 
frequented by merohiuits, and that in man- 
ners and disposition the natiyes resembled 
the Britons.-~yit. Agxio. zzIt. 

* In the fourth oentnry, thej werenniTer- 
■aUy known by the name of Boots (Scoticss 
ge n tes Porphyr. apud 8. Hieron. adCtesii^. 
IT. 4ai). Thus Glaudian, speaking of their 
^epreoations, ears : 

He juTit BtilicdM), totam com Seaiu$ Itmen 

XoTit, et inftsto spamavit remige Tethys. 

J>$ Lemd, StU, ii. y. 840. 



last the strangers acquired so marked 
a superiority over the indigenous 
tribes, as to impart the name of Soot- 
land to the northern division of Bri- 
tain.^ It was long, however, before 
the two nations were blended in one 
people. We find the Piots distin- 
guished from the Soots as late as the 
twelfth century.^ 

In the reign of Constantius the 
Picts and Scots entered the Boman 
province in considerable numbers. 
The CflBsar Julian could not be spared 
from Gaul : and Lupioinus, whom he 
sent as his deputy, did not venture to 
meet the invaders. This confession of 
weakness incited them to repeat their 
inroads ; and at each repetition they 
penetrated further into the country. 
They maintained spies in the Boman 
army ; they tempted the fidelity of the 
garrisons ; and they seduced many of 
the foreign auxiliaries to join them in 
the pursuit of plunder. At lengtii 
the emperor Yalentinian was alarmed 
for the safety of the island. Eallo- 
faudes, the Boman general, had beeu 
slain by treachery; Neotarides, the 
count of the Saxon shore, had fiJlen 

Seoiorum oomolos flevit glanialis Itme, 

In eontul,ir, Sbnor. y. 33. 

The island itself was called Aootia. Bootia 
eadem et Hibemia— oi:Qns psrtee priores 
Iberiam intendnnt, nnde et Ibemia dicta : 
Sootia aatem, qaod ab Sootomm gentibos 
oolitur, appellata.— Isid. Orig. jxw. 123. See 
also Oroetns (i. 8), JBthioos (Cosmojr. 607) » 
Barennas Oeographos (Gale, i. 74^, and 
Bede (H«o aatem propne |»atria Seotomm 
est.— Hist. i. 1). It is not improbable that 
the Sooti were the most nomeroas tribe in 
the interior of the isUmd, and a dirision or 
the great Celtic family of the Cotti. The 
langoage of the Waldenaes, the natiTes of 
the TsUeys amid the ColHam Alps, bears to 
this day a great affinity to the femaoalar 
tongues of Ireland and Scotland. See 
Chunberlayne's Oratio Domin. and Pin> 
kerton's Dissert, p. 84. 

* Loam, Fergos, and Angus, the sons of 
fire, a ohieftain of Balraida, in UlsMr, set- 
tled in the isthmns of Oantire in 508. Tmta 
them the Scottish kings <daimed their de> 
scent. See Dr. O'Conor, Prdeg . i. 180 ; ii. 83. 

s Bie. Hagol. 891, 316. 
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ixL batUe; and the flames of devas- 
tation spread along the right bank of 
the Thames. First the steward of the 
imperii^ household, then Joyinus, 
and lastly Theodosias, were appointed 
to the command. That celebrated 
officer, with the flower of the GaUic 
army, landed at Bichborough, and, 
having divided his troops into seyeral 
corps, attacked and defeated the ma- 
rauding parties of the barbarians. 
He entered London in triumph, and 
spent a few weeks in making prepa- 
rations for new victories. The deserters 
were induced by an act of amnesty to 
rejoin their standards; the andent 
discipline of the army was revived; 
supplies and reinforcements were pro- 
vided ; and, on the recommencement 
of hostilities, the invaders were taught 
in several bloody encounters to respect 
thebravery of the troops, and the talents 
of the general They sullenly retired 
beyond the anment limits of the em- 
pire; and Theodosius applied himself 
to re-establish the former system of 
government The political and finan- 
cial departments he confided to the 
vicar Civilis: and as commander of 
the army, repaired the fortifications, 
placed garrisonsinthemilitary stations, 
and restored the province of Valentia^ 
which had bug been abandoned. 
When he left the island, his services 
wereattestedby the gratitude of the na- 
tives, who accompanied him in crowds 
to the sea-shore ; and by the acknow- 
ledgment of his sovereign, who loaded 
him with distinguished honours.^ 

Gratian succeeded his father Valen- 
tinian in the empire, and invested 
with the purple Theodosius the 
younger, the son of the deliverer of 
Britain. There was at the time in the 
island an officer, named Maximus, of 
great abitities,and of greaterambition.' 

1 Amm. Mar. zxrii. c. 8; xxviii. o. 3. 
GUuid. in It. Hon. t. 26. Theodosius ab 
Augusta profectas, quam veteres appellayere 
Lundinium.— Amm. Mar. ibid. 

* Maximus is called a Spaniard by Zosi- 
mua (iv. 247), a Briton bj Soorates *(t. 11) 



Inflamed with jealousy by the pro- 
motion of one who had been 1:^ equal, 
he began to intrigue with the soldiery ; 
and artfully extorted firom their grati- 
tude or their credulity an oflSsr of the 
title of Augustus. It was not without 
apparent rductance that he yielded 
to their entreaties: but his subse- 
quent conduct betrayed his real senti- 
ments. Not content with the pos- 
session of Britain, he aspired to the 
whole of the western empire. At the 
head of the British army he sailed to 
the mouth of the Bhine ; the murder 
of Gratian gave him possession of 
Gaul; and, by the precipitate flight 
of Yalentinian, the grei^r part of 
Italy was compelled to submit to his 
authority. He reigned with dignity, 
and severely chastised the Picts and 
Soots, who attempted to renew their 
inroads. Theodosius received his 
image, and acknowledged his title; 
but roused at last by shame and appre- 
hension, took the field against the 
usurper. On the banks of the Save, 
in Pannonia^ the first shock was given 
to the power of Maximus; and the 
dty of AquUeia soon afberwards saw 
him stripped of the imperial orna- 
ments, and beheaded by order of his 
victorious opponent The Britons, 
who had followed his standard, never 
revisited their country: and the native 
writers lament the defencelen state 
in which it was left by their absence, 
exposed to the insults of its inveterate 
enemies.' 

This favourable opportunity did not 
escape the vigilance of the Hcts and 
Scots. They experienced only a feeble 
resistance fi;t)m the small force that 
remained in the island, and returned 
home laden with the plunder of the 
provinces. Their repeated inroads 
impelled the Britons to lay their dis- 

and Oildas (o. x.), the Bobber of Bich- 
borough by Ausoniufl (Latro Bhutupinua.— 
De olar. Urb. vii. p. 1301, apud Poet. vet.). 
> Prosper, in. Chron. an. 367. 8ozom. 
Hist. yii. p. 721. Oildas, c. 11. Nennius^ 
xnii. 
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treflsed situation befoTO tiie imperial 
court, probably through the means of 
Ghrysantua the Tioar, whose admini- 
stration is mentioned with applause: 
and Stilicho, the master of the in- 
&ntry and cavalry, despatched to their 
assistanoe a body of troops, which 
repelled the invaders, and confined 
them within their own territories.^ 

But the great fabric of the Boman 
power was now shaken to its founda- 
tion. Hordes of barbarians, under 
different denominations, issuing from 
the unknown regions of the east and 
the north, had depopulated the ^Eorest 
of the provinces; and a torrent of 
Goths, Yandals, and Alans, under the 
celebrated Alairic, had poured from 
the summit of the Julian Alps into 
the flourishing plains of Italy. It be* 
came necessary to recall the troops 
from the extremities to defend the 
heart of the empire ; and the cohorts 
which had been stationed along the 
walls in Britain, fought and triumphed 
under the command of Stilicho in the 
bloody battle of Pollentia.^ After 
the retreat of Alaric, the British forces 
seem to have returned to the island, 
and to have driven bade the Pictsi, 
who had taken advantage of their 
absence to plunder the neighbouring 
province. But within two or three 
years the German nations bursting 
into Gaul, spread devastation from 
one extremity to the other ; and the 
legions in Britain, cut off from all 
communication with the emperor 
Honorius, determined to elect an 
emperor for themselves. The purple 
was bestowed on Marcus, one of their 
officers, who soon lost his life in a 
sedition of the soldiery. The next 
object of their choice was Gratian, a 
native of one of the British municipia, 
who, at the end of four months, expe- 
rienced the fate of his predecessor. 
This dangerous pre-eminence was, 



1 Compare Oildas (c. 12) and Bade (i. 12) 
with Glaaduni de Landibiis SfciliohoniB, ii. 
ver. 247. 



however, stall an olqeot of competition. 
Constanttne, a soldier in the ranks, 
with no other pretensions than his 
name, offered himself to t^eir suffrages. 
He was proclaimed Augustus, led 
them to Boulogne, and with the 
assistance of some Boman corps, 
which, lay dispersed in the neighbour- 
hood, cleared the province of the 
barbariansi His son Gonstans, who 
is said to have worn the monastic 
habit at Winchester, was named 
Cnsar, and hastened to take posses- 
sion of Spain. But their prosperity 
was of very short duration. The son 
was put to death at Tienne by Greron- 
tius, one of his own officers ; and the 
father was beheaded at Aries by the 
order of Gonstantius^ who commanded 
the forces of Honorius.' 

While Gonstantine vras thus hasten- 
ing to his ruin, Britain had been the 
theatre of an imiwrtant revcdution. 
The natives, left without a military 
force, and exi)06ed to the inroads of 
their enemies, determined to reject an 
authority which was unable to afford 
them protection. They deposed the 
Boman magistrates, proclaimed their 
own independence, took up anns, and 
with the spirit <^ freemen, drove t^e 
barbarians out of their territories.^ 
When the intelligenee reached Ba- 
venna, Honorius, the legitimate 
emperor, wrote to the states of 
Britain, "to provide for tlieir own 
defence.'' By this ambiguous expres- 
sion he has been thought to have 
released them from their all^iance: 
perhaps hisonly object wwto authorize 
their present efforts, that he mig^t 
thus reserve a claim to their ftitore 
obedience.^ 

It would be interesting to delineate 
the conduct of the natives on this 
memorable occasion, and aecurateiy 
to exhibit the causes which transferred 
the greater part of this island from 

3 Clandian, de Bello Get. t. 416. 

3 ZoBUD. ^. p. 371^375. 

* Id. 376* s Id. 361. 
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the milder dommion of the Bomaiis 
to ihs extemtiiwtuig sword of the 
Saxons. But Britain, after its separa- 
tion firasn the empire, ceased to attract 
the notice of foreign historians ; and 
onr national writers lived at so distant 
aperiod, and have interwoven so much 
&ble in their narra^vesi, that they 
possess hut little claim to onr con- 
fidence. From Zosimus we learn, 
that, on the extinction of the imperial 
authority in the island, the Britidi 
states established domestio govern- 
ments according to circumstances. 
These states were midouhtedly the 
diffirarent cities, which have been 
previously enumerated, and to which 
Honorius had directed his letters. 
As the colonies, municipia^ and Latin 
towns, had always formed so many 
separate commonwealths under the 
sux>erintendenoe of the provincial 
presidents, they would probably wish 
to retain the forms of government to 
which they hadso long beenhabituated. 
It is, however, easy to concave, that 
during the anarchy that must have 
been produced by the sudden removal 
of the Boman magistrates, and the 
confusion occasioned by the repeated 
incursions of the Picts and Soots, 
many a fortunate leader would abuse 
his own power and the confidence of 
his fellow-citizens to usurp the 
sovereign authority. In a few years 
every trace of iwpular government 
had vanished: and all the provinces 
which had belonged to the empire 
were divided among a mxdtitude of 
petty chieftains, principally of British, 
but partly of Boman origin. They 
were dignified with the title of kings, 
though the dominions of many were 
confined within narrower limits than 
most of our present counties : and 
their ambition, their wars, and their 
vioes, inflicted on the country more 
permanent and extensive injuries 

1 GUd. c. xix. zziiL zxr. ; Xpist. p. 10, 
12. Nen, c. ha. Piooop. Hist. Yand. 1. i. 
p. 8, 9. 



than had ever been suffered from the 
incursions of foreign enemies.^ 

Soon after the Britons became 
independent, the greater part of 
Europe was depopulated by the two 
dreadfhl scourges of pestilence and 
famine. This island did not escape 
the general calamity: and the Scots 
and Picts seized the favourable 
moment for the renewal of their 
inroads. The dissensions of tiie 
native chieftains fiiciUtated their 
attempts ; district after district be- 
came the scene of devastation ; till 
the approach of danger admonished 
the more southern Britons to inrovide 
tar their own safety. Some solicited, 
but in vain, the protection of .£tius, 
the Boman general in Gaul : ' others, 
under the guidance of Y ortigem, the 
most powerful of the British kings, 
had recourse to an expedient, which, 
however promising it might appear in 
the outset, proved in the result most 
fatal to the hberiy of their country. 
The emperors had long been accus- 
tomed to purchase the services of the 
barbarians ; and the Armoricans, who, 
like the Britons, had thrown off the 
Boman yoke, had, with the assistance 
of the Saxons, successfully maintained 
their independence.^ Yortigem re- 
solved to pursue the same policy. A 
Saxon squadronof three chiule8,or long 
ships, was cruising in the Channel in 
quest of adventures*; and its two 
commanders, the brothers Hengist 
and Horsa, eagerly accepted the over- 
tures of the British prince, to aid in 
fighting his battles, and to depend for 
their reward on his gratitude. They 
landed at Ebbsfleet, and were cantoned 
in the isle of Thanet.* 

Amidst these calamities, the Britons 
found leisure to attend to theological 
disputes. About the commencement 
of the fifth century Pelagius a Briton, 
and Celestius a Scot, had advanced 



* €K]d. e. xvi. xvii. zxi. 

a Bid. Apo). Panes. Arit. t. 369. 

* GUd. o. xzui. jNen. xxviii. 
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several new and heterodox opinions 
respecting the nature of original sin 
and divine grace. Agriooki, one of 
their disciples, made an attempt to 
diffuse the new doctrine among their 
countrymen; and the British pre- 
lates, unaccustomed to the subtleties 
of controversy, solicited the assistance 
of their neighbours, the bishops of 
Gaul. With the concurrence of Pope 
Celestine, Germanus of Auzerre twice 
visited Britain, once in 429 in company 
with Lupus of Troyes, and again in 
446 with Severus of Treves. By his 
authority the doctrines of Felagius 
were condemned and suppressed, and 
schools for the education of the clergy 



were opened in several dioceses. On: 
one occasion theGaUic prelateresumed 
a character, in which he had distin- 
guished himself during his youth. A 
party of PictsandSazonswere plunder- 
ing the coast Germanus put himself 
at the head of the Britons, and led 
them to a defile, where they awaited 
inambushthe approaohof theinvader& 
On a sudden, by his command, they 
raised a general shout of Hallelujah: 
the cry was reverberated from the sur- 
roundinghills; the enemy fledinamaae- 
ment, and numbers perished in an ad- 
joining river. By our anoieniwriters 
this action was celebrated under the 
name of the £[aUelujah victory.^ 



CHAPTER 11. 
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About the middle of the second 
century the Saxons, an obscure tribe 
of barbarians, occupied the district 
between the Elbe and the Eyder, on 
the neck of the Cimbrican Cherso- 
nesus :'' in the course of two hundred 
years the same appellation had been 
extended to all the nations from the 
extremity of the peninsula to the 
Weser, the Ems, and the Bhine.^ 
They formed a kind of voluntary 
association, which was loosely held 
together by similar interests and 
congenial pursuits. Pillage by land, 
piracy by sea^ were their only profes- 
sion: and though the imperial fleet 

^ Pro«p. in Chron. p. 630, ad ran. 428. 
Constan. Vit. B. Gar. c. 1, 28. Bed. i. 17. 
Hunt. 178 



had often been employed to check, it 
could never subdue their dauntless 
and enterprising spirit. But as tiie. 
power of Bomededined, the audacity 
of the Saxons increased : their expedi- 
tions became more frequent, their 
descents more destructive ; frt>m 
plunder they proceeded to coloniza- 
tion ; and the men who had depopu- 
lated, afterwards repeopled the better 
portion of Britain. Adventurers from 
each of the associated tribes were 
among the colonists ; but the majority 
consisted of Jutes, Angles, and Saxona 
properly so called.^ The original seat 
of the Saxons has already been 

* Ptol. in 4° Earop«B tab. 
> Eatrop. ix. p. 669. 

* Bed. i. 15. JBthelwerd, Chron. p. 476. 
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mentioned: the Angles were their 
neighbours on the noitii as fkr as the 
site of the present town of Flensburgh ; 
end beyond the Angles dwelt the 
nation of the Jutes, with no otiier 
boundary than the ocean.' 

Prom the language of these men, 
their lofty stature, and national 
institutions, it is evident that they 
were of Gothio descent. Their whole 
time was alternately devoted to 
•indolence and to rapine. To earn by 
labour what mif^t be acquired by 
force^ they deemed unworthy the 
sfnrit of a freeman, and consigned the 
<oulture of their lands with the care 
of their flocks to the meaner labour 
of women and slaves. Every warrior 
attached himself to the fortunes of 
«ome favourite chieftain, whom he 
•followed in his piratical expeditions. 
These chieftains guided the councilB 
of the tribe : and from them, in times 
of danger, was selected a leader, who 
exercised the supreme command, and 
was di^ufied with the title of Gyning 
or king. His authority, however, was 
but temporary. It expired with the 
exigency to which itowedits existenca' 

The warlike exertions of these tribes 
were at first checked by their want of 
^irms: but during three centuries of 
•intercourse or hostility with the 
Bomans, they had learned to supply 
the deficiency. They bore a tiurget 
<on the left arm, and employed for 
ofienoe the spear, the sword, and the 
battle-axe. The two latter were long 
-and ponderous; and to their destruc- 
tiTe effiBcts is attributed the havoc 
which the Saxons never failed to 
make in the broken ranks of an 



1 Bede mentioBB also theFriaiaas, Borac- 
toari or people of Berg, the Bogim, Danai, 
-and Hmui (t. 9). Alfred, ia hia Orosiiis, 
diatingidahea Angle-land, Sealand, andDen- 
mark: bat alterwarda obaervea that Jut- 
land, Sealand, and other ialanda were origi- 
nattr inhabiteii bj the Anglea. ** On thflsm 
landun eardodon Ende ter hi hider on land 
..4M>nion.**— Barringtoira Oronna, n. 20. He 
probabhr used the word Engle coUectiTelT. 

« Bed. J. 10. Wittich. i. p. 7. 



enemy.' As their ships were not 
fitted for the transportation of 
cavalry, they usually fought on foot 
in one compact body ; but after their 
settlement in Britain, the ohi^tains, 
with the most wealthy of their 
retainers, came mounted into the 
field. Their esteem for the vrar- 
horse rose to a spedes of veneration ; 
but previously to his initiation^ his 
nostrils were slit, his ears were stitched 
up, and his sense of hearing was en- 
tirely destroyed. From that moment 
he became sacred to the God of War, 
and was conceived on important occa- 
sions toannouncethe will of theBeity.^ 
In the infimcy of their naval power 
the Saxon boats resembled those of 
the other northern tribes ; and a few 
planks, surmounted with works of 
osier, and covered with skins, bore the 
fearless barbarian across tiie ocean in 
the search of spoil and adventures.' 
But in the fifth century, their chiules 
or war-ships had assumed a more 
formidable appearance : * and from the 
number of warriorswhom they carried, 
and the length of the voyages which 
they made, we may conclude that 
they were formed of more solid and 
lasting materials. In these the Saxons 
repeatedly issued from their porta^ 
sometimes steering for a particular 
pointy sometimes trusting entirely to 
the guidanoe of the winds: but 
whether they were conducted by 
chance or design, their object was 
invariably the same,— to surprise and 
pillage the unoffending inhabitants 
on some part of the British or Gallic 
coasts. Sidonius, the eloquent bishop 
of Clermont, has described in animated 

s Hontingd. 178, 181. 

♦ Wilk. Con. i. 160. 

s Cpii p el le nafo"* unleare Britannom 

liUdiM, et aasuto glaaciun mare findere- 
lembo.— 4po2. Pan. AvU. r. 370. 

* The word ia atill employed on the riaeni 
Tyne and Were. By ancient writers it ia 
translated a long or a large ship.— See Bede, 
1, 15. Alfred's version, ibid. Chron. Sax. 
12. Oildas, c. xziii. 
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langiingB the terron of the provinoiftls 
and the ravages of the harbanaoa.— 
"We have not^" he sajra, ''a more 
ernel and more dangeroiu enemy 
than the Saxons. They overoome aU 
who have the courage to oppose them. . 
They surprise all who are so im- 
prudent as not to be prepared for 
their attack. When they pursue 
they infallibly overtake: when they 
are pursued, their escape is certain. 
Tbey despise danger : they are inured 
to shipwreck: they are eager to pur- 
chase booty with the peril of their 
lives. Tempests, whii^ to others are 
so dreadful, to them are subjects of 
joy. The storm is their protection 
when they are pressed by the enemy, 
and a cover for their operations when 
they meditate an attack. Before they 
quit their own shores, they devote to 
the altars of their gods the tenth part 
of the principal captives; and when 
they are on ihe point of returning, 
the lots axe cast with an affectation 
of equity, and the impious vow is 
Mfilled.''^ The character whidi is 
thus given of tiiem by Sidonius, is 
confirmed by every ancient authority. 
Maroellinus has recorded the terror 
excited bytheirBuddenandunexpeoted 
aggressions: Zosimus allots to them 
the superiorilgr in courage, strength 
of body, and patience of fatigue; and 
by the emperor Julian they are pro- 
nounced the most formidable of all 
the nations that dwelt beyond the 
Bhine, on the shores of the western 
ocean.* 

Such was tiie terror of the Ssxon 
name, when Hengist and Horsa^ in 
449, were invited by Yortigem to 
fight his battles. For six years they 
served him with fidelity. The Picts 
were taught to respect, the Britons 

^ Sidon. Tiu. 6. 
* Sazonm pneovtsris hottibni ttmeatiir. — 

Amm^ Mar. xxvm. p. 686. KMprtpiitTaroi 

^vp,f cat phffiy Koi raprepi^ ry wtpl 

rde {ucxac.~Zoi. iii. p. 147. T&v vrrkp 

rnv Vrivov Ka\ r^v mrcpcay ^dKaT- 



to reward, their valour. 
Hengist^ whether he had already 
formed dengns of oonquest, or was 
desirons of lendering greater service 
to his employers, obtained permisskm 
to solicit reinforcements from his owa 
country. The messengers, whom he 
sent, vrere received with welcome: 
chieftain after chieftain led his fol- 
lowers to Thanet ; and the isle was 
crowded with strangers, till their 
number became an object of jealous 
apprehension to the BritonaL An 
increased supply of provisions vraa 
demanded ; and the reftisal was to 
both parties the signal for war. The 
Saxons marched to the Medway, and 
ait Aykaford were opposed by the 
natives. The passage of the river was 
fiercely disputed; Yortigem lost a 
son, and Hen^pst his brother: but 
the issue appears to have been favour- 
able to the strangers. After the 
death of HorBl^ Oiso, the son of 
Hengist, was associated with his 
father in the command, and a second 
bastle was fought more to the west^ 
on the banks of the Cray. It proved 
most disastrous to the Britons. Four 
of their leaders were left on the field ; 
their troops fied with precipitaticm to 
London: and Kent was abandoned to 
the possession of the invaders. It 
was at this time that Hengist ven- 
tured, if ever he ventured, beyond 
the limits of that county. We are 
told by Gildas that the Saxons tra- 
versed the island without opposition, 
that they spread on every side the 
flames of devastation: but that on 
their return the natives collected in 
considerable numbers, and inflicted a 
signal vengeance on the plunderers. 
Some such event may i)erfaaps have 
lu^pened : but the Saxon writers are 

ri|v kOv&v rd ^xifu^arcu— l^al.oni.i. 
uiL«ad.CoBit.p.84. ABgUhonbMsomBUim 
qoM novimna faarbaroram ad beUaaeerrimi. 
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sUent, and the hyperbolical declama- 
tion of Gildas must not be liteniUy 
reoeived. Eight years later was fought 
a most bloody battle^ in which twelve 
of the British ohiefUunB were slain; 
and the Saxons lost a renowned 
leader called Wypped, from whom 
the spot was named Wyppedsfleet. 
The last victory of Hengist was 
obtained in 473. The Sritons are 
said to have fled from their enemies 
as " from a devouring conflagration,'' 
and to have left behind them spoils of 
incalculable value. The conqueror 
survived fifteen years, and dying in 
488, left the peaceable possession of 
Kent to his son Oisc, from whom his 
successors were called Oiscingas.^ 

A very different tale is told by the 
British writers, whose vanity has 
attributed the loss of Kent to the 
infatuation of Yortigem, and the 
treacherous policy of Hengist. That 
ofaieftaon, if we may credit their rela- 
tion, had a daughter, Bowem^ of 
transcendent beauty. It was so con- 
trived, that at a banquet given to the 
British nobles, she waited on Yorti- 
gem, who was captivated by her 
charms, took her to his bed, and 
bestowed on his father-in-law the 
kingdom of Kent But his attach- 
ment to the Saxons deprived him of 
the affections of the Britons. His 
son Yortemir was placed on the 
throne, fought three battles with the 
gtrangei6,andultimately expelled them 
from Kent. During five years Hengist 
wandered anadventurer on the ocean : 
but at the death of Yortemir the 
father recovered his crown, and the 
son-in-law demanded the restoration 
of the possessions which he had lost. 
Three hundred deputies from each 
nation assembled in council to deter- 

1 Chron. Sax. 13, U. Bed. i. 16 ; ii. 6. 

s Ken. 0. 36, 44—47. I should not liave 
noticed tJiese flctioQB had it not been tbonght 
thst the aooonnt of Hengist's expulsion is 
fayonred bjr a passage in Gildas (aliqnanto 
cnm receesiasent liMitcm, c. 25) : but it is 



mine the question; but during the 
oonferenoe each Saxon singled out his 
victim : at the proper moment Hengist 
exclaimed, "Nemeth yure seaz,—* 
Draw your daggers :" and the ground 
was covered with the dead bodies of 
two hundred and ninety-nine Britons. 
The one who had been spared, was 
Yortigem himself: and to free from 
captivity a prince whom they hated, 
the natives yielded to HengiBt the 
territory which has since been divided 
into the counties of Kent, Essex, 
Sussex, and Middlesex. Can it be 
necessary to say that many of these 
pretended events are oontFadicted by 
undeniable evidence, and that all 
escaped the notice of Gildas, a British, 
and almost a contemporary, writer? 
The whole appears to be a fable in- 
vented by the natives, to account for 
the first settlement of the Saxons 
without the admission of conquest.^ 

Hengist and his successors were 
content with the possession of Kent. 
On the north, east, and south, their 
small domain was protected by the 
Thames and the sea; on the west 
they were removed from the hostility 
of tiie natives by the interposition of 
a new band of adventurers, under the 
command of ^Ella and his three sons. 
In 477, these marauders landed at 
Oymensore;, near Withering, in the 
isle of Selsey. The Britons made an 
obstinateresistance; but were defeated 
with considerable loss, and compelled 
to shelter themselves in the Andreds- 
wold, a forest of one hundred and 
twenty miles in length and thirty in 
breadth. The progress of ^la was 
slow. In 485 he fought a great battle, 
the result of which is unknown : and 
it was not till 490 that he could 
penetrate as far as the city of Anderid, 

evident that by domum he means their set- 
tlement in Kent, as he adds that the Britons 
attacked and defeated them there. Perhaps 
he majallnde to the battle of Wyppedsfleet. 
There is a place of that name in the isle of 
Thanet ; bnt it is ver j onoertain thst it was 
the Boene of combat. 
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which gaye its name to the tract, and 
-was deemed an impregnable fortress. 
Its fate is celebrated in our annals. 
While the Saxons besieged the city, 
they were besieged in their torn by a 
numerous army of Britons, who 
allowed them no rest either by day or 
night. As often as they began the 
assault, the natives attacked them in 
the rear ; and if they turned on the 
assailants, these immediately found 
an asylum in the woods ; from which 
they issued again, the moment that 
the Saxons moyed to their former 
position. This harassing species of 
warfare suggested to the barbarian 
the obvious expedient of dividing his 
force into two armies : of which one 
conducted the siege, while the other 
watched the motions of the enemy 
without the walls. At last the Saxons 
forced their way into the place; 
Anderid was reduced to ashes; and 
•every inhabitant was put to the sword.* 
This conquest secured to M1& the 
possession of his former acquisitions, 
-and he became the founder of the 
kingdom of Sussex, or of the South 
Saxons. 

Five years after the destruction of 
Anderid, a more powerful armament 
of five chiules appeared in the Chan- 
nel This was imder the command of 
Cerdic, who, sailing past the previous 
conquests of his countrymen, landed 
more to the west, at a place which, 
from the circumstance, received the 
name of Gerdicsore.' Natanleod, the 
king of the district, opposed the 
foreigners with intrepidity and perse- 
verance; and Cerdic was repeatedly 
compelled to solicit the co-operation 
of other adventurers. In 601, Porta, 
with two chiules, arrived at Ports- 
mouth, and slew a British prince who 
opposed his landing. Still Natanleod 

1 Chron. Sax. 14. 15. Hunt. 179. Sussex 
WM computed to contain 7,000 hides of land. 
—Bed. iv. 18. 

' Higden tells ns that tibis " shore of Cer- 
idio " is Yarmouth (Gale, p. 224). He pro- 
bably means Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight. 



retarded the advance of the invaders ; 
and in 606 he routed Cerdic, but was 
attacked during the pursuit by Cynrio» 
and perished in the field with five 
thousand Britons. Even this impor- 
tant victory did not give to the Saxon 
quiet ix>8seasion of the country. In. 
614 he received a great accession of 
strength by the arrival of his nephews 
Stuffib and Whitgar with three chiules 
at Cerdicsore: repeated victories gnv- 
dually extended the conquests of the 
strangers ; and in 619 the great battle 
of Charford on the Avon finally estab- 
lished the kingdom of Wessex, or of 
the West Saxons. Cerdic, having 
associated his son Cynric in the regal 
dignity, and bestowed upon his ne- 
phews the subordinate sovermgnty of 
the Isle of Wight, died in 634.' His 
was the kingdom of the West Saxons. 
The success -of these adventurers 
had giyen a new direction to the policy 
of the Saxons. Their object, which 
had formerly been plunder, was now 
converted into that of colonization. 
In pursuit of new settlements in a 
more opulent country and under a 
more genial sun, the most enter- 
prising chieftains abandoned their 
homes, and were followed by numbers 
anxious to share their.lbrtunes. There 
was no part of the eastern shore, from 
the Frith of Forth to the mouth of the 
Thames, which was not visited by 
hordes of barbarians. While Cerdic 
was struggling with the southern 
Bhtons, several independent chief- 
tains had pushed their conquests 
along the left bank of the Thames : 
and in 627 Erkenwin had assumed the 
sovereignty of Essex, or of the East 
Saxons.'* The enterprising spirit of 
the Angles had led tiiem to desert in 
a manner their native country.* Seve- 
ral divisions landed to the north of the 

« Chron. Sax. 16—19. Hunt. 179. Whit- 
er uid Stuffa put to the sword every Briton 
m the island. — ^Asser, p. 6. 

* Mat. West, ad an. 686. 

5 Bed 16. Chron. Sax. 12. 
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East Saxons: Uffii» from whom his 
successors were called Ufi&ngas, was 
<:hosen for their monarch: and so 
great was their power, that even 
while they were making conquests on 
the Britons, they could furnish men 
for a foreign expedition.* We are 
told hy Procopius, a contemporary 
writer, that the daughter of one of 
their chie& had heen hetrothed to 
Eadigis, prince of the Yami, a people 
on the north hank of the Bhine. But 
on the death of his father, Badigis 
married his step-mother, the daughter 
of Theodohert the Prank, and the 
East Angles resolved to revenge the 
insult An expedition sailed np the 
Bhine; the Yami were defeated; and 
the country was pillaged. When the 
victors returned to the disappointed 
princess, whom they had left with a 
sufficient guard, she loaded them with 
reproaches for having permitted the 
escape of Badigis. They returned to 
the pursuit, discovered the fugitive in 
a wood, and laid him in chains at her 
feet. His punishment was prohably 
less severe than the reader will have 
anticipated. He was compelled to 
dismiss the daughter of Theodohert, 
and to take the East Anglian lady to 
his bed. The story may be substan- 
tially true, but it has undoubtedly 
been embellished with fiction.' 

But the majority of the Angles had 
spread themselves more to the north- 
ward. Ida, who commanded a fleet 
of forty chiules, after many severe 
conflicts, succeeded in removing the 
Bemician Britons firom the vicinity 
of the coast ; and fixed his residence 
at Bebbanburgh, a castle which he 
had built on a lofty promontory, and 
ixi which he had given that name in 
honour of his consort Bebba.^ He 

^ Hanting. 312. Bed. ii. 15. 

> Frooop. Hist. Goth. iv. 468. 

s Chron. Sax. jk 19. Bed. iii. 6. Npn. 
63.64. 

* Nen. 64. When Bernicia waa after- 
"v^ards united with Deira under one sove- 

1 



obtained the regal title in 547, and 
reigned twelve years. His states, from 
their British name Bryneich, were 
called the kingdom of Bernicia, and 
were bounded on the south by the 
river Tyne or the Tees. 

The Britons who lived on the right 
banks of those rivers were called Deiri, 
from Dey fy r. The first of the Anglian 
chieftains, by whom they had been 
assailed and defeated, was SeomiL 
M\]sk, one of his descendants, in 660, 
obtained the undisputed possession of 
the country, and formed a new king- 
dom, which preserved its British ap- 
pellation.^ 

The Angles of Deira stretched 
themselves as far as the Humber. In 
586, a colony under the command of 
Creoda, passed that river, and after 
clearing the coast of the Britons, 
pushed their conquest behind the East 
Angles, till they had reached the very 
centre of the island. They were in 
general called Mercians, perhaps from 
the marshy district in which they first 
settled ; but some of them took the 
name of Middle Angles from their 
central position.^ 

From the arrival of Hengist to the 
last successes of Creoda^ a period had 
intervened of more than one hundred 
and fifty years. The natives had 
gradually retired before their enemies 
from the coast to the mountains, and 
had left about one-half of the southern 
division of the island in the possession 
of the invaders. Eight new kingdoms 
had been formed. Kent and Sussex 
were comprised within the small ex- 
tent of the counties still known by 
those names. The East Saxons pos- 
sessed Essex, Middlesex, and the south 
of Hertfordshire. East Anglia com- 
prehended Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
reign, the whole was called the kingdom of 
Northumbrian from its comprising the Saxon 
conquests north of the Humber. 

' Alercia was divided by the river Trent 
into north and south. North Mercia was 
computed to contain 7,000, South Mercia 
6,000 hides, or lands of families.— Bed. iii. 24« 

B 
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liridge, and tiie Me of Ely. These 
stetes were prereiited from extending 
their territories by their pontion on 
the coast, and the oontigoity of other 
Saxon adventurers. Bnt the remain- 
ing kingdoms bordered on the Britons, 
and were sncoessively augmented by 
conquest. When they had attained 
their fiill growth, Bemida on the 
north, and Deira on the south of the 
Tees, extended from the Forth to the 
Humber, and from the eastern sea to 
tiie western. Wessex was bounded 
by the Thames and the Severn on the 
north, and stretched from the borders 
of Kent and Sussex to the Land's 
End in ComwalL Merda comprised 
all the interior of the island as fiir as 
the mountains of Wales. It is eagy to 
point out the continental orig^i of 
these different peoples. The nations 
of the Saxons discover themselves by 
thdr very name. The conquerors of 
Kent, of the Isle of Wig^t, and the 
coast of Hampshire opposite to that 
island, were Jutes. All the remain- 
ing kingdoms were founded by the 
Angles.^ 

During thisbng andeventful period, 
the Britons, though finally unsuccess- 
ful, had displayedaoonsiderableshareof 
courage and resolution. In the other 
provinces of the empire the natives 
had remuned tame spectators of the 
contest between the imperial forces 
and the barbarians; and, whenever 
the fortune of war declared in favour 
of the latter, had patiently submitted 
to the rule of the conquerors. The 
Britons alone, with the exception of 
the natives of Armorica, had ventured 

1 But whatever names these sereral tribes 
gaye to themseWes separately, collectirely 
ae a people ther were called Angles both by 
themselTea ana by the nations on the con- 
tinent. That they were so called by them- 
selves, is plain from innumerable passages 
in the works of Beda, and of St. Boniface : 
and that they were so oallod by foreigners 
appears from the correspondence of Pope 
Gregory with indiTidnals in Oaol, and 
Giteeoe. and Sicily, i>oth before and after 
the mission of Bt. Angnstine; in which 



to unsheath tiie sword in the defence 
of their liberty. If daring the sbrng- 
ide th^ lost the furer portion of the 
island, the origin of their misfortunes 
will be found in the want of union 
among their chieftains. liike their 
fitthers of old, they were vanquished 
in detaiL Their national writ^» talk 
of kings who at this period wielded 
the whole power of Britain: but of 
the existence of any such autiiority 
no trace can be discovered in genuine 
history. The population of the coun- 
try was divided among a multitude of 
chieftains, whose crimes and dissen- 
sions had rendered them too attentive 
to ol^ects of personal jealousy or ag- 
grandisement, to act with any oom- 
binedeffortag^dnsttheoommon enemy. 
The chief opposition made to the 
Saxons seems to have proceeded from 
the inhabitants of the places in which 
they successively landed : and so un- 
conscious were the other tribes of the 
danger which threatened them, or so 
indifferent to the fate of their more 
distant countrymen^ that about the 
year 470, at the very time when the 
barbarians were establishing kingdoms 
in the south-west of the island, an 
army of twelve thousand Britons, 
under the command of Blothamus, 
fought against the Tlsigoths in the 
neighbourhood of Bourges.' 

Of the chieftains, who signalized 
their valour against the invaders, we 
possess only an imperfect catalogue. 
1. The first is Aurelius Ambrosius, 
who is described as of Boman origin ; 
the son of parents that had worn the 
purple: a brave,faithful,and unassum- 



correspondence he eontinnaUy terms these 
Germanic tribes the nation of the English — 
ffentem Anglomm. Still the natives of 
Britain and Ireland, whose ancestors had 
known the first maraoders by the name of 
Saxons, continued to give tliat appellation 
to all the subsequent inraders. 

' Jomand. czlv. p. 078. Sid. ApoL iii. 
ep. 9. But might not Biotham and nis fed- 
lowers be Armorican Britons ? The autho- 
rities call them Britons, but do not state 
that they came from the island of Britain. 
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iag warrior. He seems to fasve fimght 
against Hengisti, and to liave peririied 
in a domestic quarrel with Gnitolin.* 

2. The fiune of Natanleod has been 
preserved by the Saxon Chronicle. 
He was the opponent of Cerdic, and 
falling in battle, left his name to a 
considerable dishiet in Hampshire.^ 

3. The territory of Uiien, and the 
scene of his prowess, lay in the n<»th. 
Ida and his Angles experienced in 
Urien a formidable antagonist: but 
the Briton, after a long, and in some 
instanoes successfiil, straggle, was 
deprived of life by the jealousy of a 
confederate chieftein, named Mor- 
cant.' 4. The fame of Arthnr has 
eclipsed that of all his oontemporaEies. 
Tet if we divest his memory of that 
Petitions glory, whidi has been thrown 
round it by the imagination of the 
hards and minstrels, he will sink into 
equal obscurity with his fellows. We 
know neither the period when he lived, 
nor the district over which he reigned. 
He is said to have f ou^ and to have 
gained twdve battles. In most of 
these, from the names of the i^aoes, 
he seems to have been opposed to the 
"Axig^es in LincolnsfairB, from the last, 
at Mount Badxm, to the Saxons under 
Oerdic or Cynric.^ This, whetdier it 
were fought under Arthur or not, was 
a splendid and useAil victory, which 
fimr forty years chedied the advance c^ 
the strangers.^ Perhaps^ when the 
lead&c has been told that Arthur was 
a British ohiefbain, that he fought 
many battles, that he was murdered 
by his ne^ew, and was buried at 
Glastonbury, where his remains were 
discovered in the reign of Henry II., 
he will have learned all that can be 
ascertained at the present day, respect- 
ing that celebrated warrior.^ 

1 Gild. e. 25. * Ghron. Sax. p. 17. 

» Ken. c. 64. 

* Nen. c. 61, 62, cmn not. Oale, p. 131. 
5 Gild. 0. 26. 

* Girsld. apod Trfrnghnwij p. 91. Lei. 
Coll. ▼. 8, 9: 



By the conquests of the Saxons the 
island was replnnged into that state of 
barbarism from which it had been 
extricated by the Bomans. The 
victors had long been inured to 
piUage and slaughter. On many 
occasions the towns and villages were 
with their inhabitantB involved in the 
same ruin. A mighty conflagration, 
says Gildas, was lighted up by the 
barbarians on the eastern coast, 
whidi gradually devoured the whole 
surfiu» of the island.^ To escape 
from the ^termiBating sword of their 
enemies, the natives, as soon as 
opposition ^ypeaxed fruitless, fled 
with their most valuable effaots to 
the hills and forests. Multitudes 
found a secure asylum among 1^ 
mountains which cover the west of 
the island ; where^ struggling with 
povoty, and engaged in constant 
war&re, they rapidly lost the fidnt 
polish of provincial civilization, and 
relapsed into many of the habits of 
savage life. Others under the con- 
duct of their prelates and chieflauns 
abandoned their native country alto- 
gether. Grossing the ocean, they 
seised the desiriate lands on the 
eztremiiy of Armorica ; 



subdued the independence of the 
neighbouring dties; and gave to the 
tract which they subdued the appella- 
turn of their parent country. It is still 
known by the name of foetagne.' 

But the work of devastation was 
checked by views of personal interest 
The habitations of the Britons were 
wanted for the use of the conquerors ; 
and the labours of the captives were 
found necessary for the cultivation of 
the soil. Hence it was that, as the 
Saxons extended their conquests, the 
buildings were suffered to stand ; and 

7 Gild.«. M. Cauron. Sax. p. 16. Ethel, 
ward, i. f. 476. Aaser, p. 6. 

> Gild. e. 26, and the tettimoiiies in Uahery 
Antiq. p. 225—227. Alao Bouquet's Sernm 
Galfic. torn. y. p. 140 ; vii. 298. and in torn. 
▼i. Ecinhard, AcnaL ad an. 786, and 
BcBMld. Kigal. de sab. IrnAof, 1, iii. 
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the liyes of the Britons who fell into 
their hands were spared, unless the 
thirst of vengeance had heen excited 
by the obstinacy of their resistance. 
The captives were divided, together 
with the land, among the conquerors : 
they became the property, the chattels, 
of their lord, subject to his caprice, 
and transferable at his wilL The same 
fate attended their descendants for 
many generations: and from the au- 
thentic record of Doomsday it appears, 
that as late as the eleventh cenltiry a 
great pajrtof the population of England 
remained in a state of serfhood.^ 

Theconquerorshad established eight 
independent kingdoms in the island, 
thoui^ from the frequent union of 
Bernioia and Beira under the same 
head, they have generally been con- 
sidered as only seven. The history of 
their different dynasties, were they to 
be arranged either collaterally or in 
succession, would perplex and Jhtigue 
both the writer and the reader. A 
sujfficiently accurate notion of the 
period which precedes the preponde- 
rance of the West-Saxon kings may be 
obtained by attending to the reigns of 
the more powerful monarchs; for there 
frequently was one among the num- 
ber, whose authority was acknow- 
ledged by all or by most of his con- 
temporaries. The title by which he 
was designated was that of Bretwalda, 
the wielder or sovereign of Britain. 
Whether he obtained it by the 
influence of his power, or received it 
from the spontaneous suffrage of his 
equals, is doubtful; nor do we know 
whether any duties or prerogatives 
were attached to his dignity. By Bede 
the title is given to seven of the 



1 But after the adTentnrers had formed 
and fixed permanent settlementB, they gra- 
dofllly abandoned their former eztermmat- 
ing poliOT, and enflfered the natives to retain 
their national institntiona, and their own 
princes, as subordinate and tribatarr itatei. 
Beda gives an instance of both in Bdilfrid of 
Northombria, about the year 000, gni terras 
eonun, lubgugatis aut wttrmnaUM mdigenis, 



Saxon princes; other historians add 
an eighth. To their reigns may with 
propriety be referred the principal 
events which occurred in the king- 
doms not immediately subject to 
their control^ 

£LLA, BBBTWALDi. I. 

The descent of iBlla on the southern 
coast, and his subsequent success, have 
been previously noticed. It is difficult 
to conjecture by what means he 
acquired the precedency among the 
confederate chieftains. The kingdom 
of Sussex, which he founded (^7)* vras 
the smallest and the least powerful of 
aUthenewprindpaUties. This distinc- 
tion may perhaps have been conceded 
tosomepre-eminencewhiohhee^joyed 
in his native country, or to some 
exploit of which the memory has 
perished. He has scarcely obtained 
the notice of our ancient chroniclers.' 

CEAWLIN, BBETWiXDi. II. 

Ethelbert^ the fourth king of Kent, 
was the first to disturb the hanhony 
which had united the Saxon princes. 
At the age of sixteen, he was taught 
to believe that the dignity of Bretwalda 
belonged to him as the representative 
of Hengist^ Under this impression 
he led an army against Ceawlin, king 
of Wessex, the grandson of Gerdic. 
At Wimbledon his temerity was 
severely chastised. Oslac and Cnebba^ 
his two ealdormen, fell in the conflict, 
and Ethelbert himself escaped with 
difficulty from the pursuit of the 
enemy. Ceawlin, content with the hu- 
miliation of the Jdng of Kent, directed 
his arms against the Britons. The 
battle of Bedford, which was fought 



aut teibutarias genti Anglorum aut Ao&tfo- 
hiU$ fecit. — Bed. 1, xxxiv. 

* See Beda, ii. 6, and the Saxon Ohroniele, 
p. 71. From the strong expressions of B«da, 
it would not be rash to infer that the inferior 
kings acknowledged themselrea the Tarsals 
of the Bretwalda. 

* Bed. et Chron. Sax. ibid. 

4 Mahns. p. 12. Hunt. p. 316. 
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under the direction of his brother 
Cuthwin, added to his dominions the 
towns of Leighton, Ailesbury, Ben- 
sington« and Eynsham : and six years 
afterwards the victory of Derham in 
Gloucestershire was marked by the 
fall of three British kings, Gonmail, 
Gondidan, and Farinmail, and was 
followed by the surrender of the 
important cities of Gloucester, Ciren- 
cester, and Bath. When Geawlin 
had settled his new conquests, he 
resumed offensive operations against 
the Britons. At Frithem, on the 
left bank of the Sevwn, he lost his 
son Cutha: but victory declared for 
the Saxons, the neighbouring towns 
were plundered, and the army re- 
turned home laden with booty. A 
few years afterwards, on the death of 
Gissa, the son of .Mia, Geawlin added 
Sussex to his other dominions. But 
fortune deserted him in the zenith of 
his power. His own subjects rose in 
arms against him ; Angles and Britons 
hastened to assist them; and, after a 
bloody battle at Woodensburg, in 
Wiltshire, the king was driven from 
his throne. He died in 593, and was 
succeeded by his nephew Geolric* 

ETHELBEBT, BBETWALDA III. 

. The disgrace which had clouded the 
first years of Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
was afterwards dispersed by the glory 
of a long and prosperous reign. At 
the death of Geawlin he had acquired 
(by what means we are not informed) 
the dignity of Bretwalda, and his 
authority was admitted by all the 
Saxon princes south of the Humber. 
While he was in possession of this 
dignity, he received intelligence that 
forty strangers had landed on the isle 
of Thanet These were Augustine 
and his associates, partly Gauls, partly 
Italians, whom Pope Gregory the 
Great had sent for the benevolent 

1 Chron. Sax. 20—23. Ethelwerd, 834. 
Hunt. 316. In writing the name of this 
king, Beda (ii. 6) ohserTes that the An^es 



purpose of converting the pagans. 
Ethelbert could not be unacquainted 
with the Ghristian religion. It was 
probably the belief of the majority of 
the British slaves in his dominions : 
it was certainly professed by his queen 
Bertha, the daughter of Gharibert, 
king of Paris. The Saxon prince 
received the missionaries under an 
oak, in an open field, at the suggestion 
of his priests, who had told him that 
in such a situation the spells of the 
foreign magicians would lose their 
influence. At the appointed time, 
Augustine was introduced to the 
king. Before him were borne a 
silver cross, and a banner represent- 
ing the Bedeemer: behind him his 
companions walked in procession ; and 
the air resounded with the anthems 
which they sang in alternate choirs. 
As soon as the interpreter had ex- 
plained the object and motives of their 
mission, Ethelbert replied, that he had 
no inclination to abandon the gods of 
his fathers for a new and uncertain 
worship : but that as the intention of 
the strangers was benevolent, and 
their promises were inviting, they 
might preach without molestation, 
and should be supported at his ex- 
pense. This favourable answer filled 
them with joy; and they proceeded 
to Ganterbury chanting as they went, 
the following prayer: "By thy great 
mercy, G Lord, turn away, we beseech 
thee, thy anger from this city and 
thy holy temple, for we are sinners. 
Hallelujah."'' 

The care of the queen had already 
prepared a residnice for the new 
apostles. They were lodged in the 
ancient church of St. Martin, which 
had originally belonged to the Britons, 
and had lately been repaired for the 
use of Liudhard, a Ghristian prelate 
who accompanied Bertha from Gaul. 
Guriosity led the Saxons to visit the 

and Saxons spoke different dialects : Cselin, 
qai Umgua eoruvt Ceanlin Tocabatur. 
* Bed. i. 25. 
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strangers; they admired the oere- 
monies of tiieir worship, oomiMffed 
their lives with those of the pagan 
priests, and learned to approve a rali- 
gion, which could inspire so much 
piety, austerity, and disinterestedness. 
With secret pleasure Ethelhert viewed 
the alteraftion in the sentiments of his 
suhjects: on the feast of Pentecost, 
in the year 597, he professed himself 
a Christian, and received the sacra- 
ment of bqytism ; and on the follow- 
ing Christmas ten thousand of his 
snlQeots followed the example oi their 
sovereign.^ 

The willing mind of the royal pro- 
selyte was now qmokened hy the let- 
ters and presents of the pontiff. He 
exerted all his influence to seccmd the 
efforts of the missionaries; not indeed 
by violence (which he had learned to 
be repugnant to the mild spirit of the 
gospel), but by private exhortations^ 
and by distinguishing the converts 
with marks of the rojtl favour. As 
soon as Augustine had received the 
^soopal consecration from the arch- 
bishop of Aries, the king retired to the 
city of Beculver, and g»ve to the mis- 
sionaries Canterbury with the sur- 
roundingcountry. By his munificence 
the church of St Saviour, originally 
built by the Britons, was repaired and 
allotted for the residence of the bishop 
and his clergy ; while a new monastery 
was raised without the walls, for the 
use of the monks, and dedicated in 
honour of the apostles Peter and Paul 
At the same time the number of the 
missionaries was augmented by the 
care of Gregory ; and their success was 
rapidly extended to the boundaries of 
the kingdom. As each cant(m em- 
braced the new doctrine, the heathen 
temple was converted into a Christian 
church ; and, in order to wean the 
proselytes from their idolatrous prac- 
tices, they were permitted, instead of 

^ Bed. i. 26. Greg. Bpiat. vii. 30. 

» Bed. i. 26, 30; iu. 3. 

s Their character has been dram in odions 



the foasts whioh they had formeriy 
celebraited around the altns of their 
gods, to assemble jxpcfa the more 
solemn festivals in the neighbourhood 
of the church, and to partake of a sober 
repast To preside over the more 
distant converts, Augustine oonfOTred 
the episcopal dignity on his diwqi^ 
Justus. The new prelate fixed his 
residence in Eodbester, in which the 
church of St Andrew was erected bgp 
the piety of Ethelhert 

The kingdom of Essex was^ at this 
period, governed by Saberot, the sob 
of its founder, and the n^hew of 
Ethtibert The influence of the unde 
introduced a missionary, the abbot 
Mellitus, to the notice of Saberot, who 
soon consented to receive the saetB- 
ment ot baptism. The episcopal con- 
secration was conferred on ^llitos ; 
and London, which is represented tm 
a populous and commereial city, was 
selected for the see of the new bishop. 
The cathedral was built and endowed 
at the joint expense of Ethelbert and 
Saberct.' 

From the convenion of the Saxons 
the zeal of Augustine was directed to 
thereformatioaoftheBritoBSL Duriag 
one hundred and fifty years of unsuc- 
cessftil warfiire, the ancient discipline 
of their churdi had been nearly abo- 
lished, and the lives of their derggr 
were disgraced by vices the most 
repugnant to their profession.^ To 
which of the British sees the archi- 
episoopal jurisdiction had been oric^- 
ally attached, is at present unknown ; 
but Gregory had written to Augustine, 
that he had subjected all the bishops 
of Britain to his authority. The mis- 
sicnary, with the aid of Sthribert^ 
prevailed on the British prelates to 
meet him at a place, whioh has since 
been called Augustine's oak, in Wor- 
cestershire. Afteralongand unavail- 
ing debate, the conference was ad- 

bat probabljr too faithfol colours hy Gildaa, 
a oonntryioaa and eontmqporavy.— >Gild. Ep, 
p. 23. 
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joumed to another day. In the 
intemd the BhtoDB oonsolted a 
neighboaring hermit, who adyised 
them to watoh the oonduot of Augus- 
tine; if he rose to meet them, thegr 
were to oonsider him as a man of un- 
aesuming disposition, and to listen to 
his demands; but if he kept his seat, 
they should condemn him of pride, 
and reject his anthorily. With this 
si^ient admonition, which left to ao- 
oident the decision of the oontroyersy, 
seven bishops, with Binoth, abbot of 
Bangor, repaired to the phioe of oon^ 
ference. Augnstine hiq>pened to be 
seated, and did not rise at their arrivaL 
Both his reasons and his authority 
were consequently despised. In points 
of doctrine there had been no differ- 
ence between them, and to iSuiUtate 
their oomplianoe in other mattes, 
the archbishop had reduced his de- 
mands to three heads; that they 
should observe the Catholic computa- 
tion of Easter, should adopt the 
Bioman rite in the administratifm of 
baptism, and should join with the 
missionaries in preaching to the Sax- 
ons.^ Each of these requests, in 
obedience to the advice of the hermit, 
was pertinaciously refused. "Enow 
then," exclaimed the missionary with 
the tone of a prophet, ''that if you 
will not assist me in pointing out to 
the Saxons the way of life, they, by 
the just judgment of God, will prove 
to you the ministers of death.'' He 
did not live to see the prediction 
verified.* 

The reign of Ethelbert histed fifly- 
six years. Before his death he pub- 
lished a code of laws to regulate the 
administration of justice. For this 
improvement he was indebted to the 

^ It is sarprising that so amy modem 
bistorums sbdold hare represented the 
Britons afl holding different doctrines from 
those professed hj th^ Roman missionaries, 
thoneh these writers hare nerer ret pro- 
dncea a single instance of such dinerence. 
Woold Aognstine have required the British 
clergy to join in the conyersion of the 



suggestions of the miasknuoriea, wfao^ 
though they had been aoeustomed to 
the forma and decisions of Bconan 
jurisprudence, did not, in legislating 
for the Saxons, attempt to abohsh the 
national notions of equity, but wisely 
retained tHe principle of pecuniary 
oompenntion, a principle universaDy 
prevalent in the northern nations. 
Those crimes which appeared the 
most repugnant to the well-being of 
society, were scrupulously enume- 
rated; theft in its different branches;, 
murder, saerikgi^ insults oflbred to 
female chastity, and inftactions of the 
peace of the king and of the diurefa : 
and to each was attached a propor- 
tionate fine, which rose in amount ac- 
cording to the dignity of the person 
against whran 1^ oflbnce was com- 
mitted. From these laws it appears 
that all freemen were daased according 
to their pniperty, and the dfices which 
they held. To each class was al- 
lotted its pecutiar mtmd and were. 
The mund was the pecuniary mulct, 
^riuchwas intended to provide for the 
security of each individual, and of 
those under his root Thus the mtmd 
of a widow, if she were of the hi^est 
rank, was fifty shillings; oftheseoond, 
twenty; of tiie third, twelve; and of 
the fourth, six. The were was the 
sum at which the life of each person 
was rated. If he was killed, the mur- 
derer paid it as a ccmpensstion to his 
fiunily ; if he himself transgressed the 
laws, he forfeited it, in lieu of his 
head, to the king. But murder was 
not imly an offenee against individuals;, 
it was also considered as an injury to 
the community, and the criminal was 
compelled to make what was esteemed 
a compensation to the violated justice 

* 

Saxons, if they had tanght doetrines which 
he condemned ? Beda hM related with great 
minnteness all the contrurersies between 
the two parties. They all regard points of 
discipline. Kowhere does the remotest 
hint occnr of any difference respecting 
doctrine, 
s Bed.ii.3. 
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of his country as well a& to the family 
of the deceased. For this purpose, 
besides the were, he paid an additional 
fine, called the wite, which was re- 
ceived by the king or the chief magis- 
trate of the district. The same dis- 
tinctions, and the same ptfnishments, 
with a few variations arising out of 
times and circumstances, wereretained 
in all the laws of succeeding legis- 
lators.^ 

Ethelbert died in 616. The crown 
devolved upon his son Eadbald, the 
violence of whose passions nearly re- 
plunged the nation into that idolatry 
from which it had j ust emerged. The 
youth and beauty of his step-mother, 
the relict of Ethelbert, induced him 
to take her to his bed ; and when the 
missionaries admonished him to break 
the unnatural connection, he aban- 
doned a religion which forbade the 
gratification of his appetite. At the 
same time the three sons of Saberct 
(their father was dead) restored the 
altars of the gods, and banished from 
the territory the bishop Mellitus. 
With Justus of Bochester he retired 
into Gaul, and Laurentius, the suc- 
cessor of Augustine in the see of Can- 
terbury, had determined to follow 
their footsteps. On the morning of 
his intended departure, he made a 
last attempt on the mind of Eadbald. 
His representations were successful. 
The king dismissed his step-mother, 
and recalled the fugitive prelates. The 
sincerity of his conversion was proved 
by his subsequent conduct, and Chris- 
tianity, supported by his influence, 
assumed an ascendancy which it ever 
afterwards preserved.^ 

BEDWALD, BBETWALDA lY. 

The Saxon princes refused that 
obedience to Eadbald which they had 



1 Lee. Sax. p. 1. * Bed. ii. 5. 

» Ibid. ii. 16. 

* Bed. i. 84. The stone of Degsa is thought 
to be either Dalston neu CarllAle, or Daw- 



paid to his father : and the dignity of 
Bretwalda passed fh>m the Jutes to 
the more powerful nations of the 
Angles. The East-Anglian throne 
was now filled by Bedwald, one of the 
Uffingas. He had formerly paid a 
visit to Ethelbert, and at his persua- 
sion had professed himself a Christian. 
But on his return home the new con- 
vert found himself assailed by the im- 
portunities of his vrife, and the oppo- 
sition of his people. His resolution 
was at last subdued, but to silence his 
conscience, he endeavoured to unite 
the two worships, and in the same 
temple, by the side of the statue of 
Woden, dedicated an altar to the god 
oftheChristians.^ 

We cannot appreciate his subse- 
quent conduct, without revertmg to 
the history of Northumbria. Edilfrid, 
the grandson of Ida, was a restless and 
sanguinary prince, who for several 
years had directed all his efibrts 
against the neighbouring Britons. 
In many districts they had been 
entirely exterminated by his arms: 
in others they were happy to purchase 
his forbearance by the payment of an 
annual tribute. Aidan, king of the 
Scots, jealous of so formidable a 
neighbour, assembled all his forces, 
and marched as far as the stone of 
Degsa, a spot long celebrated in the 
traditions of the country. Though 
Theodbald, the brother of EdUfrid, 
was slain with his followers, victory 
declared for the Northumbrians. The 
greater part of the Scots were immo- 
lated to their vengeance; and the 
narrow escape of Aidan with a hand- 
ful of attendants proved an instructive 
lesson to him and his successors. For 
more than a century no king of the 
Scots dared to meet the Northum- 
brians in battle.^ 



ston near Jedbor^h. Aidan was the seventh 
of the Scottish Jangs, reckoning Loam for 
the first.— O'Conor, Froleg. i. p. cxxYi.: 

u. p. Ixxxiu. 
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At the death of JSUa^ the founder 
of the kingdom of Deira, Edilfrid, who 
had married his daughter, took pos- 
session of his dominions. .£lla had 
left a male child of the name of 
£dwin, about three years old, who 
was conveyed beyond the reach of the 
tyrant, and intrusted to the protection 
of Cadvan, the king of North Wales. 
The hospitaUty of the British prince 
drew on him the vengeance of the 
Northumbrian; and the two armies 
met in the vicinity of Chester. On 
the summit of a neighbouring hill 
Edilfrid espied an unarmed crowd, 
the monka of Bangor, who, like Moses 
in the wilderness, had hoped by their 
prayers to determine the fate of the 
battle. '* If they pray/' exclaimed the 
pagan, " they fight against us ;" and 
ordered a detachment of his army to 
put them to the sword. Victory was, 
as usual, true to his standard. Chester 
was taken and Bangor demolished. 
The scattered ruins demonstrated to 
subsequent generations the extent of 
that celebrated monastery.^ 

The son of Mi\», who was inces- 
santly harassed by the jealousy of 
Edilfrid, wandered from the hospi- 
table mansion of Cadvan through the 
different principalities of the Britons 
and Saxons. At last he found an 
asylum in the court of Bedwald. The 
fidelity of that prince was imme- 
diately tempted by the threats and 
promises of Edilfrid ; and after a long 
struggle he preferred the friendship 
of a powerful monarch to the danger 
of protecting a solitary exile. On the 
very evening while the council deU- 
berated on his fate, Edwin was sitting 
alone in the dark at the gate of the 
palace, when a friendly voice whis- 
pered in his ear that it was time to 
flee, for the king had given his assent 
to the demands of his enemy. "I 

1 Bed. ii. 2. The number of the monks 
slain on the hill is genersUj said to have 
been 1,200 ; bat Beda obaerTes that others 
besides the monks had assembled to 



have known too much misery," re- 
plied the prince, " to be anxious for 
life. If I must die, no death can be 
more acceptable than that which is 
inflicted by royal treachery." He re- 
mained in the same place musing on 
his melancholy situation, when a 
favourable dream, which had con- 
siderable influence on his subsequent 
conduct, afforded him a (aint gleam 
of hope, and his friend, stealing to 
him a seoond time, informed him that 
he was safe. The solicitations of the 
queen had overcome the perfidious 
resolve of her husband.' 

The moment Bedwald determined 
to reject the proposals of Edilfrid, he 
saw the necessity of anticipatinR his 
resentment The Northumlnrian with 
a small body of followers hasten- 
ing to surprise his enemy, when he 
was met by the whole of the East- 
Anglian foroes on the right bank of 
the Idel, in Nottinghamshire. They 
were skilfully (so we are told) arrayed 
in three bodies: and their helmets, 
spears, and banners gave them a mar- 
tial and formidable appearance. Edil- 
frid, though disconcerted, scorned to 
retire; and rushing on the first divi- 
sion, destroyed it with its leader, 
Essgenheri or Bainer, the son of 
Bedwald But the Northumbrians 
were quickly trampled under-foot by 
the multitude of the East-Anglians; 
and the king, having opened with his 
sword a way into the midst of lus 
enemies, fell on the bodies of those 
whom he had slain. The conquerors 
hastened to improve their advantage. 
By the men of Beira Edwin was re- 
ceived with acclamations of joy; the 
children of Edilfrid fled into the 
north of the island; and the Bemi- 
dans submitted cheerfully to the good 
fortune of the son of .SUa. Bedwald, 
having placed his friend on the united 



prar. He supposes that the Tictonr of 
Bdilfirid ftilflUea the predictions of Augu8< 
tine. 
* Bed. ii. 12. 
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throne oi libe t«fo kiBgdoms, reitair n ed 
in triumph, to his dominionfl.^ 

BDWIK, BRBTWALDA Y. 

The martial genius of Edil&id had 
raised Northumbiia to an equality 
with the most powerful of the Anglo- 
Saxon states: under the goyermnent 
(^ Edwin it assumed a marked supe- 
riority, and conferred the title of 
Bretwalda on him and his immediate 
successors. The steps by whidi he 
ascended to this pre-eminence are not 
reoorded : but the history of his con- 
version to Christianity has been pre- 
served by the pen of the venerable 
Sede. 

Inthe ninth year of his reign, Edwin 
had married Edilberga^ the daughter 
Gt Ethelbert, the deceased king of 
Kent The zeal of Eadbald had pre- 
viously stipulated that his sister should 
enjoy the free exercise of her religion ; 
and had obtained firom Edwin a pro- 
mise that he would himself examine 
the evidences of the Christian &ith. 
The queen was aceompanied by Pau- 
linus, a Soman missionary, who had 
lately received the episcopal consecra- 
tion. The king faithfully observed his 
word : but, though he made no objec- 
tion to the practice of Christianity by 
Edilberga, he showed no inc&naiiion 
to embrace it himsdf. It was in vain 
that Faulinus preached; that the 
queen entreated ; that Pope BonifiKC 
Y. sent letters and presents. Edwin 
appeared immoveably attached to the 
worship of his &thenL 

The kingdom of Wessex was now 
governed by two princes, Cuichelm 
and Cynegilst the successors of Ceol- 
wulf. They bore with impatience the 
superiority assumed by Edwin; and, 
unable to contend with him in the 
field, attempted to remove him by 
assassination. Eomer, in quality of 
an envoy from Cuichelm, demanded 



1 Bed.ii.l2. Ghron. 8az. p. 27. Hunt. 181. 
> She was baptized vita eleven other 



an aodienee of Edwin. He had con- 
cealed under his clothes a two-edged 
dagger, which had been previous 
dipped in poison ; and while the king 
earnestly listened to Ms discourse, the 
assassin aimed a desperate stroke at 
his heart. His design did not escape 
the eye of the futhM LiUa, who 
threw himself between Edwin and the 
dagger, and fell dead at the feet of his 
master. So great was the force of the 
stroke, that the king was wounded 
through the body of his attendant 
Every sword was instantly drawn: 
but Eomer defended himself with 
such desperate courage, that he killed 
Erodhori, another thane, before he 
was ovwpowered by numbers. 

The preceding night Edilberga had 
been delivered of a daught^, and 
Edwin pubhdy returned thanks to 
the gods for his own preservation, 
and the health of his consort Fauli- 
nus did not omit the opportunity of 
ascribing both erents to the protection 
of Christ, whose resurrecti<m from the 
grave had been that very day oele^ 
brated by the que^a. His discourse 
made imi^ession on the mind of the 
king, who permitted him to baptize 
his d&ughter,.and prcmiised to become 
a Christian, if he returned victorious 
from his meditated expedition against 
the perfidious king of Wessex.' 

At the head of a powerfril army, 
Edwin marched against his enemies. 
The two brothers were defeated ; five 
of the West-Saxon chieftains fell in 
the battle ; and the country was pil- 
laged by the victors. Having satisfied 
his resentment, the king returned to 
Northumbria, and was reminded of 
his promise by Paulinus. From that 
moment he abstained from the wor- 
ship of his gods, though he still hesi- 
tated to embrace Christianity, fie 
consulted alternately his priests and 
the missionary, and revolved in soH- 



female children helongine to the qneen's 
household'.— Bed. ii. 9. Cbron. Baz. 27. 
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tade tiieir opposite argnments. His 
mind was strongly inflnenoed hj the 
reeoUeofaion of his dreftm in East- 
Angha^ and as it had been fdUUled in 
eyeiy other partumlar, he deemed it 
his duty to aooompfish it l^ becoming 
a Ohristian. Having taken this reso- 
lation, he called an assembly of his 
witan or counsellors, and required 
each to state his sentiments on the 
sa^ect. The first, who ventured to 
speak, wasCoiffi, the hi^-priest, who^ 
instead of opposiB^ advised the adop- 
tion of the foreign worship. His 
motive was singolar. No one, he 
said, had served the gods move assida- 
ously thsn himself, and yet few had 
been leas fortunata He was weary of 
deities who were so indifferent or so 
ungrateful, and would wUlin^^ try 
his fortune under the new religion. 
To this profound theologian suc- 
ceeded a thane, whose discourse, while 
it proves the good sense of the speaker, 
exhibits a striking pictore of naticmal 
manners. He sought for information 
respecting the origin and destiny of 
man. " Often," said he, " O king, in 
the depth of winter, while you are 
feasting with your thanes, and the fire 
is blazing on the hearth in the midst 
of the hall, you have seen a bird, pelted 
by the stcwm, enter at one door, and 
escape at the other. During its pas- 
sage it was visible, but whence it 
came, or whither it went, you knew 
not. Such to me appears the life of 
man. He walks the earth for a few 
years, but what precedes his birth, or 
what is to foUow after his death, we 
cannot lielL Undoubtedly, if the new 
religion can unfold these important 
secrets, it must be worthy our atten- 
tion.'' At the common request Pau- 
linus was introduced, and explained 
the principal doctrines of Christianity. 
Coiffi declared himself a convert, and 
to prove his sincerity, offered to set 
fire to the neighbouring temple of 
Godmundingham. With the permis- 
sion of Edwin, he called for a horse 



aiidanBS|,bothof which wore finrbidden 
to the priests of the Aa^es. As he 
rode along, he was followed by crowds, 
who attributed his conduct to tempo- 
rary insanity. To their astonisfament, 
bidding defiance to the gods of his 
(Slithers, he struck his spear into the 
wall of the temple. They had expected 
that the fires of heaven would have 
avenged the sacrilege. The impunity 
of the apostate dissipated their alarms, 
and urged by his example and exhor- 
tations, they united in kindling the 
flames, which with the fime consumed 
the ddties, that had been so long the 
otgeots of their terror and veneration.' 
When Gregory the Great arranged 
the fhtnre economy of the Anglo- 
Saxon diureh, he directed that the 
northern metropolitan should fix his 
residence at York. Edwin accordingly 
bestowed on Faulinus a house and 
possessions in that city, and was 
baptised in a church hastily erected 
for the ceremony. Pope Honorius 
was unmediatoly informed of the 
event, and at his request granted the 
use of the pallium to ^e archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, with the 
permission, that when one of these 
prelates died, the survivor should 
consecrate his successor, without 
waiting to consult the Boman pontic 
To Paulinus Edwin continued to 
prove himself a patron and assistant, 
and his mansions at Yeverin in Glen- 
dale, and at Catteriok in Yorkshire, 
were long respected by posterity, as 
the places where their fathers had 
been instructed in the doctrine of the 
gospel, and had received the sacrament 
of baptism. Nor could his seal be 
satisfied with the conversion of his 
own subjects. At the death of Bed- 
wald, the thanes of East Anglia, who 
had witnessed his virtues and abilities, 
offered him the regal dignify. His 
gratitude declined it in favour of 
Eorpwald, the son of his benefactor. 



1 Bed. )i. 13. 
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and his piety prompted him to explain | 
to the young king the principles of 
Christianity. But Eorpwald was slain 
after a short reign of three years ; and 
the conversion of the East Angles was 
reserved for the united efforts of 
Sigebert, his brother and successor, 
and of Felix, a Burgundian prelate, 
who received his mission from Hono- 
rius, archbishop of Canterbury.^ 

The empire of Edwin was more 
extensive than that of any preceding 
Bretwalda. The islands of Anglesey 
and Man were subject to his autho- 
rity/'' all the princes of the Britons 
paid him tribute, and if, among the 
Saxon kings, Eadbald of Kent retained 
a nominal independence, he owed the 
benefit, not to his own power, but to 
the influence of his sister Edilberga. 
As a token of his authority, the 
Northumbrian assumed a distinction 
unknown to the Saxons, and the 
Tufa, a military ensign of Eoman 
origin, was always borne before him 
when he appeared in public. Anxious 
to enforce the observance of the laws, 
he severely punished every act of 
theft or rapacity, and the advantages 
resulting from his inflexible admini- 
stration of justice were long preserved 
in the recollection of posterity by a 
proverb, the truth of which is attested 
by Bede : " That in the days of Edwin 
a woman with a babe at her breast 
might have travelled over the island 
without suffering an insult." On the 
highways, at convenient intervals, he 
placed cisterns of stone to collect 
water from the nearest fountains, and 
attached to them cups of brass for the 
refreshmentof passengers, an improve- 
ment which in the seventh century 
excited applause and gratitude.^ 

After the death of Ceorl of Mercia^ 

1 Bad. u. U, 16. 

' Anglesey was compnted at 960 hides, 
Han at something more than 300. — Bed. ii. 9. 

s Bed. ii. 6, 9, 16. The Tufa is supposed 
by some to have been a globe, by others a 
toft of feathers, fixed on a spear. 

* By the Baxon Ohronicle (p. 28), and 



Fenda, the son of his predecessor, 
possessed the power, without the 
title, of king.^ He vras then advanced 
inage,abraveand experienced warrior, 
and of insatiable ambition. For some 
years he bore with impatience the 
superiority of the Northumbrian : at 
last he found in Ceadwalla, king of 
Gwynez or North Wales, an associate 
of equal daring and of similar views. 
They united their armies, unfurled 
the standud of rebellion, and marched 
into Yorkshire. The battle was fought 
in Hatfield Chase, between the Don 
and the Torre. The Northumbrian 
army was routed ; and Edwin perished 
with great part of his followers. Of 
his sons by his first wife Quoenburga, 
the daughter of Ceorl, Osfrid was 
slain with his father, Eadfrid implored 
the protection of his relation Fenda, 
and was afterwards murdered by him 
in violation of his oath. Edilberga 
with her children, and Faulinus, 
escaped by sea to the court of her 
brother in Kent.^ 

The confederates exercised without 
mercy the license of victory. They 
differed in religion; for the Britons 
were Christians, the Mercians idola- 
ters : but both were equally solicitous 
to wreak their resentment on the 
vanquished, the one that they might 
revenge the injuries formerly inflicted 
on their country, the other that they 
might punish these apostates f^om the 
worship of their fathers. Of the two 
the Britons were the more savage. 
They spared neither age nor sex ; and 
their cruelty, instead of being appeased 
by the death, exulted in the torture of 
their captives. Having spread devas- 
tation i^m one end of the country 
to the other, they separated. Cead- 
walla remained to accomplish his boast 

most other writers, he is said to have be^^on 
his reign in 626, and to have reigned thirty 
years: but Bede expressly says that he 
reigned but twent]r4wo, which plaoes the 
first year of his reign at the period of tbe 
batUe of Hatfield. 
B Bed. ii. 20. ChroQ. Sax. p. 29. 
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of utterly exterminating the North- 
umbrians; Fenda marched with his 
Mercians into the territory of the 
Jiast Angles. Sigebert their king had 
lately retired into a monastery, and 
had resigned the honours and cares of 
royalty to his cousin Egerio: but the 
East Angles were alarmed at the 
approaching danger, and clamorously 
demanded the aged monarch, who had 
so often led them to victory. With 
reluctance he left the tranquillity of 
his cell, to mix in the tumult of the 
combat. But arms were refused by 
the royal monk as repugnant to hiis 
profession, and he directed with a 
wand the operations of the army. 
The fortune of the Mercians prevailed ; 
and lx>th Sigebert and Egeric fell in 
the service of their country.^ 

OSWALD, BBBTWALDA VI. 

The unfortunate death of Edwin 
dissolved for a short period the union 
of the Northumbrian kingdoms. 
Among the Deiri the fiunily of JElla 
retained the ascendaif cy ; and the 
soeptre was placed in the hands not 
indeed of the children of Edwin, but 
of their cousin Osric, a prince mature 
in age, and experienced in battle. In 
Bemicia the memory of Ida was still 
cherished with gratitude, and Eanfrid, 
the eldest of the sons of Edilfrid, 
returning from his retreat in the 
mountains of Caledonia, ascended the 
throne of his ancestors. Each of 
these princes had formerly received 
baptism, Osric from Paulinus, Eanfrid 
from the monks of St. Columba at 
Icolmkill : and each with equal facility 
relapsed into the errors of paganism. 
If their ambition was satisfied with 
the possession of royalty, they quickly 
paid the price of it with their blood. 
Ceadwalla still continued his ravages. 
He was in the city of York, when 
Osric, hastening to surprise him, was 
attacked unexpectedly himself, and 

1 Bed.ii.20; iii.l8. 



perished on the spot. Eanfrid, terri- 
fied by the fate of Osric and the fSEune 
of Ceadwalla, visited the Briton with 
only twelve attendants, solicited for 
peace, and was perfidiously put to 
death. The indignant piety of the 
Northumbrians expunged the names 
of these apostate princes from the 
catalogue of their kings; and the 
time in which they reigned was 
distinguished in their annals by this 
expressive term, " The unhappy year." * 

By the deaths of Osric and Emfrid 
the duty of revenging his family and 
country devolved on Osvrald, the 
younger of the sons of Edilfrid (635). 
Impelled by despair, he sought^ with 
a small but resolute bond, the army 
of the Britons, and at the dawn of day 
discovered them negligently encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Hexham. 
Oswald had not imitated the apostasy 
of his brother. By his orders a cross 
of wood was hastily formed, and fixed 
in the ground; when turning to his 
army he exclaimed : " Soldiers, let us 
bend our knees, and beg of the true 
and living God to protect us from the 
insolence and ferocity of our enemies : 
for he knows that our cause is just, 
and that we fight for the salvation of 
our country." At his command they 
knelt down to pray : from prayer they 
rose to battle; and victory was the 
reward of their piety and valour. 
Ceadwalla was slain; and his in- 
vincible army was annihilated. By 
the common consent of the Bemicii 
and Deki, Oswald assumed the govern- 
ment of the two nations. He was 
allied to each : for if he was descended 
by his father from Ida, by his mother 
Aoha he numbered iBlla among his 
progenitors.^ 

The piety of Oswald, which ascribed 
his success to the interposition of 
Heaven, prompted him to solicit 
from his former teachers a supply of 
missionaries, who might instruct his 



» Bed. iii. 1, 9. 
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people in the dootrines of the gospel 
The first who was sent, Connan, a 
monk of a morose and rigid diqxwi- 
Hon, returned in disgust to his 
monastery: but^ when in presence of 
the community he aooosed the igno- 
rance and barbarism of the North- 
umbrians, he received a severe and 
sensible rebuke. *' Brother/' exclaimed 
a voice, "the &nlt was yours. You 
exacted from the pagans more than 
their weakness would bear. You 
should have first stooped to them, 
and gradually have raised their minds 
to the sublime truths of the gospel" 
At the sound every eye was fixed on 
the speaker, a private monk of the 
name of Aidan, who was diosen as 
tbe BuceesMT of Oonnan, by the 
unanimous suffrage of his brethren. 
Having received the episcopal conse* 
oration, he repaired to the court of 
Oswald, who condescended to expkin 
in SlngLtdi the instructions, which the 
bidiop ddiveredin hisnative language. 
Aidan received from the king ^ 
donatiim of the isle of r^ndisfame, 
naoe called Holy Island, in which he 
built a monastery, long an object of 
veneration to ^e Northumbrians. 
With unwearied perseverance he 
traversed every part of the kingdom ; 
and his efforts were seconded by the 
industry of several zealous monks, 
who had abandoned their native 
country to partake in his labours. 
The austerity of his life, his contempt 
of riches, his charity to the poor, and 
his attachment to the duties of his 
profession, gained the hearts, while 
his arguments convinced the under* 
standing, of his proselytes. Christi- 
anity soon become the predominant 
religion in Northumbria.^ 

Oswald not only claimed that pre- 
eminence over the Saxons, which had 
been possessed by his predecessor, but 



1 Bed. ails, 6. 

> Id. iii. 6. Br Ctunining. a contempo- 
rary Scottish monjc, he is oalied, totias tiri- 
taniuMimpenitor.— Com.yit.St.06Liua.p.M. 



also compelled the princes of the 
Picts and Soots to number themselveB 
among his vassals.* like Edwin he 
also contributed to add a royal prose- 
lyte to the number of Saxon Chris- 
tians. At the time when Birinus, a 
foreign Inshop, commissioned by Pope 
Honorius, landed on the ooast of 
Wessex, Oswald visited that kingdom 
to demand the daughter of Oynegils 
in marriage. Their united efforts 
induced the monarch, his family, and 
principal thanes, to receive the sacm- 
ment of baptism. Even the obstinacy 
of Cuichelm was subdued; and on his 
death-bed that prince professed him* 
self a Christian. Oynegils bestowed 
the dty of Dorchester, near the con- 
flux of the Tame and the Isis, on the 
apostle : Oswald, in quality of Bret- 
walda, confirmed the donation.' 

But the fiite of Edwin awaited 
Oswald, and the same prince was 
destined to be the minister of his 
death. In the eighth year of his 
reign, and the thirty-ei^th of his 
agei, tiie king oi Northumbria fought 
with Penda and his Mercians in 
the field of Maser^ (August 6tfa). 
The pagans were victorioas. Oswald, 
surrounded by enemies, was shun. 
His last words were repeated by the 
gratitude of the NOT&umbrians, and 
a proverb preserved tiiem in the 
remembrance of their posterity. 
*' Lord have mercy on the souls of my 
people," said Osinild, as he fell. The 
ferocity of Penda did not spare the 
dead body of his adversary, but severed 
tibe head and arms tram, the trunk, 
and fixed them on high poles driven 
into the ground. The body of Oswald 
was buried at Bardney, and his stan- 
dard of purple and gold was suspended 
over the grave. The head and arms 
were taken down the year after his 
death by Oswio his successor, and 

3 Bed. iii. 7. 

* By most supposed to be Oswestre in 
Shropshire : by some Winwioh in Laaea- 
shire. 
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depodtod, the liead in the mcmartefy 
of TiinriMfarna, the anos in the rojal 
city of Bamboroagfa.^ 

jBamborough was the fiist pUKse 
that yentaied to stop the deBtmotivB 
progreis of the Meroiana after the 
battle of Maaerfield. Situated on a 
rode, and protected on (me side by a 
steep ascent, on the other by the waters 
of the ocean, it bade defiance to their 
exertions. But the genius of P^ida 
was fertile in expedJents, and that 
which he adopted dispbiys tiie ferocity 
of his disposition. By his order the 
neighbouringviUages were demolished, 
every combustible material was ool- 
leoted firom the mins, and reared up 
agaimt the walls, and as soon as the 
wind blew fieroely towards the oiiy, 
fire was set to tiie pile. Already were 
the smoke and flames wafted over the 
heads of the trembling inhabitMlti^ 
when the wind suddenly changed, and 
the fire spent its fury in the oppodte 
direction. Chagrined and confoonded, 
Penda raised the siege, and led baok 
his army.* 

OSWIO, BfiETWALDA VH. 

The retreat of Penda affinded 
leisure to the Northiunbrian thanes 
to elect a successor to Oswald. l%e 
ol^ect of their choice was his brother 
Oswio, who inherited the a.Ulitie8 of 
his predece68or,and who, to strengthen 
his throne, married Eanfled, the 
daughter of Edwm.^ But the power 
of the nation was now broken, and 
his Icmg reign of twenty-eight yean, 
though it was onoasionaHy distin- 
guished by briUiant successes, was 
harassed at intervals by the inroads 
of the Merdanff, the hostility of his 
nephew Oidilwald, and the ambition 
of his own son Alchflid. 

In the second year of his reign, he 
was alarmed by the claims of a dao^er- 
ons oonqietitor of the house of MIa, 



Oswin, the aon of Onic, and prodenoe 
or neoeasiiy indnoed him to consent 
to a compromise^ by which he allotted 
Deira to his rival, bat reserved to 
himself Bemida and the northern 



^ Bed. iii 9, 11, 12. diron. Sax. p. 32. 
s B«d. iii. 16. * Id. ni. 15. Ken. c. 44. 



conquestB. The ohazaoter of Oewin 
has been drawn in the most pkasing 
coburs by the pencil of the veneraUe 
Bede. He was afiable, just, reli^ons, 
and generons. His virtues were idol- 
ised by his snlgeots, and his court was 
crowded with foreign Saxons^ who 
solicited emi^yment in his service. 
Six yean the two princes lived in 
apparent amity with eadi other, but 
in the aeventh their secret jeahmi^ 
broke into open hostilitiee. Oswin, 
seemg no probafailify of saoceas, dis- 
bandeid his army, and concealed him- 
self with one attendant^ at Oilling, 
the faoose of the ealdorman HundwahL 
The perfidious thane betrayed him to 
his enemy, and nothing but his death 
could satisfy the p<dicy of Oswio. Tlie 
bishop Aidan, who loved and revered 
him for his virtues^ bitterly lamented 
his ftte, and in twelve days fiiUowed 
him to the grave.^ The Northum- 
brian, however, did not reap the ftiiit 
of his cmettf. Oidilwald, the son of 
Oswald, was idaoed on the throne of 
the Deiri, probably by the gu^mor 
infloenoe of Penda.^ 

That lestleBs menaroh eecHed di^ 
termined to obtain the dign^ of 
Bretwalda. He had hri»ly expelled 
Coinwalch from the throne of Wessex, 
because that prince had repudiated 
his daufl^ter Sexbnrga. He now di- 
rected his arms against Northumbria, 
penetrated againas ftr asBamborough, 
and set fire to every habitation in the 
line of his march.* Oswio, vnymed by 
the ikte of his immediate predecessors 
Edwin and Oswald, made every effixrt 
to mitigate the resentment of so for- 
midable an enemy. He sent him the 
most valuable presents, his second son 

«Bed.]itl4. * Ibid, and e. 28, 24. 
< Id. iiL 17. 
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Egfrid was delivered as a hostage to 
the care of Cynwige, the queen of 
Penda^ and Alchfrid, his eldest son, 
nuurried Cynebnrge, the daughter of 
the Mercian. This oonnection be- 
tween the two (kmilies brought Peada, 
the son of Penda, to the Northum- 
brian court on a yisit to his sister. 
There he saw and admired Alchfleda^ 
the daughter of Oswio ; but the differ- 
ence of religion would have opposed 
an insuperable obstacle to their union, 
had not AlchfHd prevailed on his 
friend to listen to the teachers, and 
embrace the doctrines of Christianity. 
When his sincerity was questioned, he 
replied with warmth, that no consi- 
deration, not even the refusal of Alch- 
fleda, should provoke him to return to 
the worship of Woden; and at his 
departure he took with him fou:^ 
priests to instruct his suljects, the 
southern Mercians, or Middle Angles, 
whom he governed with the title of 
king during the life of his father. It 
was to be feared that the conversion 
of Peada would irritate the fiinaticism 
of Penda, but the old king, though he 
persevered in his attachment to the 
religion of his ancestors, expressed 
his admiration of the morality of the 
gospel, and permitted it to be taught 
to his subjects. To the converts, 
however, he shrewdly observed, that 
as they had preferred the new worship, 
it was but just that they should prac- 
tise its precepts, and that every indi- 
vidual would incur his displeasure, 
who should unite the manners of the 
paganism which he had abjured, with 
the profession of the Christianity 
which he had embraced.' 

About the same time another royal 
proselyte was led to the waters of 
baptism. By gratitude, Sigeberct, 
king of Essex, was attached to Oswio, 
and paid frequent visits to the court 
of Northumbria. Oswio laboured to 
convince his friend of the folly of 

1 Bed. iii. 21. 



idolatry. He frequently inculcated 
that images formed by the hand of the 
artist, could possess none of the pro- 
perties of the Deity, and that the God, 
who deserved the worship of man, 
must be an almighty and eternal 
being, the creator, the ruler, and the 
disposer of the universe.' Sigeberct 
listened attentively to his royal in- 
structor, consulted the thanes who 
attended him, and was baptized by 
Finan, the successor of Aidan, at 
Waubottle, in Northumberland. The 
presbyter Cedd was consecrated bishop 
of the East Saxons, and fixed his resi- 
dence in London. 

But Penda had again summoned his 
Mercians to arms. The first victim 
of his resentment was Anna, king of the 
East Angles, who for three years had 
afforded an asylum to Coinwaloh, king 
of Wessex. He fell in battle, and was 
succeeded by his brother Edilhere, 
who artAilly directed the hostility of 
the conqueror against the Northum- 
brians. It was in vain that Oswio 
endeavoured to avert the danger by 
the offer of submisdon and tribute. 
The Mercian declared that it was his 
object to exterminate the whole nH- 
tion : the presents which had been sent 
weredistributed among his auxiliaries ; 
and thirty vassal chieftains, Saxons 
and Britcms, swelled with their fol- 
lowers the numbers of Ms army. De- 
spair at last nerved the courage of 
Oswio. With his son Alchfirid, and 
a small but resolute force, he advanced 
to meet the multitude of the invaders. 
The night before the eventftil contest, 
he fervently implored the assistance of 
Heaven, and vowed, if he returned 
victorious, todevotehisinfantdaughter 
^fleda to the monastic profession. In 
the morning Oidilwald, ashamed per- 
haps of fighting against his country- 
men, separated from the Mercians, and 
remained at a distance aquiet spectatw 
of the combat. The valour or despair 



* Bed. iii 22. 
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of the Northumbnans prevailed. Of 
the thirty yassal chieftains who served 
under the banner of the Mercian, only 
Oidilwald, and Gatgubail, the British 
king of Gwyness, escaped. Penda did 
not surviye the destruction of his 
army. This hoary veteran, who had 
reached his eightieth year, and had 
stained his sword with the blood of 
three kings of the East Angles, and of 
two of the Northumbrians, had been 
borne from the field by the crowd of 
the fugitives, but was overtaken by 
the pursuers, and put to death. The 
battle was fought at Winwidfield, near 
Leeds; and the Are, which had over- 
flowed its banks, swept away more of 
the Mercians in their flight, than had 
fallen by the sword of the enemy. 
The Anglo-Saxons were accustomed 
to preserve by proverbs the memory 
of remarkable events. Of this victory 
it was usually said: *'In Winwid's 
stream was revenged the death of 
Anna^ the deaths of Sigebert and 
Egerio, and the deaths of Edwin and 
Oswald."* 

The fall of Penda and the annihi- 
lation of his army opened an unex- 
pected prospect to the ambition of 
Oswio. With rapidity he overran 
East Anglia and Merda^ subdued the 
astonished inhabitants, and made them 
feel the miseries, which they had so 
often inflicted. Meroia he divided 
into two portions. The provinces on 
the north of the Trent he annexed to 
his own dominions: those on the 
south, out of compassion for his 
daughter, he permitted to remain 
under the government of her husband 
Peada. But that unfortunate prince 
did not long enjoy the donation. At 
the next festival of Easter he perished, 
by the treachery, it is said, of his wife ; 
and his territory was immediately 
occupied by the Northumbrians. 
The obligation of his vow now de- 

^ Bed. iii. 24. Kenn. c. 64. Alo. de Font, 
■apnd Gale, p. 712. 
« Bed. iii. 24. 
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manded the attention of Oswio. .£!• 
fleda^ a child not one year old, was 
intrusted to the care of the abbess 
Hilda; and her dower was fixed at 
one hundred and twenty hides of 
land in Bemicia^ and at an equal 
number in Deira. This munificent 
donation enabled the sisterhood to 
remove from Hartlepool to a more 
(x>nvenient situation at Whitby, where 
the royal nun lived the space of fifliy- 
nine years in the practice of the 
monastic duties, during one-half of 
which she exerdsed the office of ab- 
bess. The king soon afterwards en- 
dowed another monastery at Gilling. 
His conscience reproached him with 
the blood of Oswin ; and at the sotiGit- 
ation of his queen Eanfled, he estab- 
lished, on the very spot in which that 
prince had been slain, a community 
of monks, who were charged with the 
obligation of offisring up daily prayers 
for the soul of the murdered kin& and 
for that of the royal murderer.' 

Oswio was now Bretwalda in the 
fullest sense of the word. The union 
of Mercia with Northnmbria had 
placed under his control a greater 
extent of territory than had belonged 
to any of his predecessors: the princes 
of the Britons and Saxons unani- 
mously submitted to his authority; 
and the greater part of the Piots and 
Soots were careful to avert his enmity 
by the payment of annual tribute. 
Yet long before his death his power 
suffered a considerable diminution.' 
Three Mercian ealdormen, Immin, 
Eafha^ and Eadbert, took up arms to 
recover the independence of their 
country, expelled the Northumbrian 
magistrates, and conferred the sceptre 
on a prince whom they had anxiously 
concealed from the researches of the 
Bretwalda,— Wulphere, the youngest 
son of Penda. In defiance of the 
Northumbrian he retained his autho- 



s Bed. ii. 6; iii. 24. Hence Pope Vitaliaa 
Cftlla Britain, Oswio's island-^saam insnlam. 
-Id. iii. 29. 
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rity, and united under his gOYommeni 
tiie Mercians, the Middle Angles, and 
the Lindiswaras, or natiTes of the 
county of Lincoln (666). To add to the 
mortification of Oswio, his eldest son 
Alchfrid required a portion of the 
Northumbrian territory with the title 
of king. AhintinBedew6uldleadus 
to suppose that he OTen drew the sword 
against Ms &ther. As Oidilwald had 
perished, the ambition of Alchfrid was 
gratified, and a kingdom was assigned 
him in the country of the DeirL^ 

From politics Oswio directed the 
attention of his declining years to the 
concerns of religion. Christianity had 
now been preached in all the Saxon 
kingdoms except Sussex : but as the 
missionaries had come from different 
countries^ though they taught the 
same doctrine, they disagreed in several 
points of ecdesiastioal discipline. Of 
these the most important regarded 
the canonical time for the celebration 
of Easter, a subject which had for 
several centuries disturbed the peace 
of tiie church. That it depended on 
the commencement of the equinoctial 
lunation, was universally admitted: 
but according to the Boman astro- 
nomers that lunation might begin as 
early as the fifth, according to the 
Alexandrian, it could not begin before 
the eighth, day of March. The conse- 
quence of this diversity of opinion was, 
that when the new moon fell on the 
fifth, sixth, or seventh of that month, 
the Latin celebrated the feast of 
Easter a ftill lunation before the 
Greek Christians.' In the middle of 
the sixth century the Soman church, 
weary of the disputes occasioned by 
these different computations, had 
adopted a new cyde, which agreed in 
every important point with the Alex- 
andrian calculation. But this im- 
provement was unknown to the 
British Christians, who at that period 

iBed.iii.l4; iii. 21. 

* There were a few other ▼ariationB in the 
pasGhal caaonB, which contributed stili more 



were wholly employed in opposing the 
invaders of their country ; and they 
continued to observe the ancient oyde 
of Sulpidus Sevems, whidi was now 
become peculiar to tiiemselves. Hence 
it occasionally happened that Easter, 
and in consequence the other festivals 
of the year depending on tiiat solem- 
nity, vrere celebrated at different 
times by the Saxon Christians, accord- 
ins^ as they had been instructed by 
Scottish, or by Boman and GaUic, 
missionaries. 

Another, but subordinate subject of 
dispute, was the form of the eodesi- 
astical tonsure. A custom had kmg 
prevailed that the clergy should be 
distinguished by the manner in which 
they vrore their hair; andthemission- 
arieS) not acquainted with the different 
modes prevailingin different countries, 
were at their first meeting mutually 
surprised and shocked at what they 
deemed the lucanonical appeaxance 
of each other. The Bomans shaved 
the crown of the head, and considered 
the surrounding circle of hair as a 
figure of the wreath of thorns, which 
had been fixed on the temples of 
Christ by the cruelty of his perse- 
cutors. The Soots permitted the ludr 
to grow on the back, but shaved in 
the form of a crescent the front of Hbe 
head. The former pleaded in defence 
of their tonsure that it had descended 
to them from St Peter, and aoonaed 
their adversaries of wearing the dis- 
tinctive mark of Simon Magus and 
his disciples. The latter could not 
disprove the assertions of their adver- 
sariesjbut contended that their method 
of shaving the head, however impious 
in its origin, had been sanctioned by 
the virtues of those who had practised 
it. Each party obstinately adhered 
to their own custom, and severely 
condemned that of the other. 

If such questions could divide the 



to perplex the talgect. They xnftj be seen 
in Smith's Bede, 
O'Conor, Proleg. 



in Smith's Bede, App. ix. p. 696, and Dr. 
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nuBsionarieB, it cannot be surpriang 
that they should perplex tiieir dis- 
ciples. The restoration of oonoord 
was reserved for the zeal and authority 
of Oswio. He, with the minority <^ 
hissubjeotSjhad derived theknowledge 
of Christiaiiity firom the Scots, his 
queen Eanfled, and his son Alohfrid, 
had been educated by the disciples of 
the Romans. Thus Oswio saw his 
own fiunily divided into fiuiiions, and 
the same solemnities celebrated at 
different times in his own palace. 
Desirous to procure uniformity, he 
summoned the champions of the two 
parties to meet at Whitby, and to 
discuss the merits of their reqwctive 
customs. WilMd, afterwards bishop 
of York, rested the cause of the 
Bomans on the authority of 81 Peter, 
and the praotioe of the nniveraal 
church, which ought not to yield to 
the pretensions of a few obscure con- 
gregationsof Christians on the western 
shores of Britain. Golman boasted of 
the sanctity of St. Gdumba, the vposQe 
of the north, and contended that no- 
thing should be changed which be and 
his suocessorshadsanctioned with their 
approbation. Oswio terminated the 
debate by declaring that he should 
prefer the institutions of St. Peter to 
those of St. Golumba. The decision 
was applauded by the majoriiy of the 
meeting ; and of the Scottish monks^ 
several conformed to the practioe of 
their opponents, the others retired 
in silent discontent to the parent 
monastery in the isle of Hii.' 

In the same year, the twenty-second 
of Oswio, the beginning of the month 
of May was rendered remarkable by a 
total eclipse of the sun. The ignorance 
of the observers did not foil to predict 
the most alarming disasters, and the 
event seemed to justify their predic- 
tious. The summer was extremely 
dry ; the heavens, to use the expres- 



^ Bed. iii. 25, 28. 
3 Compare Bede 
TTbter Annsla. 



(iii. zztIL) with fbe 
(Usher, Ant. Bzit. p. MB.) 



sion of an ancient chronicler, appeared 
to be on fire ; and a pestilence of the 
most hM description (it ww caDed 
the yellow jdagne) depopulated the 
island.' It made its first appearance 
on the southem coasts, and gradually 
advancing towards the north, had 
ravaged before winter- Beirm and 
Bemidak It reached Irefauid in the 
beginning of August The qrmptaan 
of this destmctm disease have nol 
been described hj historians; hot it 
baffled the medical akUl of the natives^ 
and many of the East Saxons^ nnahle 
to aoooimt fi>r it on natoial groondi^ 
attrttmted it to the anger of the 8od% 
and reverted to their fbrmer idofastiy. 
From the instances inBeds^itHVeari 
that many died in the oourse of a 
ang^ day, and that of those who 
caD^t the infectioD, hardly more 
than one in thirty recovered. During 
twenty years it visited and revisited 
the dilferent provinces of Britain and 
IrdandL Bede does mt attempt te 
calculate the amount of its ravages, 
but is content wifli the vague tenne 
of depopulated districts, and nmlti- 
tttdesofdead. In Ireland an aodenft 
writer oompntes its victims at two- 
thirds of the inhabitantB.' The high- 
lands of Caledonia were alone free 
firom this dreadfol visitation. The 
natives pioosly ascribed the exeoqition 
to the intercession of their patron St. 
Golumba^ and persuaded themsrivea 
that even in the infected countries 
they were inaccessible to its attacks. 
Adamnan, the abbot of Icolmkille, 
relates, with obvious emotioDS of 
nalumal pride^ that twice during thia 
period he visited the king of North- 
umbrian and, though he lived in the 
midst of the contagion, thouj^ 
numbers were daily dying around 
him, neither he, nor any of hia 
attendants, took the infection.^ 
The pestilence no sooner i^ipeared, 

* Tit. GeraL Sax. i^od Aot. Brit. p. 1164. 
4 Adeam. Tit. St. Cotawb, iL c. ztrii. 
p. 163. 
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than it proTed &tal to several of the 
most distinguiBhed characters in the 
island. Gatgualet, king of Gwyn^, 
Eroombert of Kent, Ethelwald • of 
Sussex, Deusdedi^ archb^i^p of 
Canterbury, the bishops ^lEondon 
and lindisfame, Boisil, tbMelebrated 
abbot of Maifaros, and Ethelburga, the 
royal abbess of Barking, were among 
the first of its Tictims. The death of 
the metropolitan afforded Oswio an 
opportunity of promoting his fttvourite 
system of religious uniformity. He 
consulted with Egbert, the new king 
of Kent, and by their concurrence, 
the presbyter Wighard, who had been 
chosen to succeed to the archiepiscopal 
dignity, was sent to Bome to ask the 
advice of the Apostolic see. But in 
that city the new prelate fell a victim 
to the pestilence which he had escaped 
in his own country, and his death was 
announced in a letter to Oswio from 
Pope Yitalian. The pontiff, however, 
assured the king that he would gratify 
his wishes by seleoting for the church 
of Canterbury a person equal to so 
exalted a station, and after some delay 
Theodore, a monk of Tarsus, whose 
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and erudition had been ho- 
noured with general applause, landed 
in Kent^ with the title of Archbishop 
of Bi^tain. His authority was imme- 
diately acknowledged by all the Saxon 
prelates, new bishopncs were estab- 
lished, synods were held, and uni- 
formity of discipline was everywhere 
observed. 

Oswio died in 670. With him 
expired both the title and authority 
of Bretwalda. The power of North- 
umbria had for some years been on 
the decline, while the neighbourinp; 
state of Merda, created by the genius 
of Fenda, had gradually matured its 
strength, and the southern kingdom 
of Wessex had, with a slow but steady 
progress, constantly advanced in the 
subjugation of the Britons. These 
three rival nations will, in the follow- 
ing chapter, solicit the attention of 
the reader; the feeble kingdoms of 
Essex, Kent^ East Anglia^ and Sussex, 
sometimes the allies, but generally 
the vassals of their more powerful 



neighbours, cannot awaken sufficient 
interest to deserve a more detailed 
and separate narration. 
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Pbom Oswio the Northumbrian 
sceptre was transferred to the hands 
of Egfrid, the elder of his surviving 
sons.' The Ficts, despising the youth 



1 Malmftbniy 
writers say that 



(20, 21) and several later 
Alcixfrid, the elder son, was 
still aliTe,'bat rejected on account of illegiti- 
maey : and that he ascended the throne alter 
tilxe death of Sgfrid. From a diUgent ex- 



of the new monarch, assembled under 
their prince Bemherth, and asserted 
their independence. But Egfrid» with 
a vigour which surprised and dismayed 



amination of B^de, it aippears to me that 
ther have confoonded Alcnfrid and Aldfrid, 
ana made the two bat one person. Aldlrid 
was illegitimate, and ihouffkt to be the aon 
of Oswio. He lived in spontaneoos exile 
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them, put himself at the h< 
body of horse, entered their territory, 
defeated them in a bloody battle, and 
compelled them to submit again to 
the superior power of the North- 
umbrians. Withequal expedition he 
anticipated and defeated the designs 
of Wulphere, king of Mercia, who 
numbered among his yassals most of 
the southern chieftains. The victory 
broke for a while the power of the 
Mercians. Wulphere died soon after, 
and his kingdom was at first seized by 
the Northumbrian, but restored to 
Ethelred^ who had married Osthryda^ 
the aster of Egfrid.* 

Beligious prejudice has conferred 
an adventitious interest on the reign 
of Egfrid, and his quarrel with Wil- 
frid, the celebrated bishop of York, 
occupies a distinguished but dispro- 
portionate space in our modem his- 
tories. Wilfrid was a noble North- 
umbrian, who had travelled for im- 
provement, and after his return from 
Italy, had been selected as the in- 
structor and confidant of Alchfrid, 
the son of Oswio. When Tuda died, 
Wilfrid was chosen to succeed him in 
the bishopric of York, and was sent 
by the two princes into Gaul to be 
consecrated by his friend Agilberct, 
bishop of Paris. Whether it was that 
during his absence the quarrel arose 
between Oswio and his son, or that 
the party of the Scottish missionaries 
had acquired the ascendancy, as is 
intimated by Eddius, Wilfrid, at his 
return, found Oeadda in possession of 
the episcopal dignity, and retired 
peacefully to his monastery at Bippon. 
But Theodore of Canterbury restored 
Wilfrid, and translated Ceadda to 
Lichfield. Oswio acquiesced in the 
decision of the metropolitan, and the 
bishop ei^oyed for several years his 

among the Soots, through his desire of 
knowledge, and was called to the throne 
after the decease of the legitimate oflbpring 
of Oswio.— Bee Bede, p. 180, 131, 178, 206, 
207, 234, 247, 288 : also the poem De Abbat. 



friendship, and that of his saooessor, 
Egfrid."* 

Egfrid's first wife was EdUthryda, 
tie daughter of Anna, king of the 
East .^jgles, and widow of Tondberot, 
ealdorK^of the Girvii. At an early 
period iSife she had bound herself 
by a vow of virginity, which was 
respected by the piel^ or indifierenoe 
of her husband. At his death she 
was demanded by Oswio for his sou 
Egfirit^ a youth of only fourteen years : 
and in spite of her remonstrances was 
conducted by her relations to the 
court of Northumbria. She persisted 
in her former resolution ; and Egfrid, 
when he ascended the throne, referred 
the matter to the decision of Wilfrid* 
having preriously offered him a valu- 
able present if he could prevail on 
Edilthryda to renounce her early 
vow. The pr^Uite, however, disap- 
pointed his hopes: the princess took 
the veil at Coldingham; and the 
friendship between Wilfrid and Egfrid 
was considerably impaired. The king 
now married Ermenburga^ a prinoesa^ 
the violence of whose character excited 
the discontent of the people, and ttie 
remonstrances of the bishop. The 
fireedom of his admonitions mortified 
her pride, and she found in her 
husband the willing minister of her 
vengeance.' 

In the exercise of his authority 
Archbishop Theodore was always 
severe, occasionally despotic. He 
had already deposed three of the 
Saxon prelates; and Wilfrid was 
destined to experience the same fate. 
At the soUdtation of Egfrid and 
Ermenburga^ he came to North- 
umbrian dirided the ample diocese 
of York into three portions; and 
consecrated three new prelates, one 
for Bemicia, a second for Beira^ and 



Lindis. in Aot. 88. Bened. p. 906. 
1 Edd.Tit.Wilf.ziz.zx.61,e2. B6d.XT.12. 
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a third for the lindiswaras. But 
Wilfrid did not submit in silenoe. 
He complained that he had been 
deprived without notice or accusa- 
tion : and, with the advice of his 
episcopal colleagues, appealed to the 
equity of the sovereign pontiff. The 
appeal was admitted. The injured 
prelate prosecuted it in person: 
Cienwald, a monk, appeared as the 
advocate of Theodore. After a patient 
hearing, Pope Agatho decided that 
WilfHd should be restored to his 
former bishopric ; but that he should 
eelect three proper persons out of his 
own clergy, should ordain them 
bishoiMi, and divide among them the 
more distant parts of his diocese.* 

Egfrid and Ermenburga had made 
several fruitless attempts to intercept 
the prelate on his journey : at his 
return they threw him into prison, 
and during nine months endeavoured, 
by the alternate employment of lenity 
and rigour, of promises and threats, 
to extort a confession that the papal 
rescript had been procured by bribery, 
orfalsifiedbyhiscontrivance. Wearied 
at last with his constancy, and ha^ 
fassed by the importunities of the 
abbess Ebba, they consented to his 
enlargement, but on the condition 
that he should bind himself by an 
oath never more to set his foot within 
the dominions of Egfhd. Wilfirid 
retired into Merda. Prom Mercia 
he was driven by the intrigues of his 
persecutors into Wessex; and firom 
Wessex was compelled to seek an 
asylum among the pagans of Sussex. 
Edilwaloh their king took him under 
his protection; and the exile repaid 
the benefit by diffusing among his 
subjects the doctrines of the gospel. 
The South Saxons were the last 
people of the octarchy who embraced 
Christianity.^ 

Though the royal families of North- 

» Bdd. xxiv,— xrri. Bed. It. 12 ; y. 19. 
« Edd. xxxiii.— il. Bed. iv. 13; ▼. 19. 



umbria and Mercia were allied l^ 
marriage, their union bad been broken 
by the ambition of Egfrid. The hostile 
armies met on the Trent ; their valour 
was wasted in a dubious conflict ; and 
peace was restored by the paternal 
exhortations of Theodore. ^Ifwin, 
the brother of Egfirid, had fallen in 
the battle; and, as the honour of the 
king compelled him to demand com- 
pensation, he was persuaded to accept 
the legal were instead of prolonging 
hostilities for the uncertain purpose 
of vengeance.' Afterwards, in the 
year precedinghisdeath, he despatched 
Beorht, a warlike and sanguinary 
chieftabi, to ravage the coast of Ire- 
land. Of the motives for this expe- 
dition we are not informed. Bede 
assures us that the Insh were a 
harmless and friendly people. To 
them many of the Angles had been 
accustomed to resort in search of 
knowledge, and on all occasions had 
been received kindly, and supported 
gratuitously. Beorht requited their 
hospitality by ravaging their country, 
and burning their towns, churches^ 
and monasteries. The natives, unable 
to repel the invader by force, implored 
on the author of their wrongs the 
vengeance of Heaven ; and their im- 
precations were believed to be fulfilled 
in the following year by the unforta- 
nate death of Egfhd. Against the 
advice of his council the king led an 
army into the territory of the Picts. 
Brude, the Piotish king, prudently 
retired before a superior enemy, till 
his pursuers had entangled themselves 
in the defiles of the mountains. At 
Drumnechtan was fought a battle, 
which proved most fatal to the 
Northumbrians : few escaped from 
the slaughter ; Egfirid himself was 
found on the field by the conquerora, 
and honourably interred in the royal 
cemetery in the isle of HiL The 
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PiotB and Scots, and some tribes of 
the Britons, took advantage of this 
opportunity to recover their indepen- 
dence: Trumwin, whom Egfrid had 
appointed bishop at Aberoom, fled 
witii his clergy into the south; and 
of the Saxon settlers all, who had not 
the good fortune to make a precipitate 
esa4)e, wore put to the sword, or con- 
signed to perpetual shivery.* 

Egfrid had left no issue by Ermen- 
burga; and the Northumbrian thanes 
offered the crown to Aldfiid, the 
reputed but illegitimate son of Oswio. 
Iharing the last reign he had retired 
to the western isles, and had devoted 
the time of his exile to study under 
the instruction of the Scottish monks. 
His proficiency obtained for him fh>m 
his contemporaries the title of the 
learned king. Though his pacific 
disposition, and diminished power, 
did not permit him to assume the 
superiority whicb had been possessed 
by sevend of his predecessors, he 
r^gned respected by his n^ghbours, 
beloved by his subjects, and praised 
by the learned whom he patronized. 
If he conducted in person any military 
expedition, it has escaped the notice 
of hiBtorians: but the cdelMitted 
Beorht, by his order or with his per- 
mission, attempted to obliterate the 
disgrace which the late defeat had 
brought on the Northumbrian arms ; 
and, like the unfortunate Egfrid, lost 
in the attempt both his life and his 
army.' 

In the second year of his reign, 
Aldfrid, at the recommendation of 
Archbishop Theodore, had restored 
Wilfrid to his bishopric and posses- 
sions. The reconcibation ' was not 
lasling. The prelates who had been 
expelled by the restoration of Wilfrid, 
acquired the confidence of the king ; 
Brihtwald, the successor of Theodore, 
wae induced to favour their cause; 



1 Bed. iii. 27 ; rv. 26. Edd. xM. Chron. 
Sax. 46. Bim. Dan. Hirt. Boc. Don. p. 48. 



and the persecuted fauhop was com- 
pelled to appeal a second time to the 
justice of Bome. He returned with 
a papal testimonial of his innocence : 
but Aldfrid refused to receive him, 
and he sheltered himself under the 
protection of Coenred of Meroia. 
Aldfrid died in 706 ; and in his last 
moments regretted his teeatment of 
Wilfrid, and bequeathed to his succes- 
sor the charge of doing justice to the 
uogured prelate. A compromise, satia- 
fiietory to all parties, was effected in 
the course of the same year.' 

Hitherto the actions and abilitias 
of tiie Northumbrian princes have 
demanded a more ample space; a few 
pages may sufiice for the history of 
their successors, which will present 
nothing to the reader but one con- 
tinued scene of perfidy, treason, and 
murder. At the death of Aldfrid, his 
son Osred was eight years old. The 
ealdorman Eadulf usurped the sceptre, 
and besieged the royal infiuit in Bam- 
borough : but the people espoused the 
cause of Osred, and the usurper, after 
a tumultuous reign of two months, 
paid the forfeit of his treason. Berct- 
frid assumed the guardianship of the 
king, and chastised the incursions of 
the Picts in a bIoody-i)attle fought 
near the wall But Osred soon eman- 
cipated himself from the restraint of 
his tutor : and the ungovernable 
youlh was slain in his nineteenth year 
on the banks of Winandermeie, in 
an attempt to suppress a dangerous 
insurrection headed by his kinsmen, 
the two brothers Csenred and Osric. 
Osenred possessed the throne two 
years, Osric eleven, at whose death it 
descended to Ceolwulf, the brother of 
his predecessor. The learning and 
piety of Ceolwulf are attested by the 
venerable Bede: but he possessed 
neither the vigour nor the authority 
requisite for his station. In the 



« Bed. ▼. 24. 
» Bed. T. 19. 
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seoond year of his reign, he was seiied, 
shorn, and shut up in a monastery. 
From this confinement he escaped, re- 
asoendedthe throne, and learned amid 
the splendid cares of royalty to r^ret 
the tranquillity which he had reluc- 
tantly possessed in the cloister. After 
a reign of eight years, he Toluntarily 
resigned the sceptre, and embraced 
themonasticprofession atLindisfame.^ 
He was succeeded hy his cousin Ead- 
bert, who during a reign of one-and- 
twenty years enlarged the territory, 
and revived for a while the ancient 
glory of the Northumbrians. The 
Picts and Mercians felt the superiority 
of his arms : and with the assistance 
of OuenguS) the Pictish king, he took 
Dunbarton from the Britons, and 
added Cyil to his dominions. In his 
old age he imitated his predecessor, 
and received the tonsure among the 
clergy of the church of York, of which 
his brother Egbert was the archbishop. 
His retreat by some writers is attri- 
buted to compulsion; others assign it 
to the impression made on his mind, 
by comparing the violent deaths of 
two contemporary princes with the 
peaceful exit of Ceolwulf.' Oswulf, 
the son of Eadbert, was slain by a con- 
spiracy of his thanes soon after his 
accession; and the sceptre by the 
suffrage of the people was placed in 
the hands of Edinwold, a noble North- 
umbrian. But the descendants of 
Ida» who dauned it as the right of their 
family, considered him an usurper. 
The death of Oswin, his principal op- 
ponent, who fell iu a battle which 
lasted three days in the vicinity of 
Melrose (Aug. 6), seemed to confirm 
him on the throne ; but after a 
troublesome peign of six years, he re- 
signed, in an assembly of the witan 
at Fiuchley, in favour of Alchred, a 
prince of the line of Ida.^ The incon- 
stancy of the Northumbrian thanes 

^ MmItos, 136. Sim. Dun. 100. 
s Aact. Bed. p. 221. Sim. Don. 106. 
Hunt. 190. 



was fSttal to the amlution of their 
monarchs. Alchred, abandoned by 
those who had placed him on the 
throne, fled for protection to Kennet, 
king of the Picts, and was succeeded 
hy Ethelred, the son of Edilwold, of 
whom we know only, that in the fifth 
year of his reign, his army was twice 
defeated by two rebel ealdormen, 
Ethelwald and Heardbert, and that 
the loss of his three principal captains 
induced him to fly, and leave the 
sceptre to Alf wold, ihe son of Oswulf.^ 
AlfWold's reign was as tumultuous 
as those of his predecessors. Beom, 
his principal minister, was burned to 
death in Silton by a party of thanes, 
whose enmity he had incurred by the 
equity of his administration ; and the 
king himself, whose virtue was not a 
match for the ferocity of his subjects, 
was slain by the ealdorman Sigan. 
The murderer, five years later, per- 
ished by his own sword.^ Osred, the 
son of Alchred, attempted to seize the 
crown: but the thanes recalled the 
exiled Ethelred, and the late claimant, 
to save his life, enrolled himself 
among the clergy of York, and after- 
wards for greater security fled to the 
Isle of Man. Ethelred returned with 
the thirst of revenge. He ordered 
Eardulf, one of his most powerful op- 
ponents, to be slain at the door of the 
church of Bippon. The monks carried 
the body into the choir. During the 
funeral service it was observed to 
breathe, proper remedies were applied 
to the wounds, and the future king of 
Northumbria was carefully concealed 
in the monastery. The fate of Elf and 
Elwin, the two sons of Alfwold, was 
more deplorable. They had fled to 
the sanctuary at York; were drawn 
by deceitful promises from their 
asylum ; and paid with their lives the 
price of their credulity. Osred now 
returned from the Isle of Man, and 

3 Sim. Dan. p. 106. Anct. Bed. 2M. 
* Chron. Sax. 63. Sim. Dnn. 107, 108. 
Mail. 138. K ciir. Sax. 62,6*. MttL 139h 
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brayed his rival to battle, but he was 
deserted by his followers, and added 
another to the Tictims of Ethelred's 
ambition. That prince, however, was 
hastening to the close of his bloody 
career. In his third year the total 
failure of the harvest had reduced the 
inhabitants to the extremity of dis- 
tress ; and to famine were soon added 
the ravages of pestilence. At that 
moment, to complete their misfor- 
tunes, an army of Danes landing 
on the ooast^ pillaged the country, and 
destroyed the venerable church of 
Lindisfame, the former residence of 
the apostle of the Northumbrians. 
Both the calamities of nature, and 
the cruelties of this unknown enemy, 
were attributed to the imprudence or 
the bad fortune of Ethelred ; and he 
fell in a fruitless attempt to quell 
the rising discontent of bis subjects.* 
The sceptre stained with the blood 
of so many princes was next grasped 
by Osbald: but it dropped from his 
hands at the end of twenty-seven 
days^ and Eardulf, whose life had been 
saved by the monks of Bippon, as- 
cended the throna Osbald prudently 
retired to the cloister, where he en- 
joyed a tranquillity unknown to his 
more successful competitor. Eardulf 
was compelled to fight against the 
murderers of Ethelred, and defeated 
them in a sanguinary conflict at Bil- 
linghow, near Whalley (April 2). 
They found a powerful protector in 
Cenulf, king of Mercia. The two 
Mngs advanced against each other at 
the head of their respective armies : 
but a reconciliation was effected by 
the interposition of the prelates ; and 
they swore eternal friendship to each 
other. Tet Eardulf was afberwards 
surprised by his enemies, and put into 



1 Chron. Sax. 64, 66. Hailros, 189. Sim. 
Bun. 110—113. 

* Gentem perfidam et perreraam, pejo< 
rem pafi;«ni8. — Malms. 26. 

* So I infer from the fSaot, that Leo was 
careful to preaerre their letters to him even 



dose custody. These numerous and 
bloody revolutions had excited the 
notice of foreign nations. Charle- 
magne pronounced the Northum- 
brians more perfidious than the very 
piMi;ans f and by a special messenger 
sought and obtained the liberation of 
the captive from the hands of his 
sanguinary subjects. There is reason 
to think that the opponents of Ear- 
dulf had consented to conunit the 
decision of their quarrel to the equity 
of the pontiff Leo III.' The king 
himself, after paying a visit to the 
emperor at Nimeguen, repaired to 
Bome, where a messenger from Ean- 
bald, archbishop of York, had ahready 
arrived. That prelate, the ealdorman 
Wado, and Cenulf of Mercia^ were 
believed by Leo to be the secret 
authors of the rebellion. In the be- 
gmning of 809 Eardulf left Some, 
accompanied by Aldulf, the papal 
legate, and by the messenger of Ean- 
bald, to whom Charlemagne, in order 
to manifest the interest which he took 
in the affair, added Botfrid, abbot of 
St. Amand, and Nanther, abbot of 
St. Omer. With this honourable 
escort he arrived in Northumbria; 
all opposition vanished before the 
papal and imperial envoys; and the 
deposed king was unanimously re- 
stored to his throne."^ How long he 
continued to reign is uncertain. 

It is unnecessary to pursue farther 
the history of these princes. During 
the last century Northumbria had 
exhibited successive instances of 
treachery and murder, to which no 
other country perhaps can furnish a 
parallel. Within the lajm of one 
hundred years, fourteen kings had 
assumed the sceptre ; and yet of all 
these one only, if one, died in the 



after the restoration of Eardalf, and to pre- 
serve them pro pignore. — See his letter in 
Bouquet, ▼. 604. 

4 Le Cointe, Ann. Ecd. Franc, p. 102. 
Annal. Bened. tom. ii. p. 883. Bouquet, 
Ber. aallie. torn. ▼. p. 78, 256, 333, 365, 602. 
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peaceable poaeanon of royally. Seven 
had been slain, six had been driyen 
from the throne by tbdr rebellions 
sabjects. After Eardult the same 
anarohy and perfidy provaUed, till 
the Danes totally extinguished the 
Northumbrian dynasty, by the slaugh- 
ter of Ella and Osbriht in the year 
867. 

From these worthless princes, the 
Totaries and victims of their ambition, 
the mind will turn with pleasnro to 
two yery different characters, who, in 
a more humble station, became the 
benefkotors of their age and counlary. 
These were Bede and Alcuin, North- 
nmbrian scholars, whose literary 
superiority was acknowledged by their 
contemporaries, and to whose writings 
and exertions Europe was principally 
indebted for that portion of learning 
which she possessed from the eighth 
to the eleventh century. Bede was 
bom at Sunderland, and was intrusted 
in his childhood to the care of the 
monks of Jarrow, a convent on the 
right bank of the Tyne. In that 
seminary he spent sixty-two years, 
devoting, according to lus assertion, 
the whole of his time either to his own 
improvement or to the improvement 
of others. He had studied every 
science which survived the ruin of 
the Boman empire, and if the reader 
look into his writings, he will be 
astonished at the depth and the variety 
of his attainments. Of his works, the 
most valuable is the ''Ecclesiastical 
History of the Nation of the Angles," 
which while it treats professedly of 

1 Et rectum qnidem mihi videtor, sajB 
the abbot Cuthbert, nt tota gens Aaglomm 
in onmibns provinoiis, ubieamque reperti 
rant, gratias Deo refenmt, quia tarn mira- 
bilem Tirom illis in sua natione donaTit.r- 
Ep. St. Bonif. p. 124. 

^ The Anfjlo-Saxon conTerte were indebted 
for the little learning ther acquired to their 
minionaries : and hence for some time those 
in the north repaired for instruction prin- 
cipally to Ireland, those in the south to the 
Boman teachers at Canterbury. This pro- 
duced a kind of literary riralship between 
the two islands, of which an amusing ac- 



the establishment of Christianity in 
the different Saxon kingdoms, inci- 
dentally contains almost all that we 
know of the history of the more early 
princes. This learned monk died at 
Jarrow in 733. His works were 
quickly transcribed, and dispersed 
among the nations of Europe, and 
the applause with which they were 
received induced the Anglo-Saxons 
to consider him as the ornament and 
pride of their nation.* 

Alcuin was a native of York, or its 
neighbourhood. By Archbishop Eg- 
bert he was appointed master of the 
great school in the arohiepiscopal 
city. His reputation attracted crowds 
of students from Gaul and Germany 
to his lectures, and recommended him 
to the notice of the emperor Charle- 
magne. He accepted the invitation 
of that prince to reside in his court, 
diffused a taste for learning through 
all the provinces of the empire, and 
numbered the most distinguished 
prelates and ministers among his 
scholars. When, in lis old age, he 
retired from the distractions of the 
palace, many followed him to his 
retreat at Tours, where he continued 
his favourite occupation of teaching 
till his death, in the commencement 
of the ninth century. His works are 
numerous. They consist principally 
of poems, elementary introductions 
to the different sciences, treatises on 
a variety of theological subjects, and 
an interesting correspondence with 
the most celebrated characters of 
the age.* 

count is given hj Aldhelm, who had stadiad 
first under Irish, and then under Bomaa 
masters. In his letter to Eadfrid, who had 
just returned from Ireland, he gives doe 

S raise to the learning of the Irish scholars ; 
ut then he observes that England too has 
its share, tibat Theodore and Adrian shine 
like the sun and moon at Canterbury, and. 
that the former is surrounded with scholan 
even from Ireland. Iheodoms summi saeer* 
dotii gubemacula re^ens, HibemenoiaBa 

{(lobo discipulorom stipatur. — Usser, Syl* 
og. ep. p. 38. See also O'Conor, FloL 
xix. 
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In the preceding pages the reader 
will have notioed the aooeeoion of 
Wnlphere to the throne of Mercis» 
and his frequent and not inglorioos 
struggles against the power of the 
Noi&umbrians. With equal spirit, 
and eventually with greater success, 
he opposed his southern rivaLB, the 
kings of Wessex. In the first conflict 
the chance of war made Wuiphere 
the prisoner of Goinwalch, but with 
the recovery of his tiberty he oblite- 
rated the disgrace of his defeat. At 
the battle of Pontisbnry the forces of 
Wessex were dispersed, the victors 
ravaged the country of thdr enemies, 
and the Wihtwaras, the inhabitants 
of the Isle of Wight, submitted to the 
dominion of Wuiphere.^ Thatptince 
was now the most powerftil of the 
kinffs on the south of the Humber; 
and he employed his authority in 
promoting the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity among his dependants. Idol- 
atry disiqipeared in Merda, the natives 
of Essex, who, during the pestilence, 
had returned to the worship of Woden, 
were reclaimed by the preadiing of 
the bishop Jarumnan, and Edilwalch, 
king of Sussex, at the persuasion of 
Wuiphere, professed himself a Chris- 
tian. On the day of his baptism, he 
received from the munificence of his 
royal god-fiMiher the sovereignty of 
the Isle of Wight, and of the territory 
of the Meanwaras, a district compre- 
hending almost the eastern moiety of 
Hampshire. Wilfrid, who had been 
driven into exile by the resentment 
of Ermenburga^ improved the oppor- 
tunity to establish the belief of the 
Grospel in the kingdom of Sussex, and 
Edilwalch rewarded his zeal with the 
donation of the Isle of Selsey, contain- 
ing eighty-seven hides of land, and 
two hundred and fifty slaves. They 

^ This appears the most plausible manner 
of reoonouinff Bthelwerd (p. 476) with the 
Saxon Chronicle (p. 39) andBede (W. IS). 



were baptised, and immediately re- 
ceived their freedom from the piety 
of the bishop.' 

The power of Wuiphere declined 
as rapidly as it had nsen. Towards 
the end of his reign, he was defeated 
by the Northumbrians, and lost the 
province of the Lindiswaras. The 
men of Wessex, who had borne his 
superiority with impatience, were en- 
couraged by the victory of the North- 
umbrians to try again the fortune of 
war. Though the battle was not 
decisive, it contributed to break the 
power of Wuiphere, at whose death, 
Egfrid, the Northumbrian monarch, 
overran and subjected the kingdom.' 

Ethehred was the brother of Wui- 
phere, and had married Osthryda^ 
the sister of Egfrid. To this alliance 
he was perhaps indebted for the 
crown of Merda. He led an army 
against Lothaire, king of Kent, burnt 
the villages and churches, carried off 
the inbalntants, and destanoyed the 
city of Rochester. He next demanded 
the province of the I/indiswaras from 
Egfrid ; a vrar ensued ; .SSlfwin, the 
brother of the Northumbrian, was 
slain, and Ethelred, though he paid 
the ioere for the death of iElfrnn, re- 
covered the possession of the disputed 
territory. Eor many yean he reigned 
with honour, but the murder of his 
queen Osthryda by the Suthenhymbre, 
the people between the Trent and the 
Humber, deeply afifected his mind. 
He gave the government of the dis- 
contented district to his nephew 
Coenred, the son of Wuiphere, and at 
last abdicated the throne in his favour. 
He had children of his own, but they 
were of an immature age, and the 
nation preferred a successor of ap- 
proved judgment and in the vigour of 
manhood. Ethelred then took the 
monastic vows in the monastery of 



* Bed. ill. 30; It. 13. Edd. Tit. Wilf. 
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Bardeney, was raised to the offioe of 
abbot, and died at an advanced age in 
716.» 

Gcenred was a prince whose piety 
and love of peace are loudly applauded 
by our ancient chroniclers, but whose 
short reign of five years affords only a 
barren theme to the historian. As 
soon as Ceolred, the son of the prece- 
ding monarch, was of an age to wield 
thesoeptre, Gcenredresigned thecro wn, 
and travelling to Borne, received the 
monastio habit from the hands of 
Pope Gonstantine. Ofib» the son of 
Sif^ere, king of Essex, was the com- 
panion of his pilgrimage, and the 
imitator of his virtues.' 

The reign of Geolred was almost 
as tranquil as that of his predecessor. 
Once only had he recourse to the 
fortune of arms, against Ina, king of 
Wessex. The battle was fought at 
Wodensbury, and the victory was 
claimed by each nation. But Geolred 
degenerated from the piety of his 
fathers, and by the licentiousness of 
his morals alienated the minds of the 
Mercians. In the eighth year of his 
reign, as he sat at table with his 
thanes, he suddenly lost his reason, 
and shortly after expired in the most 
excruciating torment.' 

Gontemporary with Geolred was 
Ethelbald, a descendant of Alwin, the 
brother of Penda. He was in the 
vigour of youth, graceful in his per- 
son, ambitious of power, and immode- 
rate in his pleasures. To avoid the 
jealousy of Geolred, by whom he was 
considered a rival, Ethelbald had con- 
cealed himself among the marshes of 
Groyland, where he was hospitably 
entertained by Guthlake, a celebrated 
hermit As soon as he had learned 
the death of his persecutor, he issued 



^ Bed. iy. 12, 21 ; t. 19. Chron. Sax. 44, 
40. Tlor. ad aim. 716. Chron. Pet. de 
Burg. p. 6. * Bed. v. 19. 

* Chron. Sax. p. 60, 61. Ep. St. Bonif. 
spud Spelm. p. 225. 



from his retreat, assumed the sceptre 
without opposition, and afterwards, to 
testify his gratitude for his former 
benefactor, nused amagnifioentchurch 
and monastery over the tomb of Guth* 
lake.* The character of Ethelbald 
was a compound of vice and virtue. 
He was liberal to the poor and to hia 
dependants, hewatched with solicitude 
over the administration of justice, and 
he severely repressed the hereditary 
feuds, which divided the Mercian 
thanes, and impaired the strength, of 
the nation. Yet in his own favour 
he never scrupled to invade the rights 
of his snlijects, and that no restraint 
might be imposed upon his pleasures, 
he refused to shackle hims^ with the 
obligations of marriage. The noblest 
families were disgraced, the sanctity 
of the cloister vras profaned by his 
amours. The report of his immorality 
reached the ears of the missionary 
St. Boniface,, who from the heart of 
Germany wrote to him a letter of most 
earnest expostulation.' What influ- 
ence it had on his conduct, is not 
mentioned, but he soon afterwards 
attended a synod, held by Archbishop 
Guthbert for the reformation of 
manners, and long before his death 
forsook thefolliesandvioesof his youth* 
Of the kings who had hitherto 
swayed the Mercian sceptre, Ethel- 
bald was the most powerful. From 
the Humber to the southern channel, 
he compelled every tribe to obey his 
authority : but he seems to have re- 
spected the power or the abiUties of 
the Northumbrian monarchs : and, if 
he ventured twice to invade their 
territories, it was at times when they 
were engaged in the north against 
the Picts, and when the spoils which, 
he obtained were dearly purchased by 



* Ingnl. p. 2. To conatmct the btrilding, 
Ethelbald gave 300 pounds of silTer the first 
year, and 100 poonds a year for the ten 
zbllomng years (p. S). 

* Ep. St. Bonif. apod Spelm. p. 226. 
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the infamy of the aggresdon.* In 
the south the kings of Weesex 
struggled with impatience agsdnst his 
ascendancy, but every effort appeared 
only to rivet their chains. They were 
compelled to serve him as vassals, and 
to fight the battles of their lord. At 
length, in 752, Cuthred undertook to 
emancipate himself and his country, 
and boldly opposed the Mercians in 
the field of Burford in Oxfordshire. 
In the open space between the two 
armies, Edilhun, who bore the golden 
^Iragon, the banner of Wessex, Blew 
with his own hand the standard-bearer 
of Ethelbald: and his countrymen 
hailed as the omen of victory the 
valour of their champion. An ancient 
poet has described in striking language 
the shock of the two armies ; the 
shouts and efforts of the combatants, 
their murderous weapons, the spear, 
the long sword, and the battle-axe, 
and their prodigality of life in the 
defence of their respective standards. 
Ohance at length conducted Ethelbald 
to the advance of Edilhun : but the 
king of Mercia shrunk before the 
gigantic stature and bloody brand of 
his adversary, and gave to his follow- 
ers the example of a precipitate flight. 
This defeat abolished for a time the 
superiority of Mercia** 

Ethelbald did not long survive his 
disgrace. Beomred, a noble Merdan, 
aspired to the throne, and a battle 
was fought on the hill of SeggeswoM 
in Warwickshire. The king either 
•fell in the engagement, or was killed 
by his own guards on the following 
night. His body was buried in the 
monastery of Eepandune.' 

^ Bed. y. 23. In his charters he caUs 
Jbimself Bex Britannis, and Bex non solnm 
Merciomm aed et omnium provinciarnm, 
^quse genenvli nomine Sntangli diconfcnr. — 
Smith's Bed. app.p. 786. Hunt. 195. Chron. 
Sax. 64. 3 Hunt. 195. West, ad ann. 765. 

^ Ingul. p. 6. Anot. Bed. p. 224. Sim. 
Dun. p. 106. Mahn. f. 14. 

* £p. Alcuini apud Hahn. p. 33. Lell. 
Collect, i. 402. 

« Mail. p. 138. Sim. Don. p. 107. The 



The death of Ethelbald transferred 
the momentary possession of thecrown 
to Beomred ; but the thanes espoused 
the interests of Offa^ a prince of royal 
descent; and the usurper, at the end 
of a few months, was defeated in battle, 
and driven out of Mercia. Of the 
reign of the new monarch the first 
fourteen years were employed in the 
subjugation of his domestic enemies, 
and the consolidation of his own 
power, objects which he was unable 
to effect without the effusion of much 
blood.^ In 771 he first appeared in 
the character of a conqueror, and 
subdued the Hestingi, a people in- 
habiting the coast of Sussex.^ Three 
years afterwards he invaded Kent, 
routed the natives at Otford, and 
stained the waters of the Darent with 
the blood of the fugitives.^ From the 
more feeble, he turned his arms 
against the more powerful states. 
He entered Oxfordshire, which then 
belonged to Wessex; C^ewulf, the 
West Saxon monarch, fied before 
him; Bensington, a royal residence, 
was taken ; and the territory on the 
left bank of the Thames became the 
reward of the conqueror.^ The Bri- 
tons were next the victims of his 
ambition. The kings of Powis were 
driven ftrom Shrewsbury beyond the 
Wye ; the country between that river 
and the Severn was planted with 
colonies of Saxons ; and a trench and 
rampart, stretching over a space of 
one hundred miles from the mouth 
of the Wye to the estuary of the Dee, 
separated the subjects of Offa from 
the incursions of their vindictive 
neighbours.8 The Northumbrians 

Hestingi have been sought in every part of 
the island. A charter in Bublet fixes them 
in Sussex. By it Offa confirms a grant of 
land in the neighbourhood of Hastings to 
the abbey of St. Denis, and styles Bertwald, 
the proprietor of Hastings and PeTensey, 
laajidelit. — Apud Alford, ad ann. 790. 

6 Chron. Sax. 61. MaQ. 138. 

7 Chron. Sax. 61. Mail. 138. Ethel. 477. 
* Wise's Aaser, p. 10. Sim. Dun. p. 118. 

Caradoc. p. 20. Langhora, p. 292. 
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also, but in what year is iinoertain, 
were oompelled to own the gape- 
liority of the Mercian.* 

The chair of St Peter was filled at 
this period by Adrian, the firiend and 
fkvourite of Charlemagne. In 786 two 
papal legatee, the bishops of Ostia and 
Tudertum, aooompanied by an envoy 
from the Frenoh monarch, landed in 
England, and convoked two synods, 
the one in Northumbrian the other in 
Mercia. In the latter, which was 
attended by Ofia, and by all the 
princes and prelates on the south of 
the Humber, the legates read a code 
of ecclesiastical laws composed by the 
pontiff for the reformation of the 
Anglo-Saxon church. It was heard 
with respect, and subscribed by all the 
members.* The ambition of 0& did 
not omit the opportunity of attempt- 
ing a project, whi<^ he had long 
meditated. Jaenbercht^ archbishop of 
Canterbury, had formerly offended the 
king, and had been deprived by him 
of all the manors which belonged to 
his see in the Mercian territories. 
!From the man, the enmity of Ofik was 
transferred to the church over which 
he presided. Why, the long asked, 
should the Mercian prelates be sub- 
jedied to the jurisdiction of a Kentish 
bishop ? Why should the most power- 
ful of the Saxon kingdoms be without 
a national metropolitan ? According 
to his wishes a proposition was made 
in the synod, that the jurisdiction of 
the see of Canterbury should be con- 
fined to the three kingdoms of Kent, 
Sussex, and Wessex ; that one of the 
Mercian bishops should be raised to 
the archiepisoopal rank ; and that all 
the prelates between the Thames and 

1 West. 142. Offa, in a charter, dated 
780, styles himself Rex Mereiomm simol^ae 
alifloniin circamquaqae nationmn. — Smith, 
Bed. app. p. 787. 

» Chron. Sax. 64. Wilk. Con. torn. i. p. 161. 

s Malm. f. 16. Wilk. Con. p. 162, 164. It 
was, says the Saxon Chronicle, a " geflit- 
fiiUio (qnarrelsome) synod" (p. 6S). The 
BitoaUon of Calcnith or Calcytixd, where it 
was held, is disputed. I suspect it to be 



the Humber should be subject to bis 
authority. Jaenbercht did not ac- 
quiesce without a struggle in the 
degradation of his church; but the 
influence of 0£h was irresistible ; and 
Higebert of Lichfield was selected to 
be the new metropolitan.' Still it was 
necessary to procure the papal appro- 
bation. The messengers of Oflk urged 
the great extent of the province of 
Canterbury, and the propriety of 
appointing a native metropoUtan to 
preside over the churches of so power- 
ftil a kingdom as Mercia: the advo- 
cates of Jaenbercht alleged the let- 
ters of former pontiffi, the prescrip- 
tion of two centuries, and the in- 
justice of depriving an innocent pre- 
late of more than one-half of his 
jurisdiction. Adrian assented to the 
wishes of the king : the pallium with 
the archiepisoopal dignity was con- 
ferred upon Adulph, the suooeaaor of 
Higebert in the see of Lichfield ; and 
Jaenbercht was compelled to content 
himself with the obedience of the 
bishops of Eoohester, London, Selsey, 
Winchester, and Sherburne.^ 

Befbre the conclusion of the coun- 
cil, Egferth, tiie son of Off% was 
solemnly crowned, and from that pe- 
riod reigned conjointly with his father. 
At the same time the king delivered 
into the hands of the legates a charter^ 
in which he bound himself by oath, 
and promised for his successors^ to 
send annually the sum of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five mancuses to the 
church of St. Peter, in Bome, to be 
employed partly in defraying the ex- 
penses of the public worship, pertly 
in the support of indigent pilgrims.* 

Alcuin, the Anglo-Saxon preceptor 

Chelsey, which was called Chelcethe as lato 
as the end of the fifteenth century. — ^Lel. 
Col. vr. 260. 

* Ang. Sax. i. 460. Mafana. f. 16. SpeL 
Con. 802. 

* Ang. Sax. i, 461. Chron. Sax. p. 64. 
Huntingdon (f. 197) says, E^erth waa 
crowned king of Kent ; but m this he diifers 
from all other historians. The mancos waa 
equal to thirty pennies. 
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of Charlemagne, had been infltaru- 
mental in opening an epistolary cor- 
respondenoe between his royal pupil 
and the king of Mercia.^ From tiie 
letters, which are still extant, it ap- 
pears that several of the thanes, who 
had opposed the sucoession of Ofib^ 
finding it unsafe to remain in Eng- 
land, had sought an asylum upon the 
continent. The humanity of Charle- 
magne refused to abandon them to 
the resentment of their enemy. Those 
who asserted their innooenoe, he sent 
to£ome to ezoulpate themselves be- 
fore the pope : the others he retained 
under his protection, not, as he said, 
to encourage them in their rebellion, 
but with the hope that time might 
soften the resentment of Offit, and 
that the ftigitives might be received 
into favour. Once he intrusted some 
of them to the fioth of Ethelheard, 
the successor of Jaenbercht in the see 
of Canterbury: but on the express 
condition that he should send them 
back to France in safety, unless Offii 
should give the most solemn as- 
surances that he would pardon their 
oflfenoes.' Another subject of dis- 
cussion regarded the mercantile in- 
terests of the two nations. It was 
complained that the avarice of the 
English manufacturers had induced 
them to contract the size of the wool- 
len gownSk which they exported to 
the continent; and the vigilance of 
the French had detected several ad- 
venturers, who, under the disguise of 
pilgrims, had attempted to impose on 

^ In bis letters Chsrles gives himself the 
sounding title of " the most powerful of the 
Christasn kings of the esst ;*' and st the 
ssme time, to soothe the yanity of Offs, oaUs 
him " the most powerful of the Christian 
kings of the west." — ^Bp. Car. Mag. apud 
Booquet, tom. t. p. 620. 

* The letter to £thelheard is so honour- 
able to Charlemagne, that I shsll offsr no 
apology for transoribxng a part of it. Hos 
miseros pstrie sues eznbs yestne direximns 
pletati, deprecantes, ut pro ipsis interoedere 
dignemini apud fimtrem meum carissimnm 
Offanom regem. — His si pacem precari 
valeatisi remaneant in patri». Sin vero 



the officers of the customs.' These 
points were amicably arranged; but 
a new occurrence interrupted for a 
time that harmony, which liad sub- 
sisted for so many yeant Charle- 
magne, as a proof of his friendship, 
had proposed a marriage between his 
illegitimate son Charles and a daugh- 
ter of 0&. The Mercian, as the 
price of his consent, demanded a 
French princess for his son Egferth. 
If we reflect that the two monarchs 
had hitherto treated each other on 
the footing of perfect equality, there 
will not appear anything peculiarly 
offensive in such a demand. Tet it 
wounded the pnde of Charlemagne ; 
he broke off all communication with 
the Merdan court; and the trade 
with the English merchants ex- 
perienced the most rigorous inrohibi- 
tions. But Gerwold, the collector of 
the customs, whose interests probaMy 
suffisred from this interruption of 
commerce, contrived to pacify his 
sovereign ; and Alcuin, who was com- 
missioned to negotiate with the Mer- 
cian, succeeded in restoring the rela- 
tions of amity between the two courts.^ 
The most powerful of the Saxon 
princes were ambitious of an alliance 
with the family of Offik Brihtric and 
Ethelred, the kings of Wessex and 
Northumbrian had already married 
his daughters Eadburga and Elfleda; 
and Ethelbert, the young king of the 
East Angles, was a suitor for the 
hand of their sister, Etheldrida. This 
amiable and accomplished prince (so 

dnrins da iUis frater mens xesmmdest, illos 
ad nos remittite iUssos. Melius est enim 
pere|;rinare ^uam perire, in aliena sernre 
patna quam in sua mori. Confldo de boni- 
tate firatris mei, si obnixe pro iUis interoe- 
datis, nt benigne suscipiat eos, pro nostro 
amore, yel magis pro Christi charitate, qui 
dixit, Bemittite et remittetur Tobis.^Int. 
Bpist. Alenini, ep. 61. 

s Mslms. f. 17. Lei. CoUec. i. 403. Wilk. 
Con. 1. 168. Bouquet, t. 627. 

* Chron. Vontanellen. c. xr. apud Bou- 
quet, ▼. 316. Bpist. Ale. ad Cole. ibid, 
p. 607. 
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he is described) by the advice of his 
council proceeded with a numerous 
train to Mercia. On the confines he 
halted, and sent forward a messenger 
with presents and a letter, announcing 
the object of his intended visit. A 
kind invitation was returned, accom- 
panied with a promise of security. At 
his arrival he was received with the 
attention becoming his dignity, and 
expressions of affection most flattering 
to his hopes. The day was spent in 
feasting and merriment : in the even- 
ing Ethelbert retired to his apart- 
ment: but shortly afterwards was 
invited by Wimbert, an officer of the 
palace, to visit Ofla, who wished to 
confer with him on matters of im- 
portance. The unsuspecting prince, 
as he followed his guide through a 
dark passage, was surrounded by ruf- 
fians, and deprived of life. At the 
news, his attendants mounted their 
horses and fled : Etheldrida, disap- 
pointed in her expectations of worldly 
happiness, retired from court, and 
lived a recluse in the abbey of Croy- 
, land : and Offa^ shut up in his closet, 
affected, by external demonstrations 
of grief, to persuade the world of his 
innocence. Gratitude to the founder 
of his abbey has induced the monk of 
St. Albans to transfer the whole guilt 
from the king to his consort Gyne- 
drida: by every other ancient writer, 
though she is said to have suggested, 
he is represented as having sanctioned 
the foul deed ; and, if it be true that 
he immediately annexed East Anglia 
to his own dominions, little doubt can 
be entertained that the man, who 
reaped the advantage, had cUrected 
the execution of the murder.* 

I Westminster is merely the copyist of 
the monk of St. Albans, who, besioes oon- 
fininfr the guilt to the qaeen, makes Ethel- 
bert sink tnrough a trap-door into a cave, 
where he was despatcned.— Vit. Off. ii. 
p. 980. Wallingford {p. 630), on some 
ancient anthorily, describes him as falling 
in battle. Ocoidit in campestri indicto bello. 
—Bee Chron. Sax. 65. Malm. 16. Ethelw. 
477. Aiser, Ann. 164. Brompton, 740—762. 



Offa honoured the memory of the 
prince, whose blood he had shed, by 
erecting a stately tomb over his 
remains, and bestowing rich dona* 
tions on the church of Hereford, in 
which they reposed. About the same 
time he endowed the magnificent 
abbey of St. Albans. But his heart 
was corroded by remorse, and his 
body enfeebled by disease. AVithia 
two years he followed Ethelbert to 
the grave (Aug. 10), and was buried 
near Bedford, in a chapel on the 
banks of the Ouse. It was a tradi- 
tion of the neighbourhood, that, a 
few years afterwards, the river over- 
flowed, and that his bones were carried 
away by the inundation.' 

Egferth, who had been crowned 
nine years before, succeeded his father. 
The ancient writers indulge in reflec- 
tions on the misfortunes of a family, 
the establishment of which had cost 
its founder so many crimes. Egferth. 
died without issue after he had 
possessed the crown one hundred 
and forty-one days. Of his sisters, 
Elfleda became a widow soon after 
her marriage ; Eadburga died in 
poverty and e^dle in Italy ; and Edil- 
thrida finished her days in seclusion 
at Groyland. Within a few years 
after the murder of Ethelbert, Offii 
and his race had disappeared for ever.' 

The throne of MeMa was next filled 
by Genulf, descended from another of 
the brothers of Fenda. At the com- 
mencement of his reign, a singular 
revolution in Kent directed his at- 
tention to that kingdom. By the 
death of Aluric the race of Hengist 
became extinct, and the prospect of a 
throne awakened the ambition of 

* I hare not mentioned Offa's pretended 
journey to Bome; for it could not have 
escaped the notice of every historian before 
the fabulous monk of St. Albans. The insti- 
tntion of the fiomescot is attributed to hxat 
by Huntingdon : I suspect that writer has 
confounded it with the annual donatioa of 
866 mancusea already mentioned. . 

8 Ing. p. 6. 
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several competitorB. The snooessfol 
candidate was a clergyman related to 
the descendants of Cerdio, Eadbert 
Fren, whose aspiring mind preferred 
the crown to the tonsure.' Ethel- 
heard, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
beheld with sorrow his elevation, but 
if he treated Eadbert as an apostate, 
Eadbert considered him as a rebel, 
and the metropolitan, unable to 
maintain the discipline of the canons, 
consulted the Eoman pontiff Leo 
m., who after mature deliberation, 
excommunicated the king, and threat- 
ened, that, if he did not return to the 
clerical profession, he would exhort 
all the inhabitants of Britain to unite 
in punishing his disobedience.' Cenulf 
took this office on himself, and Ead- 
bert, convinced that resistance would 
be vain, endeavoured to elude the 
vigilance and revenge of his enemies. 
He was, however, taken : the eyes of 
the captive were put out, and both 
his hands amputated. Guthred, a 
<nreature of the victor's, obtained the 
throne, with the title, but without 
the authority, of king ; and Eadbert 
was reserved by the Mercian for the 
gratification of his vanity. A day 
had been appointed for the dedication 
of the church of Wincheloomb, which 
he had built with royal magnificence. 
The ceremony was attended by two 
kings, thirteen bishops, ten ealdor- 
men, and an immense concourse of 
people, and in their presence Cenulf 
led his mutilated captive to the altar, 
and of his special grace and clemency 
granted him in the most solemn 
manner his freedom. According to 
the national custom, the parade of 
the day was concluded with the dis- 
tribution of presents. To the kings, 
prelates, and ealdormen he gave 

1 Hnntiiiff. f. 197. Wallingford saja that 
he was brotliar to Bthelred, the eldest son 
ofWithred(p.680). 

> An^dia Sacra, i. 480. In the pope's 
letter uie name of the long is not men- 
tioned; but ail circnmstaaoes conspire to 
point oat Badbert. 

1 



horses, garments of silk, and vases of 
the precious metals; to each visitor 
of noble birth, but without landed 
possessions, a pound of silver ; and to 
every monk and clergyman a smaller 
but proportionate sum.' 

The next undertaking of Cenulf 
was an act of justice,— to restore to 
the successors of St. Augustin the 
prerogatives of which they had been 
despoiled at the imperious demand of 
Ofia. The authority of the new 
metropolitan had been endured with 
reluctance by the English prelates, 
his former equals; and the arch- 
biahops of Canterbury and York 
seized the first opportunity of con- 
veying to the king the sentiments of 
the episcopal body. He aoquiesoed 
in their wishes ; a letter in his name 
and that of the nobility and clergy 
was written to Leo III., and Ethel- 
heard proceeded to Eome to plead in 
person the rights of his church. A 
favourable answer was obtained, and 
Ethelheard, at his return, summoned 
a council of twelve bishops, in which 
it was declared that the decree of 
Pope Adrian had been surreptitiously 
obtained, and the metropolitan of 
Lichfield was reduced to his former 
staitdon among the suffragans of 
Canterbury.^ 

Archbishop Wulfrid was, like his 
predecessor, for some time the fkvour- 
ite of Cenulf.* With the origin of 
the subsequent dissension between 
them, we are unacquainted: but we 
find the king displaying the most 
violent hostility against the primate, 
and excluding him during six years 
from the exercise of the arohiepiscopal 
authority. Both appealed to the Holy 
See, and Wulfrid repaired to Some, 
to vindicate his character from the 



> lionast. Angl. i. 189. Ohron. Saz; 
67. Bim. Don. lu. Malm. 13. Walling. 
630. 

♦ Wilk. Con. 163, 167. Smith's Bed. app. 
p. 787. Malm. f. 15. Brid. Bcol. Christ. 
3212. 

'^ Ing. p. 6. 
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oluurges of his royal peneoator. At 
his return, Genolf summoned him 
before a great council in London. 
" I require/' said the king, " that you 
surrender to me and my heirs your 
manor of three hundred hides afc 
Tongesham, and pay to me one 
hundred and twenty pounds of alver. 
If you reftxse, I will drive you out of 
Britain, and no solicitation of the 
emperor, no command of the pope, 
shall ever procure your return." 
Wulfrid heard the menaces with 
firmness ; and Genuif showed himself 
inflexible. After much altercation 
and many remonstrances, a com- 
promise was effected by the inter- 
position of the nobitity and clergy. 
WulfHd acquiesced in the king's 
demand: and Cenulf consented that 
the cession should be of no value, 
unless he wrote to the pope in fovour 
of the archbishop, and restored him 
to all the privileges which his pre- 
decessors had eiqoyed. But no sooner 
had he obtained possession of the 
manor and the money, than he laughed 
at the credulity of Wulfirid, who was 
compelled to submit in silence, and to 
wait for compensation from the justice 
of Cenulf s successor.^ 

After a prosperous reign of twenty- 
six years, the king was killed in an 
expedition against the East Anglians. 
Notwithstanding his persecution of 
the archbishop, he is celebrated by 
our ancient writers for his piety no 
less than his courage and good for- 
tune. He was succeeded by his only 
son Eenelm, a boy of seven years of 
age. After the lapse of a few months, 
the young prince accompanied his 
tutor Ascebert into a forest, where he 
was barbarously murdered. Suspicion 
attributed his death to his elder sister 
Quendrida, whose ambition, it was 
said, would have willingly purchased 



1 Wilk. Con. 172, 173. Spel. Con. 832. 
Ckron. Sax. 60. 

* Ing. p. 7. WOk. and Spel. ibid. Pro- 
bably ine was called abbess oeoanae Cenulf 



the crown with the blood of a brother. 
If such were her views, she was dis- 
appointed. Ceolwulf, her unde, as- 
cended the throne; but Quendrida 
succeeded to the patrimony of her 
father, and is frequently mentioned 
in the English counoilfl with the titles 
of abbess, and heiress of GenulfL' 

The reign of Ce<^wulf was slaort 
In his second year he was dethroned 
by Beomwulf, a Mercian, who had 
no better title than his power and 
opulence. He obliged Quendrida to 
compound with Wulfrid for the land 
which her father had wrested firom 
the archbishop. His abilities are 
said to have been unequal to his 
station, and he was soon compelled to 
yield to the superior genius of Egbert, 
kingofWessez.' 

wxssxx. 

Prom the kings of Mereia it is time 
to return to the descendants of Cerdic, 
whose fortune or abilities, after a 
struggle of three hundred yean, 
triumphed over every opponent^ and 
united all the nations of the Asglo- 
Saxons in one great and powerful 
monarchy. The death of the bret- 
walda CeawUn and the acoesnon of 
his nephew Ceolric, have been already 
noticed. To Ceolric, after a short 
reign of five years, succeeded lus 
brother Ceolwulf, whose enterprising 
spirit engaged him in constant hos- 
tilities with the Saxons, Britons, 
Scots, and Piots.* The men of Sussex 
made a bold but unsuccessful effort to 
recover their indepoidence. The 
war was conducted with the most 
obstinate valour; and though Ceol- 
wulf crushed his opponents, it was 
with the loss of his bravest warriors.^ 
He next led a numerous army against 
the Britons, drove Mouric, their king, 
beyond the Severn, and penetrated to 

had left her the abbey of Winohelaemli. 

* Ing. p. 7. 

4 Chron. Sax. p. 28. Hunt. 181. 

• Ibid. p. 25. Hunt. 181. 
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the baxiks of the Wye. The pride of 
atid Datives attributed their reyerses 
not to the superiority of the oonquer- 
ors^ but to the incapacity of their 
leader. His father Tewdrio, it was 
said, had neyer shown his back to an 
enemy: were he to place himself at 
their head, the Saxons would not 
dare to appear in his presence. Tew- 
dric had resigned the sceptare, and led 
the life of a hermit amidist the rooks 
of Dindym. From his cell he was 
drawn by the entreaties of his country- 
men; and assumed with reluctance 
the oommand of the army. In the 
battle which followed, the hermit 
gained the victory, but lost his life. 
He received a wound in the head, of 
which he died near the confluence of 
the Wye and the Severn. Ceolwulf 
did not survive him more than a 
year.* 

Ceolwulf was succeeded by Cynegils, 
the son of Ceolrio, who divided the 
kingdom with his brother Guichelm. 
This partition did not diminish the 
strength of the nation. The two 
brothers appeared to be animated by 
the same spirit, and united their 
efforts to promote the public pros- 
perity. They led a powerful army to 
Bampton, in Devonshire. The Bri- 
tons fled at the martial appearance of 
the enemy ; and the Saions returning 
firom the pursuit numbered two 
thousand and forty-six enemies among 
the slain.' The three sons of Saberct, 
who had succeeded to the kingdom of 
Essex, ventured to provoke the hos- 
tility of the two brothers ; but they 
fell on the field of battle, and of their 
followers but few escaped to carry the 
intelligence to their countrymen.^ 

The character of Guichelm is dis- 
graced by the attempt of his mes- 

*■ Usher de Prim. p. 292. Langhom, 
p. 148. Ab Tewdrie wm killed by pantoB, 
the Britons st jled him a martyr. Mathem, 
where he was buried, derived its name from 
tile words M erthir Tewdrio. When Bishop 
€k)dwin repaired his tomb, he found the 
bones entire, and the fraotnze o[ the aknll 



senger Eomer to assassinate Edwin, 
king of Northumbrian What peculiar 
provocation he might have received, 
it is in vain to ooi^eoture : according 
to Malmesbury, he had been deprived 
of part of his territory. The silence 
of historians acquits Gynegils of any 
share in the guilt of his brother ; but 
he was unwilling to see him fall a 
victim to the resentment of the 
Northumbrian, and assisted him with 
all his forces in a fruitless attempt to 
repel Edwin. Fortunately the con- 
queror was appeased, and left them in 
possession of their territories.^ 

Two years afterwards, Penda, who 
was then beginning his sanguinary 
career, determined to measure his 
strength with that of the West Saxons. 
The obstinacy of the two armies pro- 
longed the contest till it was inter- 
rupted by the darkness of night The 
conflict was about to be renewed in 
the morning, when both parties, ap- 
palled by the loss of the preceding 
day, were induced by their mutual 
fears to listen to terms of reconcili- 
ation. The battle was fought at 
Girencester.' Both Gynegils and 
Guichelm received baptism from the 
hands of the bishop Birinus. Gyne- 
gpls survived his brother seven years, 
and died in 642. 

The throne was next filled by Goin- 
walch, the son of the last monarch, 
who had refused to embrace Ghris- 
tianity with his father and uncle. 
E[e had formerly married a sister of 
Penda; but as soon as he obtained 
the crown, he dismissed her with 
ignominy, and bestowed his hand on 
a more favourite princess. The Mer- 
cian, urged by resentment, entered 
Wessex, defeated Goinwalch, and 
chased him out of his dconinions. 



apparently recent. — God. de PraBsnl. p. 683. 

* Hunt. 181. Malm. 6. Chron. Sax. p. 25. 
s Hunt. 181. 

* Bed. ii. 9. Chron. Sax. 27, 28. 

s Chron. Sax. p. 29. Bthelward, 476. 
Hunt. 181. 
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He found an asy lam in the territory 
of Ann% the virtuous king of the 
East Angles, where he was induced to 
abjure the deities of paganism. In the 
third year of his exile, he recovered 
his throne by the assistance of his 
nephew Guthred; and as a testimony 
of his gratitude, bestowed on his 
benefactor three thousand hides of 
land, at Aston, in Berkshire. His 
next care was to fulfil the pious be- 
quest of his father, and to erect a 
church and monastery in the city of 
Winchester. Its size and magni- 
ficence astonished his countrymen.* 

Goinwaloh was eminently success- 
ful against the Britons. He defeated 
them at Bradford, and afterwards at 
Pen, and made the Parret the west- 
em boundary of his kingdom. But 
he was compelled to bend before the 
superior power of Wulphere, king of 
Hercia. If the chance of war threw 
that prince into the hands of Coin- 
walch, the reader has seen that he 
recovered his liberty, defeated the 
West Saxons, and transferred the 
sovereignty of the Isle of Wight, and 
of part of Hampshire, to his friend 
Edilwalch, the king of Sussex.' 

At the death of Goinwaloh without 
children, an alluring prospect was 
opened to the ambition of the remain- 
ing descendants of Gerdic, but the 
reins of government were instantly 
seized by Ms widow Sexburga, a 
princess whose spirit and abilities were 
worthy of a crown. By her prompti- 
tude and decision she anticipated 
or suppressed the attempts of her 
opponents. At the head of her 
army she overawed the neighbouring 
princes, who were eager to humble 

1 Bed. iu. 7. Ckron. Sax. 31, 82, 33, 39. 
Malm. f. 6. 

a Ckron. Sax. 33, 39. Bed. iii. 7; ir. 13. 
Hunt. 182. 

* Ohron, Sax. 41. Westminster says she 
was dethroned (ad ann. 872) ; bat I prefer 
the testimony of Malmsbiiry, f. 6. 

* This appears the only numner of recon- 
ciling theancientehroniclers withBede, iii. 12. 



the power of Wessex, and by the 
lenity of her sway, endeavoured to 
reconcile her subjects to the novelty 
of a female reign. Yet a general dis- 
content prevailed ; the chieftains con- 
ceived it a disgrace to submit to the 
sceptre of a woman, and she would 
probably have been driven from the 
throne, had not her death anticipated 
the attempt^ before the first year of 
her reign was expired.* 

The government of Wessex now 
assumed the form of an aristocracy. 
The most powerful thanes associated 
for their mutual defence, and in the 
emergencies of foreign war conferred 
on one of their number the title of 
king.^ The first of these was .^scuin, 
a descendant of Geolwul^ who fought 
a bloody but indecisive battle with 
Wulphere, at Bedwin, in Wiltshire. 
He died or was expelled in the fol- 
lowing year. Gentwin, the brother 
of Goinwaloh, succeeded, and the 
West Saxons under his conduct drove 
the Britons to the borders of the 
ocean. To escape his pursuit, many 
joined their brethren in Armorica.^ 

Among the numerous princes of the 
family of Gerdic was Gseadwalla, of the 
house of Geawlin. His youth, activity, 
and courage had distinguished him. 
above his equab; but the qualities 
which attracted the admiration of the 
people alarmed the jealousy of Gent- 
win, and Gseadwalla, with a band of 
faithful adherents, retired from danger 
into the territory of Sussex. Yet the 
spirit of the fugitive scorned to solidfe 
assistance from the enemies of his 
country, and in the extensive forests 
of Andredswald and Ghiltene he 
maintained his independence.' At 



B Chron. Sax. 44. Malm. 6. Hnnt. IBS. 
Ethel. 476. 

De desertis Ghiltene et Ondred.— Edd. 
e. xti. The forest of Andredswald has beea 
already mentioned : Ghiltene was prohabty 
in the eastern part of Hampshire, and in the 
district of the Meanwari, lately added to 
Sussex. Bemains of the name still exist in 
Chilton, Chalton, &c. 
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the same time Wilftid, the banished 
bi^op of York, resided in Selsey, 
which had been gi^en to him by EdU- 
weJch. The sixnilarity of their for- 
tunes formed a bond of amity be- 
tween the two exiles. Cseadwalla 
frequently visited the prelate, and re- 
ceived from him seasonable supplies 
of horses and money. Insensibly the 
number of his followers increased, ad- 
venturers and malcontents crowded 
to his standard, and he made a sudden 
and unexpected irruption into the 
cultivated part of Sussex. Edilwalch, 
who attempted with a few followers 
to oppose him, was slain, and the 
flames of war were spread ov^r the 
country, when the ealdormen Berc- 
thune and Andhune returned from 
Kent with the army of Sussex, and 
drove this band of outlaws to their 
former asylum in the forest. There 
Cseadwalla received the welcome in- 
telligence that his persecutor Gentwin 
was dead, and had generously, on his 
death-bed, named him his successor. 
He hastened into Wessex; his reputa- 
tion had abready interested the people 
in his favour, his rivals were inti- 
midated by the martial appearance 
of his followers, and Cseadwalla as- 
cended, without oppoution, the throne 
of Cerdic* 

The first care of the new king was 
to remove the disgrace which he had 
so lately received in Sussex. With a 
powerful army he entered that de- 
voted country, slew Bercthune in 
battle, and nduced the natives to 
their former dependence on the crown 
of Wessex. Thence he pursued his 
victorious career into Kent. The in- 
habitants fled at his approach: and 
the riches of the open country became 
the spoil of the invaders.' 

The Isle of Wight had been for- 
merly sul^ugated and colonized by a 
body of Jutes. Wulphere had severed 



1 Bdd. 0. jH. Bed. ir. 16. Ohroa. Sax. 
45. Malmt.Ul. 



it from Wesset : GtBadwalla resolved 
to reunite it to his dominions. Though 
a pagan, he implored, in this difficult 
enterprise, the assistance of the god 
of the Christians, and vowed, in the 
event of victory, to devote one-fourth 
of his conquest to the service of reli- 
gion. Arvald, who held the island 
under the crown of Sussex, defended 
himself with courage: and Cseadwalla 
received several wounds before he 
could subdue his antagonist In his 
rage he had determined to extermi- 
nate the natives, and to supply their 
place with a colony of Saxons : but he 
yielded to the entreaties and exhorta- 
tions of Wilfrid; and gave to the 
bishop, in execution of his vow, three 
hundred hides of land, the fourth 
portion of the island. By him the 
donation was transferred to the clergy- 
man Bemwine, his nephew, who, with 
the assistance of Hiddela, established 
the Christian faith among the in- 
habitants.^ 

During this invasion, two young 
princes, the brothers of Arvald, had 
escaped from the island, and sought 
an asylum among the Jutes of the 
opposite coast. They were concealed 
at Stoneham: but the place of their 
retreat was betrayed to Caeadwalla, 
and an order was despatched for their 
immediate execution. Cynibert, the 
abbot of Bedbridge, hastened to so- 
licit, and with difficulty obtained, a 
respite, till he should baptize tiie 
unfortunate youths. He hastened to 
Stoneham, informed them of their 
approaching end, consoled them with 
the hope of future happiness, and ex- 
plained to them the leading doctrines 
of Christianity. They listened to him 
with gratitude ; the ceremony of bap- 
tism was performed; and the two 
brothers joyfully offered their necks 
to the sword, "in the certain hope," 
says Bede, ''of exchanging a tem- 

* Bed. iy. 16. Chron. Saz> p> 46. Hunt. 
192. s Bed. ir. in. 
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The next theatre of hk ren^eMioe, 
or his ambitkm, was the lunedom of 
Kent Hia brother MoUo commandwt 
the Weat-Saxon army ; and the ii&- 
tiveB, recurrmg to the polu^ which 
they bad adopted in the former year, 
retired at the approach of the in- 
Tadera. MoUo, wlHnn the afaaenoe of 
an enemy had rendered neg^igent^ 
inoautioualy separated from his f<«oes 
with twelve attendants. He was des- 
cried by the peasants^ attacked, hnnted 
into a oottage, and burnt to death. 
Geadwalla hastened to revenge the 
fate of his brother; and devoted the 
whole of Kent to the flames and the 
sword.' 

From his first aoqnaintanoe with 
Wilfrid, the king had imbibed a 
ftivourable notion of the ChristiBn 
worship: when he had mounted the 
throne, he invited the bishop into 
Wessez, honoiired him as his fitther 
and benefactor, and determined to 
embrace the faith of the gospel 
Another prince would have been 
content to receive baptism from his 
own prelate or his instructor : Csad- 
walla resolved to receive it from the 
hands of the sovereign pontiff. He 
crossed the sea, visited in his progress 
the most celebrated churches, testified 
his piety by costly presents, was 
honourably entertained by Cunibert, 
king of the Lombards, and entered 
Bome in the spring of the year 688. 
On the vigil of Easter he was baptized 
by Pope Sergius» and changed his 
name to that of Peter, in honour of 
the prince of the apostles. But before 



> Bed. iy. 16. * Chron. Baz< p. 4B. 

* ChroA. Bu. p. 48. Bed. t. 7. The 
ooDoladtoff linei oi his epiteph were 
these :— 
Cudidoi inter ores Ohriiti ■odftbflis 
ibitt 
Oorpore aaia tunalam, mente fi^enia 
tenet. 
OoBumitAMe Biagii iceptfo n un ixuriff&ia 



he hud aside the white lobea, the Qsoal 
distinetion of those who had been 
lately baptiaed, he was seized with a 
mortal illneaB, and died on the twen- 
tieth of April, in the tiiirtieth year oi 
his age. By the command of Sergins 
he was interred in the church of St. 
P^er; and an inscription fixed on 
the tomb preserved the memory, and 
odebrated the virtues, of the king of 
the West Saxons.' 

The successor of Oeadwalla was 
Ina, who derived his descent from the 
bretwalda Geawlm. As a wanw, 
Ina was equal, as a legislator he was 
superior, to the most celebrated of his 
predecessors. In the fifth year of his 
rdgn he assembled the Witena-gemot, 
and "with the advice of his Ihtiier 
Genred, of his bishops Hedda and 
Erconwald, of all his ealdormen, and 
wise men,and cIergy,"enaotedseventy- 
nine laws, by which he regulated the 
administration of justice, fixed the 
legal compensation for crimes, checked 
the prevalence of hereditary feuds, 
placed the concjuered Britons under 
the protection of the state, and ex- 
posed and punished the frauds, which 
might be committed in the transfer 
of merdiandise, and the cultivation of 
land.^ Essex (by what means is un- 
known) had already been annexed to 
his crown;' and Kent was again 
destined to lament the day in which 
MoUo had perished. At the head of 
a resistless army Ina demanded the 
were for the death of his cousin ; and 
Withred, king of Kent, to appease 
the resentment of the invader, paid 
the full compensation,— thirty thou- 
sand pounds of silver.' The West- 



Qnem reairam Christi promemiaae 
vides.—- Ibid. 

* IieceBBax.p. 14—27. 

ft Mum. 7. Ina caUa the bishop ci Lon- 
don, " my bishop." — Leg. 8sz. p. 14. 

« Chron. Sax. p. 4B. Foljehron. p. S48. 
Malmsbory (7) has too great a sum, 90,OOD 
marks of gold. Florenoe of Woreester 
makes it amoaat to 3,700 pounds.— Flor. ad 
ann. 004. 
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Saxon monarch steadily ponued Hie 
policy of his fathers in the gradual 
subjugation of the Britons ; added by 
sucoessiye conquests seTeral districts 
to the western provinces of his king- 
dom ; and expelled, after long strug- 
gles, Geraint, the king of GomwalL 
His dispute with Geolred of Merda 
was more bloody and less glorious. 
The battle was fought at Wodnes- 
bury. Botdi claimed the rictory : but 
neither dared to renew the engage- 
ment.' 

If the abilities of Ina had promoted 
the prosperity of Wessex, the dura- 
tion of his reign exhausted the pa- 
tience of the more aspiring among 
the descendants of Cerdio. He had 
swayed the sceptre two-and-thirty 
years, when the etheling Oenulf yen- 
tared to claim the royal authority, 
and in a short time paid the forfeit of 
Ms ambition.^ The next year his 
example was followed by another 
pretender, named Eadbyrht; who 
seized the strong castle of Taunton, 
which Ina had lately erected in 
Somersetshire. It was at the moment 
when an insurrection had drawn the 
king into Sussex: but his queen 
Sthelburga assembled an army, took 
the fortress by storm, and loTelled it 
with the ground Eadbyrht had the 
good fortune to escape fhnn his 
pursuers, and was raised by the 
enemies of Ina to the throne of 
Sussex. During two years the na- 
tives suooessfolly maintained the 
struggle for their independence, but 
in the third they were defeated, and 
lobe death of Badbyrht consummated 
the subjection of their country.* 

Ina was the friend and benefactor 
ofthediurchmen. AH the celebrated 
monasteries in his kingdom expe- 



1 Chron. Sax. p. GO, 61. Hunt. IVS, 194. 

a Chron. fi«z. p. 62. Bor. Wig. ad ann. 
721. 

s Chron. Sax. p. 62. Hunt. IM. 

* Halm, de Ant. Olast. edit. Gale, p. 810. 
Hifl do&atifOiui anumnted to 2,900 pounds of 



rienoed his bounty, and the abbey of 
Glastonbury was erected by him with 
a munificence truly royal* The 
religious sentiments which he had 
imbibed in early life sunk mora 
deeply into his mind as he advanoed 
in years, and their influence wis 
strengthened by theexhortations of his 
queen, who ardently wished for the 
retirement of the cloister. With 1^ 
riew, if we may credit the narrative %{ 
Malmsbury, she devised and executed 
the most singular stratagem. The 
king and queen had given a splendid 
entertainment to the nobility and 
dergy of the kingdom. The following 
morning they left the castle, but after 
a ride of a few hours, Ina, at the 
earnest solicitation of Ethelburga, con- 
sented to return. He was surprised 
at the silence and solitude which 
appeared to rdgn in the castle. At 
each step his astonishment increased. 
The furniture had disappeared, the 
hall was strewed with fragments and 
rubbish, and a litter of swine occupied 
the very bed in which he had passed 
the night His eyes interrogated the 
queen, who seised the moment to read 
her husband a lecture on the vanity 
of human greatness, and the happy 
serenity of an obscure and religions 
life.^ It is not, bowevw, necessary to 
have recourse to the story. There 
are other grounds on which the de- 
termination of Ina may be explained, 
without attributing it to so clumsy an 
artifice. He had now reigned seven- 
and-thirty years. The peace of his old 
age had been disturbed by rebellion. 
His body was broken by infirmity, 
his mind distracted by care. Expe- 
rience had taught iiim how difficult 
it was to hold with a feeble hand the 
reins of government among a warlike 

silTer, and 360 poonds of gold.— Ibid. I 
ahonld think this money aroae firom the 
were paid for the death of MoUo : aa Ina 
btdlt the monastery pro anima propingni 
era Hollonis.— Gale, 809. Monast. Ang. i. 18. 
s Malm. 7. 
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«id turbulent nobility. He resolved 
to descend spontaneously from tbat 
situation, wbich he could no longer 
retain with dignity, and religion 
offered to his grey hairs a safe and 
a holy retreat In the Witena-gemot 
he resigned the crown, released his 
sutijects from their allegiance, and ex- 
pressed his wish tospend the remainder 
of his days in lamenting the errors of 
his youth. Within a few weeks the 
royal penitent, accompanied by Ethel- 
burga^ quitted Wessex. To watch 
and pray at the tombs of the apostles 
Peter and Paul, was the first object 
of their wishes, and after a tedious 
journey they arriTed in Bome, and 
visited the holy places. It may be, 
as some writers have asserted, that 
Ina then built the school of the 
EngUsh in that city:' but this cir- 
cumstance was unknown to the more 
ancient historians, and can hardly be 
reconciled with the humility of the 
king, whose endeavour it was to elude 
the notice of the public, and to live 
confounded with the mass of the 
common people. On this account he 
refused to shave his head, or wear the 
monastic habit, and continued to 
support himself by the labour of his 
hands, and to pexform his devotions 
in the garb of a poor and unknown 
pilgrim. He died before the expira- 
tion of the year, and was followed to 
the grave by Ethelburga, the consort 
of his greatness, and the faithful 
companion of his poverty and re- 
pentance.' 

When Ina resigned the sceptre, 
he recommended for his successors, 
JBthelheard, the brother of his queen, 
and Oswald, who through Ethelbald, 
Cynebald, and Guthwin, traced his 
descent from Geawlin.' The two 
princes immediately became antago- 



1 Wert, ftd ann. 727. He alao •ttribafces 
to Iiui the establiahment of Peter-pence, 
which is equallyi mprobable. 

' Bed. T. 7. Chron. S«x. p. 52. Malm. 7. 
Gale, 313. 



nists; Oswald, though defeated, did 
not relinquish his pretensions, and 
till his death in 730, ^thelheard 
reigned in anxiety and suspense. 
This domestic quarrel impaired the 
power, and emboldened the enemies, 
of Wessex. The British writers claim 
for their countrymen the glory of 
three victories, obtained in North 
Wales, South Wales, and Cornwall* 
The superiority of the Mercians is 
better established, ^thelheard was 
compelled to obey the authority 
of Ethelbald, king of Mercia; and 
an unsuccessful attempt to recover 
his independence, was chastised by 
the loss of Somerton, the capital of 
Somersetshire. After an inglorious 
reign of thirteen years, he left his 
crown to his brother Outhred.^ 

Guthred first drew his sword to 
revenge the death of his son, the 
etheling Cenric, who had been slain 
in a sedition of the people. The 
perpetrators of the crime, appre- 
hensive of punishment, took up 
arms, and placed at their head the 
ealdorman Edilhun. Their army 
was inferior to that of the king, but 
the bravery of their leader supplied 
the deficiency of numbers, and the 
victory was doubtful, till a dangeroua 
wound removed the ealdorman i^m 
the field. The conqueror behaved 
with generosity to his vanquished 
subjects, and restored Edilhun to his 
favour. The services of that noble- 
man in the great victory of Burford 
have been already mentioned. By 
his assistance the king defeated the 
Mercians, and secured the indepen- 
dence of Wessex. An expedition 
against the Britons, which added a 
considerable district to his dominions, 
closed the career of this warlike 
monarch, who died in 754* 

' Bed. T. 7. Chron. Sax. p. (Q. 

* Caradoo, p. 16. 

* Chron. Sax. p. M. Hunt. 195. 

* Ibid. 66. Hunt. 196. Carad. 116. 
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Sigebyroht suooeeded to the orowxL 
Before the end of the year, the 
nuqority of the thanes rejected his 
autiiority, and elected a descendant 
of Cerdic,bynameCynewulf. Hamp- 
shire alone, by the influence of the 
ealdorman Gumbra, remained &ith- 
ful to Sigebyroht: but that noble- 
man haying presumed to remonstrate 
with him on his conduct, was put to 
death by his ungrateful master. The 
loss of their leader dissolved the con- 
nexion between the Hampshire-men 
and the king : they united with their 
countrymen in acknowledging the 
claim of Cynewulf; and Sigebyroht 
fled with precipitation to the forest 
of Andredswald. There he wandered 
for almost a year; till he was acci- 
dentally discovered at Brevet by one 
of tiie retainers of Gumbra» who, to 
revenge the death of his lord, thrust 
his spear through the body of the 
fugitive prince. He is said to have 
been buried with royal honours at 
"Winchester.* 

Of the long reign of Cynewulf we 
know little more than that it was 
signalized by several victories over 
the Britons, and disgraced by the 
surrender of Bensington to the Mer- 
cians. But the history of his death 
deserves to be preserved, as illustrative 
of two great features in the Anglo- 
Saxon character,— devotedness of at- 
tachment, and ferocity of revenge. 
Sigebyroht had left a brother named 
Cyneheard, who, to escape the jealousy 
of the new king, abandoned his native 
country, and consoled the hours of 
exile with the hope of revenge. 
Thirty-one years had elapsed from 
the deatib of Sigebyroht, when Cyne- 
heard returned with eighty-four ad- 
herents, and secreted himself in the 
woods. It chanced one evening that 
the king left Winchester with a 
slender retinue to visit a female at 
Morton, to whom he was warmly 



attached. Cyneheard stole silently 
from his retreat, followed with caution 
the footsteps of the monarch ; and in 
the dead of the night surrounded the 
residence of his mistress. Cynewulf 
was asleep ; his attendants were dis- 
persed in the neighbouring houses. 
At the first alarm he rose, seized his 
sword, and descended to the door, 
where he descried his enemy, and 
springing forward aimed a desperate 
blow at the head of Cyneheard. The 
wound, which was but slight, was 
quickly revenged by the weapons of 
the conspirators. Boused by the 
noise of the combatants and the 
shrieks of the woman, the king's 
attendants hastened to his assistance; 
but they found him breathless, and 
weltering in blood. It was in vain 
that Cyneheard offered them their 
lives and possessions. They scorned 
his proposals ; and after a long conflict 
were all slain, with the exception of a 
Briton, who, in quality of hostage, 
had been detained in the court of 
Cynewulf. Even he was severely 
wounded. 

Early in the morning the news 
arrived at Winchester. The ealdor- 
man Osric, and "Wiverth the thane, 
immediately mounted their horses, 
and rode to Morton, followed by their 
retainers. Cyneheard met them at 
the gate to justify his conduct, and to 
solicit their friendship. He pleaded 
the obligation of revenging the wrongs 
of his family ; asserted his claim to 
the throne; offered them valuable 
possessions ; and bade them recollect 
that many of his friends were their 
kinsmen. "Our kinsmen," they re- 
plied, " are not dearer to us than was 
our lord. To his murderers we will 
never submit. If those, who are 
related to us, wish to save their lives, 
they are at liberty to depart." " The 
same offer," returned the followers of 
Cyneheard, "was made to the king's 
attendants. They refused it. We 
1 Chron. Sax. 66. Etheiw. 477. Himt.i96. 1 will prove to-day that OUT generosity 
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is not inferior to th^rs." Impstaeiit 
of delay, Osric forced the banner : he 
was opposed with the most desperate 
intrepidity; and the battle was ter- 
minated only by the faQure of com- 
batants. Of Gyneheard's eighty-four 
oompanions^ one alone was saved. He 
was found among the slain, covered 
with wounds but still alive ; and owed 
his preservation to this fortunate 
circumstance, that he was the godson 
of Osric. The body of Cynewulf was 
interred among the ashes of his pro- 
genitors at Winchester, that of Oyne- 
heard was conveyed to the church of 
Azminster.* 

The vacant throne was next occu- 
pied by Brihtric. The West-Saxon 
thanes had still retained the ancient 
privilege of electing their kinga. 
l^ough they confined their choioe to 
the descendants of Gerdip, they fre- 
q.uenUy disregarded the order of 
hereditary succession. This practice 
was productive of the most serious 
evils. Every prince of the royal race 
nourished the hope of asoen^g the 
throne; and, as the unsuccessful 
candidate often appealed to the sword, 
the strength of the nation was im- 
paired by domestic dissensions; and 
the reigning king was frequently 
compelled to divert his attention 
from the general welfiure to his own 
individual security. The opponent 
of Brihtric was Egbert, who, unable 
to withstand the power of his enemy, 
left the island, and sought empby- 
ment in the armies of Charlemagne. 
Of the exploits of the king, during 
the sixteen years of his reign, histo- 
rians are silent : the circumstances 
of his death, on account of its conse- 
quences, have arrested their attention. 
Brihtric had married Eadburga^ the 
daughter of Offii^ a princess as ambi- 
tious and unprincipled as her ikther. 

1 Chron. Sax. 67, 63. Hunt. 196. 197. 
Flor. ad ann. 784. Malm. 7. Bthelw. 477. 
Wettm. ad ann. 766. They all agree in 
Bobatance, but differ in minor cizcnm- 



By her imperious temper t^ governed 
her hosband, and, through hvti, the 
whole natkm. The king had noticed 
with particular distinction the ealdor- 
man Worr. Jealous of the rising 
infloenoe of ibis young nobleman 
Eadburga prepared for him a poison- 
ous potion: but unfortunately the 
king drank of the same cup, and 
accompanied his favourite to the 
grave. TheWest Saxons vented their 
imprecations against the murderessi, 
who escaped with her treasures to 
France; and the Witena-gemot en- 
acted a law, by which the consorts of 
the fdturtf kings were deprived of the 
style and privileges of royalty. Ead- 
burga was presented to Charlemagne, 
and when the jeering monarch asked 
her, whom Bhe would have, him or hk 
son, " Tour son," she replied, '* foir he 
is the younger.'' The emperor was, 
or aflfected to be, displeased ; but made 
her a present of an opulent monae- 
tery, in which she resided with the 
title of abbess. Soon, however, her 
dissolute oonduot scandalized the 
sisterhood, and the publia She was 
expelled with ignominy, and alter 
many adventures, terminated her 
miserable existence at Pavia in Italy, 
where the daughter of the king of 
Meroia^ and widow of the king of 
Wessex, was often seen soliciting in 
rags the charity of passengers. Briht- 
ric died in the year 800.' 

The expulsion of Egbert, and his 
reception at the court of Charlemagne, 
have been already mentioned. Three 
years he sorved in the armies of that 
emperor, and improved the period of 
his exile in acquiring a proficiency in 
the arts of war and government The 
death of Brihtric recalled him to his 
native country. He was the only 

siasioes. I have sdeoted thoM which ftppew 
the most probable. 

* Saxon Chronicle, 68, 68. Asser, p. 10, 
12. 
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remaming pnnoe of the house oi 
Gordic, deriving his desoent ttom that 
conqueror,throug^ Inigils,the brother 
of Ina. By the West-Saxon thanes 
his ohim was unazdmously aoknow- 
Jedged ; and tiie day of bis coronation 
was ennobled by a victory, the omen 
of subsequent conquests. Desirous 
perhaps to disturb the joy of the 
ceienumy, Ethuhnund, the Meroian 
ealdorman of fiiouoestershire, at- 
tempted with a body of horsemen to 
crofls the Isis at Kempsford, and was 
oppose^ by Wulstan, the West-Saxon 
ealdonaan of Wiltshire. Both the 
oommanders fell in the engagement : 
but the Mercians were routed and 
pursued with considerable loss. into 
their own territory.* 

Egbert devoted the commencement 
of his reign to ihe cultivation of peace, 
and the improvement of his people. 
It was not till 809 that he unsheathed 
the sword : but &om that period each 
suooeeding year was marked by new 
Tictories and conquests. He repeatedly 
invaded and appropriated to himself 
a portion of the territory of the 
ancient Britons: the havoc of war 
and the flames of destruction were 
carried to the western extremity of 
the island; and the natives of Corn- 
wall, exhausted by numerous defeats, 
reluctantly submitted to the con- 
queror.^ The East Angles, who stiU 
remembered the treachery of Offii^ by 
^treaties and presents induced him 
to make war upon the Mercians. T^ 
two armies met at Ellendune, on the 
banks of the Willy ; and Beomwulf, 
after an obstinate resistance, yidded 
the palm of victory to his adversary, 
who, seizing the favoiurable moment^ 
overran the feeble kingdoms of Kent 



1 Chron. Sftx. 68. 

s Cliron. Sax. p. 69, 70. Ethelireard, 478. 

» Prece pretioque.— Ingol. 7. Chron. Sax. 
p. 70. 

* Ingnl. 7, 8. 

s Chron. Sax. 71, 72. Ethelw. 478. The 
opinion that he gaye hinuielf the title of-the 



and Essex, and ui^ted them to his 
own dominions. Beomwulf, and 
after him his soooessor LudecMi, 
sought to wreak their vengeance on 
the East Angles.' Botii lost 1ii«r 
lives in the fruitless attempt; and 
Wiglaf, who next ascended the throne, 
had scarcely grasped the sceptre, when 
he was compelled to drop it at the 
approach of the West Saxons. Unable 
to collect an army, he endeavoured to 
elude the pursuit of the invaders; 
wandered for three years in the forests 
and marshes; and during four months 
obtained a secure retreat in the cell 
of Etheldride, the daughter of Offi^ 
who lived a reduse in the church of 
Croyland. Time, and the entreaties 
of the abbot Siward, mitigated the 
resentment of Egbert; who at last 
permitted Wiglaf to retain the sceptre, 
on condition that he should pay an 
annual tribute, and swear feal^ to 
the king of Wessex.^ By the sub* 
mis^on of the Mercians and of the 
East Angles, Egbert found himself on 
the frontiers of Northumbria, which 
was already subdued by the terror of 
his name. The chieftains, with Epn- 
frid at their head, met him at Dare, 
acknowledged him for then: lord, and 
gave hostages for their obedience. 
Thence he directed his arms against 
the Britons, penetrated through the 
heart of North Wales, and Ranted 
his victorious standard in the ide of 
Anglesey. Thus in the space of 
nineteen years did Egbert, by his 
poHoy and victories, extend the autho- 
rity of Wessex over the greater part 
of the island, and obtain for himself 
the honourable title of "the eighth 
Bretwalda.'** 

Scarcely, however, had the king 
. _ — . ^— 

first king of Bnglaad, resti on no sofflotont 
antiiority. Several of hie predecessors had 
as good a right to it as nimself : and his 
immediate saooessors oontented tfaemselyes 
with the nsnal style of kings of the West 
Saxons. By Monardia BritannisB, Hunting- 
don (196) probably means no aore than 
Bretwalda. 
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attained this raperiority over the 
native prinoea, when he saw hiouelf 
aflsailed hy a foreign and moat danger- 
ona enemy. At thia period the penin- 
ania of Jutland, the islands of the 
^tic, and the ahorea of the Scan- 
dinavian continent^ were the birth- 
place of a raoe of men, who^ like the 
Saxons of old, spent the best portion 
of their lives on the waves, deepised* 
the tranquil ex^oyments of peaoe, and 
preferred the acquisitions of rapine 
to the laborious profits of industry. 
Their maritime situation familiarized 
than with the dangers of the ocean ; 
and an absurd law of succession, 
which universally prevailed among a 
multitude of chieftains, consigned the 
majority of their children to the pro- 
fession of piracy. The eldest son 
obtained the whole patrimony of his 
family : the rest of the brothers re- 
ceived no other inheritance than their 
awords and ships, with which they 
were expected to acquire reputation 
and riches.* Till the eighth century 
the sea-kings (so the principal of these 
adventurers were called) confined 
their depredations to the northern 
seas: but they had heard of the 
wealthy provinces in the south ; and 
the success of th^ attempts incited 
them to engage in more distant and 
important expeditions. Several chief- 
tains associated under the banner of 
a renowned and experienced leader. 
In spring, the pirates sailed to a 
distant province; landed, ravaged the 
country, collected the spoil, steered 
to another coast, repeated their de- 
predations; and in autumn returned 
laden with plunder to their own 
country. Their first attempts were 
directed against the British isles: 
next they desolated the coasts of 
France and Spain; at last they sailed 
through the straits which divide 
Europe from Africa, and taught the 



1 QtiB, 583. Saorre, HaynUe, 1777, p. 43. 
MMMn. Btookholnie, 1700, p. 4. 



shores of the Mediterxanean to trem- 
ble at the names of the Danes and 
Northmen. The establishment of a 
Danish dynasty in England, of the 
duchy of Normandy in France, and 
afterwards of a powerfhl kingdom in 
Italy, bears sufficient testimony to 
their courage, their actirity* and their 
perseverance. 

Of their descents in Enghmd during 
the eighth century, three only are 
recorded, one on the Ide of Thanet, 
and two on the coast of North- 
umbria. If these attempts produced 
a temporary alarm, they fhrniahed no 
cause of permanent uneasiness. But 
towards the close of the reign of 
Egbert, the numbers of the pirates 
perpetually increased, and their viaita 
were annually renewed. In 882 they 
landed in the Isle of Sheppy, con- 
veyed away the plunder, and returned 
home without molestation. The next 
year a fleet of five-and-thirty sail en* 
tared the mouthof theDwt^and Egbert 
had the mortification to see his Weett 
Saxons turn their backs to the in- 
vaders. Conrinced of the neceanly 
of preparation, he summoned all his 
vassals to meet him in London, ex- 
plained to them the measures which 
he had resolved to adopts and waited 
in anxious suspense for the next 
descent of the enemy. Nor were they 
inferior in policy to the king. They 
landed on the coast of ODmwall, 
where, by the offers of friendship, 
they seduced the Britons firom their 
allegiance, and at Hengstone-hill en- 
countered with united forces the men 
ofWessex. The king commanded in 
person; and a bloody but decisive 
victory restored the glory of his arms, 
crushed the rebellion of the Britons, 
and compelled the invaders to seek re- 
ftigein their ships. This was the last ex« 
ploit of Egbert, who died, after a long, 
a glorious, and a fortunate reign.' 



* Eth«lw. 478. Hunt. 196. Ing. lo. 
Ohron, Baz. ann. 886. Bat Bgbart difl»d 
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STHELWULF. 

Egbert, about the middle of his 
reign, had moulded the petty king- 
doms of Kent, Essex, and Suss^ into 
one government, which he gave to 
his elder son Ethelwulf, with the title 
of king.* Ethelwulf, on the death of 
his father, sucoeeded to the higher 
throne of Wessex, and transferred this 
subordinate kingdom to his son Athel- 
Stan.' 

Of this monarch it has frequently 
been observed, that he was fitter to 
wear the cowl than to wield the 
sceptre. Eor so unfavourable a cha- 
racter he is principally indebted to 
the pen of Malmsbury, who describes 
him as a prince of inferior abilities, 
and assigns the merit of his govern- 
ment to the wisdom of his ministers, 
Alstao, bishop of Sherborne, and 
Swithin, bishop of Winchester. But 
the accuracy of this statement may 
be questioned. In the pages of the 
more ancient annaUsts Ethelwulf 
appears with greater dignity; and if 
we may estimate his character by his 
conduct, we cannot refhse him the 
praise of activity and courage. 

The education of his more early 
years had been confided to Swithin, 
provost of Winchester, and the care 
of the tutor was repaid by Egbert 
with the office of royal chaplain. 
From the lessons of his preceptor, the 
young prince was removed to study 
the miUtary art under the auspices of 



in 838 or 839, aooordixi^ to a charter of 
Ethelwttlf dated anno abincamatione Christi 
DcccoEZXTini. indiotione ii. primo yidelioet 
anno xefpaa Sthelwolfl regi* po>t obittun 
patria soi. — Cod. Dipl. i. 821. 

^ The chroniderB assign the conquest of 
Kent to the year 823 or 824. In 827 we first 
meet with Ethelwulf Bex, and in 828 Bgbert 
says of him — qpem regem constitnimus in 
'Cantia.—Cod. Dipl. i. 287. Athelstan was 
the son of Ethelwulf. — Ethelward, i. o. 2. 

* Mahnsbury (de Font. 1. ii. f. 137) tells 
us that Ethelwulf, at the death of his father, 
was a snbdeaoon ; but that a dispensation 
for him to ascend the throne was obtained 
from Leo HI., because he was the only sur- 
TiTing descendant of Gerdic. But Leo had 



his fikther; and after the victory of 
EUendune, he commanded the army 
which expelled Baldred, king of Kent^ 
firom his dominions, and annexed that 
nrovince, with Surrey and Essex, to 
the ancient patrimony of the house of 
Cerdic. As soon as he had mounted 
the throne, he bestowed upon his 
former tutor the vacant bishopric of 
Winchester ; but retained at the head 
of the council the experienced bishop 
of Sherborne. The incessant and 
desultory invasions of the Northmen 
suggested the propriety of appointing 
officers in the maritime districts, who, 
on the first alarm, might collect the 
inhabitants, and oppose the landing 
or progress of the enemy; and this 
arrangement, though, by dividing the 
force of the country, it lessened the 
chance of victory, generally sucoeeded 
in confining the depredations of the 
invaders to the vidnity of the coast. 
The whole ishind was now surrounded 
by their squadrons. While one occu- 
pied the attention of Ethelwulf, a 
second of thirty-three sail entered 
the port of Southampton, and soon 
afterwards a third efiieoted a landing 
on the Isle of Portland. Of the king's 
success we are not informed. Wul- 
fere defeated the invaders at South- 
ampton, but Ethelhelm was slain at 
Portland with many of the men of 
Dorset. The next spring a powerful 
army landed in Lincolnshire. The 
ealdorman Herebryht^ with his fol- 



then been dead more than twenty years; 
and Athelstan was liring, and might hare 
goTemed Wessex as well as Kent. The 
sUnr itself appears to have been unknown 
to aU precedmg writers, and even to Malms- 
bury when he wrote his History of the 
Eiiij{s (de Beg. 20). The tale of Ethelwulf 
havmg been tnshop of Winchester is still 
less entitled to credit. Both reports pro- 
bably arose from confounding together dif- 
ferent persons with tiie same or similar 
namei. Thus in the ancient life of St. Neot 
(Act. 88. Bened. sac. iv. tom. ii. p. 326), 
the bishop of Windbester his contemporary, 
and Ethelwold, who was bishop a century 
afterwards, are both described as the same 
person. 
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lowers, perished in the marshes ; and 
the baxbarums pushed their victorious 
career through East Anglia to the 
Thames. The following year three 
bloody battles were fou^ at Soohee- 
ter, Canterbury, and London; and 
ilthelwulf himself was defeated in an 
action at Gharmouth with thirty-fiye 
sailoftheenemy.^ 

Whether it was that the pirates 
were discouraged by the obstinate 
resistance which they experienced, or 
that France, now become the theatre 
of intestine feuds and fraternal ambi- 
tion, offered a more inviting prospect, 
they appear to have abandoned Britain 
for the next ten years, while they 
visited and revisited with impunity 
the different provinces on the coast 
ofGauL But in 851 several squadrons, 
as if by common consent, returned to 
the island. One army had landed the 
preceding autumn in the Isle of 
Thanet, and had passed the winter 
on shore, a circumstance which filled 
the Saxons with consternation, as it 
seemed to denote a design of per- 
manent conquest. In the spring a 
fleet of three hundred and fifty sail 
ascended the Thames; Canterbury 
and London were sacked, and Ber- 
tulf, the tributary king of Mercia, to 
whom the defence of the district had 
been assigned, was defeated.' The 
barbarians turned to the left, and 
entered Surrey, where Ethelwulf with 
his West Saxons waited to receive 
them at Okeley. The battle that 
ensued was the subject of a poem, 
fragments of which have been pre- 
served by the ancient chroniclers. It 
was most obstinate and sanguinary. 
The victory remained to Ethelwulf, 
and the loss of the Danes is said to 
have been greater than they had ever 
sustained in any age or country. The 

1 Chron. Sax. 73, 74. Amer, Annal. 165. 
About this time oocurred the wan between 
the Scots and PictB, which ended in the 
■nbiugation of the latter l^ Kenneth, king 
of Scoti, in 842.— Fordun, It. 6, 8. 



other divisionB of the Saxon forces 
were equally successful. Ceorl, with, 
the men of Devon, defeated the bar- 
barians at Wenbury, and Athelstan, 
king of Kent^ captured nine of thor 
ships in an engagement near Sand- 
wich So many victories gave to this 
the name of the prosperous year ; and 
the Nixrthmen, disheartened by th^r 
losses, respected during the remainder 
of Ethelwulf s reign the shores of 
i^tain.' 

Burhred, king of Merci% the sixo- 
cesser of Bertulf, had determined to 
chastise the insolence of the Welsh^ 
who made frequent incursions ix&to 
his territories. Merfyn Fryoh, th^r 
sovereign, fell in the battle, but 
Boderic Mawr succeeded to the 
throne, and defied all the power of 
the Mercian. Buriired had recoaise 
to his superior lord, the king of 
Wessex, and Ethelwulf, uniting bis 
forces with those of his vassal, pene- 
trated through Wales as for as the 
Isle of Anglesey, and compelled the 
natives to acknowledge the ancient 
superiority of the king of Mercia. 
At his return he gave his daughter 
Etheslwitha in marriage to Bur- 
hred, and the nuptials were cele- 
brated with royal magnificence at 
Chippenham.^ 

The repeated invasions of the bar- 
barians induced Ethelwulf frequently 
to consult the assembly of his thanes. 
On one of these occasions, by their 
advice, and with their consent, he 
published a charter, of which the 
copies are so different, and the lan- 
guage is so obscure, that it is difitoult 
to ascertain its real object; whether 
it were to exempt from all secular 
services the tenth part of each manor, 
whoever might be the possessor^ or 
to annex that portion of land to the 

* Chron. Sax. 74. Aaeer, 6, 6. Ing. 11. 

s Chron. S«x. 74» 76. ABaer, 6, 6. Th» 
Danee made one or two deaoents aft«rw 
wardi, but of iittle importance. 

* Chron. Sax. 76. ABaer,6,7. Caradoe,27« 
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posseesions which had already been 
settled on the church. That the 
grant, however, was highly advan- 
tageous to the dergy, is evident from 
the engagement of the bishops of 
Sherborne and Winchester, who ap- 
pointed the Wednesday of each week 
as a day of public supidication, to 
implore the divine assistance against 
the Danes. This charter was at first 
confined to the kingdom of Wessex, 
but in a council of the tributary 
states, held at Winchester in 865, it 
was extended to all the nations of the 
Saxons.* • 

The pious curiosity which had in- 
duced so many of the Saxon princes 
and prelates to visit the city of Bome, 
was not yet extinguished in the 
breasts of their posterity. The bishop 
of Winchester had lately perf(»rmed 
the journey, and had been aooom- 
panied by Alfred, the yoimgest and 
best-beloved of the sons of Ethelwul^ 
a boy in the fifth year of his age. The 
prince was honourably received by 
the pontiff Leo lY., who, at the re- 
quest of his father, conferred on him 
the regal unction, and the sacrament 
of confirmation.^ In 856, the tran- 
quillity which England enjoyed en- 
CM>uraged Ethelwulf to undertake the 
same journey. Attended by a splendid 
retinue, the royal pilgrim, with his 
son Alfred, crossed the Channel, visited 
the most celebrated churches of Gaul, 

1^ See the charters in Wilk. p. 183. Spehn. 
p. 348. lug. 17. Gale, 359. Westm. 168. 
Also Chron. Sax. 76. Ailred. 361. Asser, 8. 
Bthelw. 478. Dogdale, Mon. 1, 32, 100. 
Hunt. 200. Malm, de Pont. 300. 

« Asser, 7. Chron. Sax. 77. Why did 
the king request the pope to crown Alfred 
at so early an aee ? Different reasons have 
been saggested by ancient and modem 
writers. JPerhaps it was to secure his suc- 
cession to the crown after his brothers, to 
the exclusion of their children. Such at 
least was SthelwulTs determination in his 
will. 

> Asser, 8, 9. Chron. Sax. 76. Anaatas. 
Biblioth. ii. 206, 207. Far. 1640. Annal. 
Bertin. ajpud Bouquet, yvi. 72, 268, 620. 
Vot pamoide and other enormoua crimes, 
tbe Dishopa were accustomed to condemn 



and was mmptuously entertained at 
the court of Charles the B^ king of 
!France. At Bome he sp^dt several 
months in viewing the remains of 
ancient magnificence, and indulging 
his devoti<m at the shrines of the 
apostles. He rebuilt the school or 
hospital of the Saxons, which had 
lately been burnt, made numerous 
presents to the pope, the nobles, the 
clergy, and the people of Bome, and 
solicited an ordinance that no English- 
man should be condemned to do 
penance in irons out of his own 
country.' 

In his return he again visited 
the Prench monarch, and aiW a 
courtship of three months was mar- 
ried to his daughter Judith, who pro- 
bably had not yet reached her twelfth 
year. The ceremony was performed 
by Hincmar, archbishop of Bheims. 
At the conclusion the princess was 
crowned, and seated on a throne by 
the side of her husband, a distinction 
which she afterwards claimed, to the 
great displeasure of the West Saxons. 

Ancient writers have not men- 
tioned to whcan Ethelwulf had in- 
trusted the reins of government 
during his absence. But Ethelbald, 
his eldest son, a prince of impetuous 
passions and insatiable ambition, oon- 
ceived the design of seising the throne 
for himself and of holding it in 
defiance of his father. His advisers 



penitents to wear irons for a certain nxun- 
oer of years, and on some occasions sent 
them to Some to be absolred by the pope. 
One of these criminals is thus described 
by Walstan of Winchester, mi eye-wit- 
ness : — 
Occidit proprium crudeli morte parentem, 
Unde reo statim pnecepit episcopus nrbis, 
Ferreue ut ventrem constnngeret aoriter 

omnem 
Circulus, et similem paterentur brachia 

pesnam, 
Cotttinuosque noTem semet cruoiando per 

annos, 
Atria saorOTum lustraret saspe locorum, 
Yiseret et sacri pulcherrima limina Petri, 
Quo Teniam tuAto mereretnr snmere 
culpa. 

Act. Bened. ssbc. It. torn. ii. p. 72. 
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and aooomplioos were AJstan, the 
celebrated bishop of Sherborne, and 
Eanwulf, the ealdorman of Somerset 
In the forest of Selwood the project 
was disclosed to some of the more 
powerful thanes, whose approbation 
appeared to insure its success. But 
at the return of Ethel wulf the tide of 
popularity flowed in his fiivour; the 
majority of the nation condemned 
the treason of an unnatural son, and 
a ciTil war would have been the con- 
sequence, had not the moderation of 
the king consented to a partition of 
his dominions. He'resigned to Ethel- 
bald the kingdom of Wessex, and 
contented himself with the proYinoes 
which Athelstan, who died in 858, 
had governed with the title of king. 
He survived this compromise but two 
years, which he spent in ffcts of charity 
and exerdses of devotion. By his 
will, which was conflrmed in a general 
assembly of the thanes, he left that 
share of the kingdom still in his pos- 
session to his second son Ethelbert; 
and, dividing his landed property into 
two portions, bequeathed the larger 
to his other sons, Ethelbald, Ethelred, 
and Alfred, and the smaller to his 
daughter and more distant relatives ; 
but with this difference, that the for- 
mer was to be held jointly by the 
tlvee brothers, and to become ulti- 
mately the property of the survivor. 
Both portions he charged with the 
obligation of maintaining one poor 
person on every ten hides of land, and 
of paying a yearly rent of three hun- 
dred mancuses to the pope for the use 
of that prelate, and the service of the 
churches of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
He died in 857, and was buried at 
Winchester.* 

ETHBLBALD. 

After the death of Ethelwulf, Ethel- 
bald continued to sit on the throne of 

1 Aiser, 9, 12, 13. Tettunent. Alfred, 
ibid. 79; wbiob, howeverj should be cor- 
rected by the copy of the Anglo-Saxon 



Wessex : Ethelbert, in pursuance of 
his fother's will, assumed the govern- 
ment of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and 
Surrey. The new king had been the 
foremost to condemn the marriage of 
Ethelwulf with the daughter of the 
French monarch: he now forgot his 
former enmity to the princess, and took 
the young widow to his own bed. This 
incestuous connection scandalized the 
people of Wessex: their disappro- 
bation was publicly and loudly ex- 
pressed; and the king, overawed by 
the remonstrances of the bishop of 
Winchester, consented to a separa- 
tion." 

Judith (I may here be allowed to 
pursue her history), unwilling to 
remain in a countiy which had wit- 
nessed her disgrace, sold her lands, 
the dower she had received from 
Ethelwulf, and returned to the ooiirt 
of her father. Charles, who dared 
not trust the discretion of his daugh- 
ter, ordered her to be confined within 
the walls of Senlis, but to be treated 
at the same time with the respect due 
to a queen. The cunning of Judith 
was, however, more than a match for 
the vigilance of her guards. By the 
connivance of her brother she eloped 
in disguise with Baldwin, great forester 
of Prance; and the fugitives were 
soon beyond the reach of royal resent- 
ment 

The king prevailed on his bishops 
to excommunicate Baldwin, for having 
forcibly carried off a widow; but 
the pope disapproved of the sen- 
tence: and at his entreaty Charles 
gave a reluctant consent to their 
marriage, though neither he nor 
Archbishop Hincmar could be in- 
duced to assist at the ceremony. They 
lived in great magnificence in Flanders, 
the earldom of which was bestowed 
on them by the king, and from their 
union descended Matilda^ the wife of 

original, publiahed by Mannine, and alter- 
warda by Cardale, and in the Cod. Dipl. 11, 
112. * Aaaer, 13. 
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William the Conqueror, who gave to 
England a long race of sovereigns.^ 

In the battles which were fought 
during the life of Ethelwulf, Ethel- 
bald had acquired peculiar distinction. 
During his own reign, either he pos- 
sessed no opportunity of displaying 
his courage, or the memory of his 
exploits has been obliterated. Yet 
his martial character so endeared him 
to the youth of Wessex, that they 
lamented his death as a nationsd 
calamity, and foretold that England 
would soon feel how severe a loss she 
had sustained. He died in 860. 

ETHELBEBT. 

Acoording to some writers, the 
crown of Wessex, agreeably to the 
provisions contained in the testament 
of Ethelwulf, ought, on the demise of 
the last king, to have descended to 
Ethelred, the third of the brothers. 
But Ethelbert, who had hitherto pos- 
sessed the kingdom of Kent, advanced 
tiie claim of seniority, and his preten- 
sions were admitted by the great 
council of Wessex. His martial vir- 
tues are said to have been equal to 
those of his late brother: and the 
title of "invincible conqueror" was 
accorded to him by the admiration or 
flattery of his contemporaries. Yet 
the meagre chronicles of the times 
contain no record of his victories; 
and we are only told that his reign 
was short, and that he died in 865. 

Under this prince the city of Win- 
chester was sacked by the Northmen, 
who, as they conveyed the plunder to 
Southampton, were defeated with 
great slaughter by the ealdormen of 
Hampshire and Berkshire. Another 
army landed in the Isle of Thanet, 
and sold to the men of Kent their 
forbearance for a considerable sum of 



^ Apod Bouquet, Tiii. Annal. Berlin. 77, 
78, 83. Bp. Hinc. ad Nio. Pap. 214. Chron. 
Sith. 208. Capitul. Car. Cal. 650. 

> Afiser, 14, 16. Chron. Sax. 78. Bnd- 
bom (Ang. Sac. i. 206) postpones the cap- 

1 



money. But they laughed at the 
credulity of the purchasers ; and the 
eastern moiety of the province was 
pillaged and depopulated by the faith- 
less barbarians.' 

It was also during his reign that an 
event occurred in the north, which 
endangered by its consequences the 
very existence of the Saxons as a 
nation. Among the sea-kings, one of 
the most adventurous and successful 
was Bagnar liodbrog. On the shores 
of the Baltic, in the Orkneys, and the 
Hebrides, in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Northumbria, he had diffused the 
terror of his name. In France the 
intrepid pirate had conducted his 
fleet up the Seine, spread the flames 
of devastation on each side of its 
banks, and taken possession of the 
city of Paris, which was redeemed 
from destruction by the payment of 
seven thousand pounds of silver. By 
his orders ships of a larger si2se than 
had hitherto been navigated by his 
countrymen were constructed for an 
invasion of England : but, whether it 
was owing to the violence of the 
weather, or the unskilfulness of the 
mariners, they were wrecked on the 
coast of Northumbria. Bagnar with 
several of his followers reached the 
shore, and heedless of the conse- 
quences, commenced the usual career 
of depredation. Though the North- 
umbrians had cast off the yoke im- 
posed on them by Egbert, their 
country was torn by civil dissensions 
and at this very moment, their chief- 
tains were divided by the opposite 
pretensions of two competitors, Osbert 
and ^lla. At the first news of the 
descent of the Northmen, the latter 
flew to the coast, fought with the 
plunderers, made Sagnar prisoner, 
and immediately put him to death. 



tare of Winchester to the first year of 
Ethelred; and adds, that erery monk be- 
longing to the cathedral was slain by the 
infidels. The Annales WintonienseB place 
this event in 87S. — Ibid., note. 

H 
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He is said to have been devoured by 
snakes, and to have consoled his last 
moments with the hope, that "the 
cubs of the boar*' would avenge his 
fate.^ Nor was he disappointed. His 
sons, who were in Denmark, swore to 
punish the murderer; the relations, 
the friends, and the admirers of the 
deceased chieftain crowded to their 
standard; and eight sea-kings, with 
twenty jarls, combined their forces, 
in the pursuit of revenge and plunder.' 

BTHELBED. 

By the death of Ethelbert, the 
crown of Wessex had devolved on 
Ethelred, the third of the sons of 
Ethelwulf. About the same time the 
northern armament, oonveying seve- 
ral thousand warriors^ under the 
command of Inguar and Ubbo,' two 
of the sons of Sagnar, reached the 
coast of East Ang^ They landed 
without opposition ; but fincUng their 
number unequal to the enterprise 
which they had undertaken, they for- 
tified their camp, and patiently waited 
the arrival of reinforcements from 
the Baltic. The depth of winter was 
spent in procuring horses for the 
army, and in debauching the fidelity 
of some among the Northumbrian 
chieftains. In February they aban- 
doned East Anglia, and by the first 
of March were in possession of York. 
Alarmed for their oountry, Osbert 
and iBlla postponed the decision of 
their private quarrel, and united their 
forces against the common enemy. 
On the twenty-first of March they 
surprised the Danes in the neigh- 



^ Soxo Gram. p. 176. Som, 1Q64. Pet. 
01au8, apad Langebeck, p. 111. Hafhia, 
1773. 

* Bagnar's death was known to the Bng- 
liah ohroniden ; but they were ignorant of 
the reason which induced, his sons to at- 
tempt the conquest of the island. The 
industiy of Mr. Turner has discovered the 
real cause in the northern historians. — 
Turner, ii. 107, 118. 

* Lei. GoU. 1.220. 

* JLMMt, 17, 18. Chron. Sax. 79. Sazo 



bourhood of York, drove them into 
the city, and made a breach in the 
widls. They had penetrated into the 
streets, when despair redoubled the 
efforts of the Northmen, and the as- 
sailants were in their turn compelled 
to retire. Osbert, with the bravest 
of the Northumbrians, was slain; 
M1& had the misfortune to fall alive 
into the hands of his enemies, and 
Inguar and ITbbo enjoyed the ex- 
quisite delight of torturing the man 
who had slain their fath^. His ribs 
were divided from the spine; his 
lungs were drawn through the open- 
ing, and salt was thrown into the 
wounds. This victory gave the Danes 
an undisputed possession of the 
country south of the Tyne; the na- 
tives on the north of that river so- 
licited the friendship of the invaders, 
and, with their consent, conferred the 
sovereign power on a diieftain called 
Egbert.* 

The army of the barbarians now 
divided itself into two bodies. The 
smaller remained at York to culti- 
vate the oountry ; the more numerons 
marched to the south, and took pos- 
session of Nottingham. Burhredjking 
of Merda, immediately solicited the 
assistance of Ethelred, who, with his 
brother Alfred and the forces of Wes- 
sex, joined the Mercian army. The 
enemy prudently confined themselves 
within the walls of the town, and the 
besiegers were unable to force them 
to a battle. At length Nottingham 
was surrendered by capitulation, and 
the Danes retired without molestation 
to their countrymen at York.* 

Gram. 177. Pet. Ohms, 111. Sim. Don. 14. 
The punishment inflicted on .SEUa was usual 
among the Northmen, and was called ** at 
rista om," from the supposed resemblance 
of the victim to the flfure of an eagle. The 
operation was generally performed by the 
chief himself. It is thus deacribed bjr 
Snorre t — ^Ad speoiem aquiUe dorsum ita et 
laniabat, nt adaoto ad spinam gladio, cos- 
tisque omnibus ad lumbos usque » tergo 
divisis, puhttoneB eztraheret^.— Snorre, 
p. 106. 
> Asser, 10, 20. Ohron. Sax. 79. Ingul. 18. 
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The next expedition of the North- 
men led them across the Humber 
into Linoolnshire. They landed at 
lihidesey, bornt the rich monastery 
of Bardeney, and put its inhabitant 
to the sword. The summer months 
weredeToted to thepurtuit of plunder ; 
in September they passed the Witham, 
and entered the district of Kesteven. 
To oppose their progress, the ealdor- 
man Algar had collected the youth 
of the neighbourhood. In the first 
attempt he repulsed their adyonoed 
guard, and killed three of their kings. 
On the following morning his little 
army was surrounded by all the forces 
of the invaders. The advantage of the' 
ground enabled the Saxons to pro- 
tract the contest till the evening; at 
last they were broken by an artifice 
of the enemy, and slaughtered vnth- 
out meroy. The victors oontinued 
their march during the silence of the 
night, but their route was illumined 
l^ repeated conflagrations. As the 
flames approached the monastery of 
Croyland, the younger monks escaped 
in their boats acrofls the lake, the 
more aged, with the boys, retired 
to the church. Oskytul, a Danish 
chieftain, soon forced the gates; the 
abbot was beheaded on the steps of 
the altar, and his companions, yn^ 
the exception of one boy, were mas- 
sacred in different apartments of the 
abbey. Having pillaged and burnt 
the monastery, they directed their 
march to Medeshamstede. An at- 
tempt was made by the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood to defend the 
vtbUs, and in the first assault one of 
the sons of !Ragnar received a severe 
wound. But in the second the fury 
of the Danes burst open the gates; 
the women and children, who had 
sought refUge witMn the abbey, were 
massacred, and Ubbo avenged the 
wound of his brother by slaughtering, 



1 Asser, 20. Inffol. 19, 24. 

* In L^and'B Ciuleotuiea (i. 222), we are 



with his own hand, l^e abbot and 
eighty-four monks. From the ashes 
of Medeshamstede they proceeded to 
Huntingdon, and from the destruc- 
tion of that place to the Isle of Ely. 
The nuns of this monastery, who 
were descended from the noblest of 
the Saxon families, were sacrificed to 
their lust and cruelty ; the treasures 
of the ooun^, which had been 
deposited in the island, were divided 
among the barbarians, and the edifice, 
with every other building within the 
range of their devastation, was de- 
Youred by the flames.^ 

It will excite surprise that the 
Saxon princes should remain idle 
spectators of the progress of the 
Danes, instead of uniting their forces 
for the defence of their common 
country. They appear to have con- 
ceived that the fiiry of the torrent 
would, as it rolled on, gradually sub- 
side. The king of Meroia had seen 
one of his most opulent provinces for 
six months in their possession, and 
yet, under the pretence of opposing 
the Britons in the west, had not 
made a single efr<»rt for its deliver-, 
ance. Prom Mercia the invaders 
entered the country of the East 
Angles. They had already burnt 
Thetford, when Ulfketul, the ealdor- 
man, retarded their advance for a few 
days. But Edmund, the king, Gott- 
scious of his inability to contend 
against superior numbers, and afraid 
of inflaming their resentment by a 
fruitless resistance, disbanded his 
forces, and retired towards his castle 
ofEramlingham.' He was intercepted 
at Hoxon, on the Waveney, and con- 
ducted in chains to the quarters of 
Inguar. The proposals of the sea-king 
were rejected by the captive as re- 
pugnant to his honour and religion. 
To extort his compliuice, he was 
bound naked to a tree, and lacerated 



told that Edmund fongbt a great battle with 
the Danes in which he lost most of his men. 

H2 
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with whips; some of the spectators, 
with cruel dexterity, shot their arrows 
into his arms and legs ; and the Dane, 
wearied out by his constancy, ordered 
his head to be struck off. Edmund 
was revered as a martyr by his subjects 
and their posterity.^ 

The winter.was spent by the North- 
men in regulating the fate of the East 
Angles, and in arranging plans of 
future conquest. From Thetford, the 
general rendezvous, Inguar returned 
to his former associates in North- 
umbria ; ' Gothrun assumed the scep- 
tre of East Anglia, which, from that 
I}eriod, became a Danish kingdom, 
and Halfdene and Bacseg, leading the 
more adventurous of the invaders 
into Wessex, surprised the town of 
Heading. They fortified the place, 
and, to strengthen their position, 
began on the third day to open a 
trench from the Thames to the Ken- 
net; but the ealdorman Ethel wulf 
attacked them at Englefield, killed 
one of their commanders, and drove 
the workmen into the camp. Four 
days later Ethelred and his brother 
. Alfred arrived with the army of 
Wessex. The parties, which the 
pursuit of plunder had led to a 
distance, were easily put to flight; 
but in an attempt to storm the 
Danish intrenchments, the Saxons 
experienced a loss, which taught them 
to respect the skill as well as the 
valour of the invaders. Ethelred, 
however, sensible that his crown was 
at stake, reinforced his army, and, 
before the end of the week, met the 
enemy at Escesdune.^ The night 



1 Aner, 20. Ing. 24. Abbo. Horiac. in 
Act. Sanot. West, ad aim. 870. 

* He afterwards invaded Ireland, and died 
there. — ^Annal. Ulton. 86. 

3 Bscesdnne has been Bought in different 
^^laoeB by different writers. As the Saxon 
Ohronicle (p. 135) says that it laj in the 
road from Wallingford to Cackhamsley Hill, 
Gibson was probaUy right when he fixed it 
at Aston. 



was spent on each side in preparation 
for the combat; the morning dis- 
covered the Danes assembled in two 
divisions on different parts of an 
eminence. Ethelred ordered the 
Saxons to adopt a similar arrange- 
ment, and retired to his tent to assist ' 
at mass.^ The impatience of Alfred 
condemned the piety of his brother, 
and ordering his men to cover their 
heads with their shields, he boldly led 
them up the declivity, and attacked 
one of the hostile divisions. Ethelred 
followed quickly with the remainder 
of the army, and the Northmen, after 
a most obstinate resistance, were 
routed, and pursued in confusion as 
far as Beading. Among the slain 
were Bacseg, one of their kings, and 
the jarls Osbem, Fream, Harold, and 
the two Sidrocs. A solitary thorn- 
tree pointed out to posterity the 
spot on which the Danes were de- 
feated.^ 

Within a fortnight after the last 
sanguinary conflict, another was 
fought at Basing, in which the in- 
vaders took an ample revenge. Th^ 
numbers were soon after increased by 
by 'the arrival of another armament 
from the Baltic, and a most obstinate 
battle ensued at Morton, in Berkshire. 
The Saxon chroniclers give the ad- 
vantage to their countrymen, but ac- 
knowledged that the Danes remained 
in possession of the field. Ethelred, 
who had been wounded, survived only 
a few days. He died on the 23rd of 
March, and was buried at Winb jme ; 
where his memory was afterwards 
honoured as that of a martyr.^ 



^ It has been said that Etheked 

" impressed with a dispiriting belief that he 
shoold not survive the battle" (Turner* 
vol. ii. p. 164) : but the words of Aaaer 
have a very different meaning. AfBrmana 
se inde (e tentorio) vivom non disceasnmiD, 
antequam sacerdos missam finiret, et divi- 
nom pro humano nolle deserere servitium. — 
Asser, 22. 

a Asser, 24. Ghroa. Sax. 81. 

> Asser, 21—24. 
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ALFBBD THE OSEAT. 



'With the name of Alfred, posterity 
has assodated the epithet of ''the 
great^ The kings, his predecessors, 
are chiefly known to us by their 
actions in the field of battle : it is the 
praise of Alfred that he was not only 
a warrior, but also the patron of the 
arts, and the legislator of his people. 
Their history has been compressed 
into a few pages ; but hit merit will 
deserve a more ftill and detailed 
narration. 

Alfred was bom at Wantage in 849, 
the youngest of the four sons whom 
Osburga, the daughter of Oslao, bor^ 
to Ethelwulf. The beauty, viTaoity, 
and playfhlness of the boy endeared 
him to his parents, who affected to 
foresee that he would one day prove 
the chief ornament of the race of 
Cerdio. It was this partiality which 
induced the king to send him, when 
only in his fifth year, with a numerous 
retinue to Home, to be crowned by 
the pontiff; and afterwards, when the 
royal pilgrim himself visited the apo- 
stolic city, Alfred was selected to 
accompany his father. 

The Anglo-Saxons of this period 
had degenerated from the literary 
reputation of their ancestors. The 
thanes, dividing the time between 
their occupations of war and the 
pleasures of the chase, despised the 
tranquil pursuits of knowledge, and 

^ Asser, 16. The same writer careftilly 
diatinguiBneB the liberales artes from the 



directed the attention of their child- 
ren to those exercises which impart 
habits of strength, agility, and courage. 
Osburga, however, had the merit of 
awakening in the mind of Alfred that 
passion for learning, by which he was 
so honourably distinguished from his 
contemporaries. Holding in her hand 
a Saxon poem elegantiy written, and 
beautifully illuminated, she offered it 
as a reward to the first of her children 
whose proficiency should enable him 
to read it. The emulation of Alfired 
was excited: he ran to his master, 
applied to the task with diligence, 
performed it to the satisfaction of the 
queen, and received the prize of his 
industry.^ 

But soon, by the death of both 
parents, the education of the young 
prince devolved on his eldeir brothers, 
to whom the pursuits of hterature 
were probably objects of contempt. 
His proficiency under their care was 
limited to the art of reading: from 
which he could derive no other imme- 
diate advantage than the perusal of a 
few Saxon poems, and books of devo- 
tion, written in the vernacular idiom. 
It proved, however, to him an acqui- 
sition of considerable importance : for 
it laid the foundation of his subsequent 
improvement; it urged his curiosity 
to explore those treasures of history 
and science, which were looked up in 

venatoria et cceteris artibus, qyug wAQaX»u 
dmotniunt (p. 43). 
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the obflourity of a learned language; 
and it enabled him at a Liter period 
to apply with suooess to the stady of 
the Latin tongue. But his health 
was then impaired by diflease, his 
mind occupied with the cares of 
government : and in the oompany of 
his fhends he often lamented that 
indulgence, which had permitted him 
to throw away the yean of his youth 
in pursuits and diversions, ftrom which 
he had reaped nothing but ignorance 
and regret.^ 

But if the mind of Alfred had not 
received the polish of classical litera- 
ture, it had been deeply impressed 
with religious sentiments, which in- 
fluenced his conduct through life. 
At the age of twenty he determined 
through motives of virtue to many. 
The liuly, whom he honoured with his 
choice, was Alswitha, the daughter of 
Ethelred, a Merdan ealdorman, and 
of Eadburga^ a princess of the race of 
Penda. But the joy of the nuptial 
ceremony was clouded by an unex- 
pected calamity. In the midst of the 
festivity, while Alfred was entertain- 
ing the thanes of both kingdoms, he 
wAs suddenly seized with a most pain- 
ftil disorder. Its seat was intenud: 
its origin and nature baffled all the 
science and skill of the Saxon physi- 
cians. By the ignorance of the people 
it was attributed to magic, or to the 
malice of the devil, or to a new and 
unknown species of fever. From that 
moment to the day in which Asser 
wrote his history, during the long 
lapse of five-and-twenty years, the 
king was afflicted with this mysteorious 
disease: its attacks were almost in- 
cessant; and each short interval of 
ease was embittered by the pro- 
spect of a speedy return of pain. It 
continued to harass him till his 
death.* 

During the reigns of his brothers, 
he possessed the government of a 



1 Alter, 17. 



> Id. 19, 40-42, 



petty district, with the title of king. 
At the death of £thelred he was 
called to the throne by the unanimous 
voice of the West Saxons. With 
real or affected modesty he refused; 
alleging his own incapacity, and the 
increasing multitudes of the Danes. 
His objections were overruled; the 
archbishop of Canterbury placed the 
crown on his head; and at the name 
of Alfred the hopes of the West 
Saxons revived. The first care of 
the young monarch (he was only in 
his twenty-second year) was to per- 
form with decent pomp the fbnenJ 
of his late brother; and from this 
solemn ceremony he was summoned 
to arms and the field of battle. Ano- 
ther body of adventurers had joined 
the invaders stationed at Beading. 
The oonfederatos penetrated into 
Wiltshire, and firom their camp on 
the hills which cover the banks of the 
Willy, spread devastation over the 
surrounding country. Anxious to 
distinguish himself, the new king, at 
the hMid of his West Saxons, advanced 
to seek a more numerous enemy. The 
impetuosity of the attack threw the 
Northmen into disorder: but they 
rallied from their flight, renewed tl^ 
contest, and rather by superior num- 
bers than superior valour, wrested 
the victory fix>m the ^grasp of their 
opponents. The unfortunate issue of 
this battle gave a new direction to the 
policy of Alfred. He negotiated with 
the Danish chieftains, and induced 
them, probably by the offer of a valu- 
able present, to withdraw out of his 
dominions.^ 

Prom Wiltshire Halfdene led his 
barbarians to London, where he passed 
the winter. Burhred, the king of 
Mercia^ taught by the example of 
Alfred, made them a liberal donative, 
and obtained a promise that they 
would march peaceably through his 
territories on their road to the north : 



» AMer, 24, 25. Chron. B«z. 82. 
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but they halted at Torksey, in linoohi- 
shire, and returned to their usual 
habito of depredation. Another pre- 
sent, and another treaty suooeeded. 
The Danes derided the simplidtf of 
tiie Mercian, and, on a sudden, with- 
out pretext or provooation, surprised 
Bepton, on the southern bank of the 
Trent This monastery, the pride of 
Merdan iHofgr, they burnt to the 
ground; and violated the tombs of 
the prinoes whose ashes reposed 
within it. The following spring their 
numbers were doubled by the arrival 
of another horde of adventurers, under 
the united command of the kings 
Gothrun, Oskytul, and Amund. His 
knowledge of their force, joined to his 
experience of their perfidy, drove the 
Mercian king to despair. Unable to 
repel them by force, or to purchase 
their removal by money, he abandoned 
his thrcme, and proceeded, a reluctant 
pilgrim, to the tombs of the apostles 
at Bome. He arrived with a broken 
heart, died within a few days, and 
wafl buried in the church of the Saxon 
boq>itaL His queen Ethelswitha fol- 
lowed her lord, but had not even the 
consolation of visiting his grave. She 
sid^ened and died at Ticino.* 

By the retreat of Burhred, the 
Mercian sceptre was left at the dis- 
posal of the invaders. They placed it 
in the hands of Ceolwulf, a native 
thane, who had the pusillanimity to 
accept it from the enemite of his 
oounixy, cm the ignominious condition 
of paying them a yearly tribute, and 
of reigning in subservience to their 
wilL This phantom of a king was but 
the pander to their rapacity. As long 
as he could extort money ihim his 
miserable countrymen, he was per- 
mitted to retain the sceptre: when he 
oould no longer satisfy l^eir demands, 
he was stripped of the ensigns of 
royalty, and suffered from their 



^ Aflier, 26. Ingnl. 26, 27. 
^AMer,26,27. lneal.27. GhTon.Saz.82,83. 



oruelty that death, which he owed to 
lus country. He was the last who 
bore the title of king of Mercia.' 

The whole of the Anglo-Saxon 
territories were now under the do- 
minion of the invtders, with the 
exception of the districts on the 
south of the Thames and the north 
of the Tyne. In 875, having ar- 
ranged the plan of their future 
operations, they divided themselves 
into two bodies. The new adven- 
turers with their three kings moved 
towards the south, and occupied 
Cambridge : Halfdene and his follow- 
ers embarked on board their fleet in 
the Trent, steered along the coast of 
Deins entered the Tyne, and ascended 
that river as iar as the mouth of the 
Tame. Here they moored their fleet 
during the winter. Upon l^e first 
appearance of spring th^ issued forth 
to the work of devastation. Tyne- 
mouth was levelled with the ground. 
The abbey of Lindisfame was plun- 
dered and reduced to ashes; while 
the bishop and monks precipitately 
fled with their treasures and the body 
of St. Cuthbert to the highest of the 
Northumbrian mountains. At Col- 
HinghftTn the nuns, stimulated by the 
example of their abbess, disfigured 
l^eir faces with wounds to escape the 
insults of the barbarians. They pre- 
served their chastity ; but perished in 
the flames which devoured their con- 
vent. Wherever Halfdene marched, 
his route might be traced by the 
smoking ruins of towns and villages, 
and the mangled remains of the 
victims of his barbarity. The summer 
he spent in ravaging the lands of the 
Strathdyde Britons, the Scots, and 
the Picts : in the autumn he returned 
into Bemicia^ and, dividing it among 
his followers, exhorted them to culti- 
vate by their industry that soil, which 
they had won by their valour .^ 

s Aner, p. 27. Ghron. Sax. p. 83. Sim. 
Danel. p. 06. tfat. West, ad ann. 870. 
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WhUe Hfllfdene was thus consoli- 
dating his conquests in Nortllumbri2^ 
Gothrun with the southern army 
remained inactive for the 8i)aoe of 
twelve months in the neighbourhood 
of Cambridge. * But one night the 
barbarians suddenly hastened to their 
fleet, embarked, and disappeared. 
Soon afterwards they were descried, 
steering towards the coast of Dorset, 
where they surprised the strong castle 
and monastery of Wareham, situated 
at the conflux of the Prome and the 
Fiddle. Prom this station plundering 
parties were despatched in every 
direction, which, on the arrival of 
Alfred, retired within their intrench- 
ments. In the art of besieging places 
the Saxons seem to have been con- 
scious of their defidenoy. They never 
refused to meet the enemy in the 
field; but from the day on which 
Ethelred was defeated before Beading, 
prudence had taught them to respect 
the Banish fortifications. Alfred 
attempted to negotiate ; and Gothrun 
consented, for a considerable sum, to 
retire out of Wessex. Instructed, 
however, by the &te of Burhred, and 
not confiding in the rincerity of the 
Dane, the king demanded a certain 
number of hostages, and was permitted 
to select them from the noblest of the 
chieftains. He next required their 
oaths. They swore by their bracelets, 
which were sacred to Odin. He was 
not content. They swore by the 
relics of the Christian saints. Satis- 
fied that he had bound them by every 
tie which his diffidence could devise, 
Alfred now expected their departure; 
when, in the darkness of the night, a 
detachment of the army sallied from 
the castle, surprised |he Saxon cavalry, 
mofinted the horses of the slain, and 
by a rapid march took possession of 
Exelier. The king, unable to dislodge 
them froi^ either position, retired 
wi|h ihamjand disappointment* 






^ Am«v, p. 27, 28. Chron. Sax. p. 83. 



In the fifth century the Saxons had 
been formidable for their power by 
sea; their conquests in Britain had 
directed their attention to other 
objects, and had annihilated their 
fleet But Alfred now saw the neces- 
sity of opposing the Danes on their 
own element In 876 he equipped a 
few ships, manned lliem with foreign 
adventurers, whom the hope of reward 
had allured to his service, and, trust- 
ing himself to the faith of these 
mercenaries, sailed in quest of an 
enemy. Fortune threw in his way a 
Duiish fleet of seven ships, one of 
which he captured, while the othen 
escaped. This trifling success elevated 
his hopes; ships ai&d galleys were 
built^ and by unceasing eflbrts, he at 
last succeeded in creating a navy. He 
had soon reason to congratulate him- 
self on this acquisition. A resolution 
had been taken by the Northmen to 
evacuate Wareham. Their cavalry 
proceeded to join their friends at 
Exeter, and were followed by AlfM, 
who invested the place by land; the 
infontry embarked on board the fleet, 
and were directed to steer to tbesame 
city. But they had scarcely put to 
sea, before a storm compelled them to 
run along the coast of Hampshire, 
where they lost one-half of their ships. 
The others, shattered by the tempest, 
recovered their course, but were 
opposed by the Saxon fleet, which 
blockaded the mouth of the Ex, and 
after a sharp action were entirely de- 
stroyed. The loss of one hundred and 
twenty sail induced Gothrun to treat 
in earnest More hostages were given, 
the former oaths were renewed, and 
the Northmen marched from Exeter 
intoMercia.' 

It has been said that the character 
of Alfred was without a blemish. 
Such unqualified praise is the lan- 
guage of rhetorical declamation, rather 
than of historical truth. In his early 

* Aiser, p. 29. Chroa. Sax. p. 64. 
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years, indeed, his opening virtues en- 
deared >*iw> to the nation ; ^ and in a 
more advanced age he was the guardian 
and the benefiEustor of his ooun^. 
But at the oommenoement of his 
reign there was muoh in his conduct 
to reprehend. The young monarch 
seems to have oonshiered his high 
dignity as an emancipation from re- 
straint; and to have found leisure, 
even amidst his stmasles with the 
n)anes, to indulge the impetuosity of 
his passions. The scandal of WaUing- 
ford may be dismissed with the con- 
tempt which it perhaps deserves;* 
but we learn from more andent 
autiiorilnies that his immorality and 
despotism provoked the censure of 
his virtuous kinsman St. Neot ; ' and 
jLsser, his friend and panegyrist, ac- 
knowledges, that he was haughty to 
Ms subjects, neglected the administra- 
tion of justice, and treated with con- 
tempt the complaints of the indigent 
and oppressed. ItwastothistfulMerfl- 
tion (to borrow the term under which 
the partiality of the biographer was 
willing to vdl the misconduct of his 
patron),* that Alfred himself attri- 
buted the severe and unexpected 
calamity, which overwhelmed him in 
the eightii year of his reign : for the 
piety of the age, instead of tracing 
events to their political sources, re- 
ferred them immediately to the provi- 
dence of God; and considered mis- 
fortune as the instrument with which 
divinejusticepunishedpastenormities. 
At the close of the last campaign 
we lefb him in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of the kingdom of Wessex; at 
the beginning of the next year we 
discover him a solitary fugitive, lurk- 
ing in the morasses of Somersetshire. 
This sudden revolution arose from 

^ Aaser, p. 24. He adds that Alfred, had 
lie been ainbitiona, might have obtained the 
crown from the faToor of the people, to the 
ezolnsion of his elder brother. 

• In primordiia regni sni Tivebat loxoi et 
Titiis snlgnffatiu — ^rirgines et caste virere 
volentes vel invitas ytH volantariaa omni 



the policy of Gothmn, the most artful 
of the Northmen. That chieftain, on 
his retreat out of Wessex, had fixed 
his residence at Gloucester, and re- 
warded the services of his veterans by 
dividing among them'the lands in the 
neighbourhoods But while this peace- 
ful occupation seemed to absorb his 
attention, his mind was actively em- 
ployed in arranging a plan of warikre, 
whioh threatened to extinguish the 
last of the Saxon governments in 
Britain. A winter campaign had 
hitherto been unknown in the annals 
of Danish devastation; after their 
summer expeditions the invaders had 
always devoted the succeeding months 
to festivity and repose, and it is pro- 
bable that the followers of Gothrun 
were as ignorant as the Saxons of the 
real design of their leader. On the 
first day of the year 878 they received 
an unexpected summons to meet him 
on horseback at an appointed place ; 
on the night of the 6th of January 
they were in possession of Chippen- 
ham, a royal villa on the left bank of 
the Avon. There is reason to believe 
that Alfred was in the place, when 
the alarm was given; it is certain 
that he could not be at any great dis- 
tance. From Chippenham, Gothrun 
dispersed his cavalry in different 
directions over the neighbouring 
counties ; the Saxons were surprised 
by the enemy before they had heard 
of the war ; and the king saw himself 
surrounded by the barbarians, with- 
out horses and almost without atten- 
dants. At first he conceived the rash 
design of rushing on the multitude of 
his enemies; but his temerity was 
restrained by the more considerate 
suggestions of his friends; and he 
consented to reserve himself for a 



studio Bubdere festinavit.— Walling, p. 635. 

* Fravos redarguens actus jossit m melius 
conyerti. — De trrannidis improbitate, ac de 
snperba regimmis ansteritate acriter enm 
increpavlt.— Yit. St.-Neoti, in Act. 88. Ben. 
seeo. IT. torn. ii. p. 330| 831. 

* Asser, p. 31, 32. 
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kn dangeroiu and move hopeful 
ezperimeiit. To elude niqrioioii, he 
^ immimaA the few thiuief who were 
still neur his person, and endesivoaied 
alone, and on foot, to gain the centre 
of Somersetshire. There he found a 
secure retreat in a sxttall iabuid, situ- 
ated in a monm formed by the con- 
flux of the Thone and the Panet, 
which was afterwards distinguished 
l^ the name of Ethelingey, or Prince's 
Island.' 

Though the escape of Alfred had 
disappointed the hopes of the Danes, 
th«y foUowed up their success with 
inde&tigable actiritjr. The men of 
Hampshire, Dorset, WiUa» and Berk- 
shire, separated from each other, 
ignorant of the fote of their prince, 
and unprepared for any rational 
system of defence, saw themselves 
compelled to croudi beneath the 
storm. Those who dwelt near the 
coast, grossed with their families and 
treasure to the opposite shores of 
Gaul ; the others sought to mitigate 
by submiasion the ferocity of the 
uiyaders* and I7 the surrender of a 
part, to preserve the remainder of 
their property. One county alone, 
that of Somerset, is said to have con- 
tinued faithfid to the fortunes of 
Alfred ; and yet, even iu the county of 



1 To accoant for the indden retreat of 
Alfred, aad the temporary eztiaetioii of the 
Weet>S«xoii power, hM perplexed most 
hietorianf. I shall not enumerate their 
different hypotheeei, aa the acooimt fgiren 
in the text aalasfaotoi^, in my opinion, 
explains the whole dimonlty; and is snp- 

Krted by authorities which seem to have 
en overlooked. " DGOOLZXYIII. This 
S)ar in mid-winter, over Twelfth-night, the 
anishanmy stole to Chippenham, and rode 
over the West-Bazon land, and settled in it. 
And much of the people thej drove over sea, 
and of the reet the greater part thej rode 
round, and subjected to themselves, except 
the king Alfred, and he with a little band, 
went nneaailj to the woods and the fast- 
nessee of the moors/'— Chron. Sax. 84. 
Their sooeess was owing to their oeleritj, 
obeqnitando, Etiielw. f. 460.— -Iter aocele- 
raos oooidentales Angliooe attentavit inva- 
dere. In illis enim partibos didicerat a 
fViffitivis ipsum regem hiemare. Bex antem 
Alnredus andiens barbarioam rabiem et 



flomenei, he was oonqielled to coneeal 
himself at EthelingBf , while the eol- 



dormon JESihelnoth with a few ad- 
herents wandered in the woods. By 
degrees the secret of the royal retveot 
was revealed: he was joined by the 
more trusty of his subjects ; and in 
their company he occasionally iosned 
from his concealment, intercepted the 
stnggling parties of the Danes, and 
returned, loaded with the spoils, often 
of the ea&aay, sometimes (suoh was 
his hard necessity) of his own people. 
As his asBodates multiplied, these ex- 
cursions were more frequent and 
suocessfrd ; and at Easter, to facilitate 
the access to the island, he ordered a 
communication to be inade witii the 
land by a wooden bridge, of which he 
secured the entrance by the erection 
of a fort 

While the attention of Alfred was 
thus fixed on the enemy who had 
seized the eastern provinces of his 
kingdom, he was unconsaous of the 
storm which threatened to burst on 
him from the west Another of the 
sons of Bognar, probably the sangui- 
nary TJbbo, with three-and-twenty 
sail, had lately ravaged the shores of 
Demetia^ or South Wales ; and crass- 
ing to the northern coast of Devon- 
shire, had landed Ins troops in the 

B»Titiam cominns irmisse, saorumqne con- 
siderans dispositionem iii«pfr§iimem, MB. 
Claad. A. 0, p. 1S7), hue ilhuxine oanat 
animo fluotnare : tandem diaoretiore frenis 
arbitrio, cessit hostibns, ac solos et inermis 
ftign est expoaitos Indibrio.— Tit. St. Veot. 
in Act. 8S. Ben. sec. iv. torn. ii. p. 833. 
This author proceeds to notice one of the 
adventures wnioh Alfred, it is said, deUghted 
to narrate to the cirole of his friends. 
(Halms, de Beg. 23.) In his retreat he 
was entertained in the cottage of a swine- 
herd ; and his hostess, in the absence of her 
husband, desired the atraoger to watch the 
loaves which she was baJdng on the hearth. 
But Alfred's mind was too aeeply occupied 
with the thought of his misfortunes to attsnd 
to the charge. The bread was burnt; and 
the negligenoe of the king was severely 
chastised bjr the tongue of tlw woman. This 
incident was soon sung in Latin verse :— 
Urere quoe cemis panes, gyrare moraris. 
Cum nimium gandes Imm mandooare 
oalentes.— ./Ifser, p. 81. 
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vicmily of Apledore. It appears as 
if the two brothers had previously 
agreed to crush the king between the 
pressure of their respective armies. 
Alarmed at this new debarkation, 
Odun the ealdorman, with several 
thanes, fled for security to the castle 
of Kynwith. It had no other forti- 
fication than a loose wall erected after 
the manner of the Britons: but its 
position on the summit of a lofty 
rook rendered it impregnable. The 
Danish leader was too wary to hazard 
an assault; and calmly pitched his 
tent at the foot of the mountain, in 
the confident expectation that the 
want of water would force the gar- 
rison to surrender. But Odun, gather- 
ing courage from despair, sUently 
left his intrenchments at the dawn 
of morning; burst into the enemy's 
camp; slew the Danish chief with 
twelve hundred of his followers ; and 
drove the remainder to their fleet 
The bravery of the Saxons was re- 
warded with the plunder of Wales; 
and among the trophies of their vic- 
tory was the Beafim, the mysterious 
standard of the raven, woven in one 
noon-tide by the hands of the three 
daughters of Sagnar. The super- 
stition of the Danes was accustomed 
to observe the bird, as they marched 
to battle. If it appeared to flap its 
wings, it was a sure omen of victory : 
if it hung motionless in the air, they 
anticipated nothing but defeat^ 

The news of this success infused 
courage into the hearts of the most 

1 Chron. Sue. 84. A^ser, 32. 

* It is now called Brixton. Ingulf (p. 26), 
and some writers after him, inform ns that 
tbe king disguised himself as a harper, and 
Tiaited the iJanish eamp, where he obserred 
(heir negtigenoe, and learned their ulterior 
objects. The story is in itself improbable, 
aokd was unknown to Asser. 

s It is believed to be Leigh, not far from 
Westburv. In the Life <^St. ITeot it is 
described as grata salids planities juxta 
silnon (p. 336). 

. 4 Disposita seriatim acie prozimum anti- 
cipayernnt ^omontoriom. ffinn. Jtostium 



pusillanimous. Alfred watched the 
reviving spirit of his people^ and by 
trusty messengers invited them to 
meet him in the seventh week after 
Easter at the stone of Egbert, in the 
eastern extremity of Selwood forest' 
On the appointed day the men of 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Somerset 
cheerfully obeyed the summons. At 
the appearance of Alfired, they hailed 
the avenger of their country ; the 
wood echoed their acclamations; and 
every heart beat with the confidence 
of victory. But the place was too 
confined to receive the multitudes 
that hastened to the royal standard; 
and the next morning the camp was 
removed to Icglea, a spacious plain, 
lying on the skirts of the wood, and 
covered l^ marshes in its froni^ The 
day was spent in making preparations 
for the conflict, and in assigning their 
places to the volunteers that hourly 
arrived : at the dawn of the next 
morning, Alfired marshalled his forces, 
and occupied the summit of Ethan- 
dune, a neighbouring and lofty emi- 
nenoe.^ In the mean while Gothrun 
had not been an idle spectator of the 
motions of his adversary. He had 
recalled his scattered detachments, 
and was advancing with hasty steps to 
chastise the insolence of the insur- 
gents.^ As the armies approached, 
they vociferated shouts of mutual 
de&mce ; and after the first discharge 
of their missive weapons, rushed to a 
closer and more sanguinary combat 
The shodE of the two nations, the 

explorabant oceursnm.— Ibid. Anticipavit 
montem hostibns nimis aptum, si prflBcavis- 
sent. — ^Walling, p. 638. This is probably 
Brattonhill, near jBddington. 

^ Oytms nndique Danos convocans, ma- 
nmn magnam oontraxit. — Walling, ibid. Ut 
rumor hujns erentus latissime diffiisus pro- 
fanas Gytronis attingeret aures — protinns 

1'uzta morem sniun acies disposuerunt, ad 
ocum certaminis eastara moventes. — ^Yit. St. 
Neot. p. 336. These passages plainly show 
that the Danes were not surprised hj 
Alfred, as is generally asserted.— See also 
Translat. St. &ith. in Act. B6. Bened. saeo. 
iv. torn. ii. p. 279. 
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efTorts of their leaders, the fluctuations 
of victory, and the alternate hopes 
and fears of the contending armies, 
must he left to the imagination of the 
reader. The Danes displayed a cou- 
rage worthy of their former renown, 
and their repeated conquests. The 
Saxons were stimulated by every 
motive that could influence the heart 
of man. Shame, revenge, the dread 
of subjugation, and the hope of in- 
dependence, impelled them forward: 
their perseverance bore down all op- 
position ; and the Northmen, after a 
most obstinate but unavailing resist- 
ance, fled in crowds to their camp. 
The pursuit was not less murderous 
than the engagement : the Saxons 
immolated to their resentment every 
ftigitive who fell into their hands. 
Immediately, by the king's orders, 
lines were dbniwn round the encamp- 
ment ; and the escape of the survivors 
was rendered impracticable by the 
vigilance and the multitude of thehr 
enemies. Famine and despair subdued 
the obstinacy of Gothrun, who on the 
fburteenth day offered to capitulate. 
The terms imposed by the conqueror 
were: that the king and principal 
chieftains should embrace Christi- 
anity; that they should entirely 
evacuate his dominions; and that 
they should bind themselves to the 
ftilfllment of the treaty by the sur- 
render of hostages, and by tiieir oaths. 
After a fbw weeks, Gothrun with 
thirty of his officers was baptiaed at 
Aulroi near Athelney. He took the 
surname of Athelstan, and Altnd was 
his sponsor. After the ceremony both 
princes removed to Wedmore^ where 
on the eighth day Gothrun put off the 
white robe and ohrysmal fillet, and on 
the twelfth bade adieu to his adopted 
iiither, whose generosity he had now 
leamtKl to admire as much as he had 
before respected his valour. IVom 



"^1 1 but, M tk« ptotittCtt of BMt Abi(^ 



Chippenham he marched into Mercia, 
fixed his head-quarters at Cirencester, 
and ordered his followers to cultivate 
the soiL He remained here but 
twelve months, when he returned to 
his former kingdom of East Anglia ; 
and though a Danish armament under 
the command of Hastings entered the 
Thames, and solicited him to renew 
the war, he adhered faithfully to his 
engagements. Two treaties which he 
made with Alfired are still extant. 
By the first the boundaries between 
the two kingdoms are determined to 
be the Thames, the river Lee to its 
source, and a line drawn thence to 
Bedford, and along the Ouse as fleur as 
the 'Watling-street, and thence pro- 
bably to the mouth of the river. The 
lives of Englishmen and Danes are 
declared to be of equal value: and all 
unauthorized intercourse between the 
two nations is forbidden. By the 
second, the two kings engage to 
promote Christianity, and to pnnish 
apostasy; the laws of the Danes are 
asdmiUited to those of the Siaons; 
and the fines payable for offences are 
determined both in Saxon and Danish 
money.* The followers of Gothrun 
gradually adopted the habits of civil- 
ised life ; and by acquiring an interest 
in the soil, contributed to protect it 
from the ravages of subsequent ad- 
venturers. 

The retreat of Gothrun gave to 
Wessex a long respite from the hor- 
rors of war, and fifteen yean of com- 
parative tranquillity left Alfred at 
leisure to attend to the improvement 
and civilisation of his people. The 
army claimed his first care. The de- 
sultory but incessant attacks of the 
Danes had demonstrated the necessily 
of organising a force, which should be 
ready to take the field at the first 
alarm, and to march to any point of 
the coast that was menaced with an 

bad been ceded to Gothron, Bpelmaa ia of 
opinion tb»t it pro c e ed ed thence to the 
ttonth of the rirer.— ^t. JEltt, Sd. 
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attack; but at the same time the 
scarcity arising from the frequent 
suspensions of agricultural labour 
showed the impolicy of collecting to- 
gether the great mass of the popula- 
tion. Alfred adopted an improved 
plan, which, while it was calculated 
to oppose a formidable force to the 
descents of the Northmen, secured a 
sufficient supply of hands for the 
eultdvation of the soil. The defence 
of the towns and cities was intrusted 
to the courage and fidelity of the 
inhabitants, under the direction of 
the king's Gerefa or reeve ; of the rest 
of the free population, the males were 
divided into two classes, to each of 
which was allotted in rotation a 
regular term of service. They were 
commanded by the king or the eal- 
dorman of the county; and instead 
of pay, received from the national 
stores a proportionate supply of pro- 
visions.* 

The utility of forUficationshad been 
sufficiently demonstrated by the ex- 
ample of the Danes, and the success- 
ful defence of Eynwith. By the 
orders of Alfred a survey was made 
of the coast and navigable rivers, and 
castles were built in places the best 
fitted to prevent the landing, or to 
impede the progress of an enemy. 
Yet in this undertaking, of which 
the necessity was so apparent, he had 
to encounter numerous difficulties, 
arising from the prejudices and indo- 
lence of his people. In many instances 
the execution of the royal orders 
was postponed ; in others the build- 
ings were abandoned as soon as the 
foundations had been laid. Butocca;- 
sional descents of the Banes came in 
aid of the king's authority ; those who 
had lost their property by their negli- 
gence, were eager to repair the fault 
by their industry, and before the close 
of his reign Alfred had the satisfaction 



1 Ohron. Sax. p. 92, 93. 

» Asser, 60, 60. Spelm. Yit. Alf. p. 129, n. 



to see more than fifty castles built 
according to his directions.' 

The first attempt which the king 
made to create a navy has been already 
mentioned. His success stimulated 
him to new exertions ; and, to acquire 
knowledge, and to do honour to the 
naval profession, he often accom- 
panied his squadrons in their expedi- 
tions. On one of these occasions he 
met four sail of Northmen. Two 
were captured by boarding, and their 
crews put to the sword; the com- 
manders of the other two, terrified by 
the fate of their companions and their 
own loss, threw down their arms, and 
on their knees solicited mercy. On 
anothw occasion the Saxon fleet sur- 
prised and captured thirteen sail in 
the river Stour. Every man on 
board was massacred; but the same 
evening the victors in their return 
were intercepted by a Banish squa^ 
dron, and completely defeated.^ As 
soon as the king became acquainted 
with the arts of attack and the modes 
of defence practised by the northern 
nations, several improvements sug- 
gested themselves to his superior 
sagacity. He ordered ships to be 
built of larger dimensions than those 
of the Banes. Their decks were 
higher, and their length double. 
The increased elevation gave his 
mariners an advantage over their 
enemies, who were compelled to di- 
rect their strokes upwards; and the 
greater bulk of the vessels added to 
their stability in the water, while the 
Banish ships were agitated by the 
slightest motion. That their celerity 
might not be retarded by the addi- 
tional weight, he augmented the 
number of the rowers, and gave to all 
his vessels thirty, to several more 
than thirty, oars on a side. This 
fleet was so judiciously disposed in 
the different harbours, that the ma- 



s Asser, SG, 37. Chron. Sax. 86, 87. 
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nuding squadrons of the barbariaiiB 
found it difficult to approach, or to 
abandon, the shore with impunity.' 

From measures of defence af^dnst 
a foreign enemy, the kiag turned his 
attention to the domestic economy of 
tiie country. During the long period 
of Danish devastation, the iSkbric of 
civil government had been nearly 
dissolved. The courts of judicature 
had been closed; injuries were in- 
flicted without provocation, and re- 
taliated without mercy, and the 
Saxon, like the Dane, had imbibed 
a spirit of insubordhiation, and a 
contempt for peace, and justice, and 
religion. To remedy these evils, 
Alfred restored, enlarged, and im- 
proved the salutery institutions of his 
forefathers ; and from the statutes of 
Ethelbert, Ina, Offii, and other Saxon 
princes, composed a code of law, 
adapted to the circumstances of the 
time, and the habits of his suljeots.* 
But legislative enactments would 
have been of littie avail, had not the 
king insured their execution, by an 
undertaking of no snudl difficulty, 
but which by his vigilance and perse- 
verance he ultimately accomplished. 
The Saxon jurisprudence had estab- 
lished an ample gradation of judica- 
tures, which diverged in different 
ramifications from the king's court 
into every hamlet in the kingdom; 
but of the persons invested with 
judicial authority very few were 
qualified for so important an office. 
Almost all were ignorant; many were 
despotic. The powerful refused to 



1 Chron. Sax. 98. » Leg. Sax. 28—46. 

» AsBer, 89—71. 

4 Miroir des Jostioef, p. 296, ed. 1642. It 
was written by Andrew Home, under Ed- 
ward I. or Edward II., and, though of 
questionable authority, must have been 
composed from more ancient documents. 
Some of the cases are curious. Thus Athulf 
was executed because he had condemned 
Ooppin^, who was not twenty-one years of 
age : Billing, because he had condemned 
Leston, who did not sit down, when procla- 
mation had been made for all but the mur- 



aoquiesoe in their decisions, and the 
defenceless complained of tiieir op- 
pression. Both had frequent recourse 
to the equity of Alfred, who listened 
ae cheerfully to the complaints of the 
lowest as of the highest among his 
subjects. Every appeal was heard by 
him with the most patient attention ; 
in cases of importance he revised the 
proceedings at his leisure, and the 
inferior magistrates trembled at the 
impartiality and severity of their 
sovereign. If their fault proceeded 
from ignorance or inadvertence, they 
were reprimanded or removed accord- 
ing to the magnitude of theoffence; but 
neither birth, nor friends^ nor power, 
could save the corrupt or malicions 
judge.^ He was made to safkac the 
punialmient which he had ui^ustly 
inflicted, and, if we may believe an 
ancient authority, forty-four magis- 
trates were by the king's order ex- 
ecuted in one year for their informal 
and iniqtdtous proceedings.^ This 
severity was productive of the most 
benefidal consequences. The judges 
were careful to acquire a competent 
degree of knowledge; their decisions 
became accordant to the law; the 
commission of crime was general]^ fol- 
lowed by the infliction of punishment ; 
and theft and murder were rendered 
as rare as they had formerly been 
prevalent. To prove the reformation 
of his subjects, Alfred is said to have 
suspended valuable bracelets on the 
highway, which no one ventured to 
remove ; and as a confirmation we are 
told, that if a traveller lost his purse 



derer to sit down : Hale, because he -had 
acquitted the sheriff Tristram, though Tris- 
tram had unjustly seized goods for the 
king's use : Therbon, because he had con- 
demned Osgot for a crime, of which he had 
obtained pardon from the lone: Oakitdl, 
because he had condemned GuUing on the 
sole report of the coroner. Thus also he 
imprisoned Sithing, because that officer had 
imprisoned Herbole for a crime committed 
by Herbole's wife : he ordered Hanlf to lose 
a hand, because he had not inflicted that 
punishment on Armoo, Ac. (p. 296—801). 
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an the road, he would at the distance 
oi a month find it lying untouched in 
the same spot^ GQieee are probably 
the fictions of a posterior age; but 
they serve to show the high estima^ 
tion in which Alfred's administra- 
tion of justice was held by our fore- 
fothers. 

The decline of learning in the Saxon 
states had been rapidly accelerated by 
tike Danish inyasions. The churches 
and monasteries, the only academies 
of the age, had been destroyed; and 
at the accession of Alfred, Wessex 
oonld hardly boast of a single scholar 
able to translate a Latin book into 
the English tongue.^ The king, who 
from his early years had been ani- 
mated with the most ardent passion 
for knowledge, endeavoured to infUse 
» similar spirit into all who aspired to 
his favour. For this purpose he in- 
vited to his court the most distin- 
goished scholars of his own and of 
Ibreign countries. Plegmund and 
Werfrith, Ethelstan and Werwulf, 
visited him from Merda. John of 
Old Saxony left the monastery of 
Ck>rbie for an establishment at Ethe- 
lingey: Asser of St. David's was 
induced, by valuable presents, to 
reside with the king during six 
months in the year; and an honour- 
able embassy to Hincmar, archbishop 
of Bheiois, returned with Grimbald, 
the celebrated provost of St. Omer.^ 
With their assistance Alfred began 
in his thirty-ninth year to apply to 
the study of Soman literature; and 
opened schools in different places 



1 Malms, de Beg. ii. 4, f. 23. 

s Alfred, praaf. ad Fast. p. 82. Wise's 
Asser. 

s Asser, 46— 49.— Epist. Fnlconis in Wise's 
Asser, p. 123. John, abbot of Ethelingey, 
has been often confounded with Joannes 
Scotos Erigena. They were different per- 
sons. Bcotns, as hia name imports, was a 
natlTe of Ireland ; John, tiie abbot, was a 
nativeof Old Saxony. (Asser, 61.) Scotos 
was neither priest nor monk. (Ifabillon, 
asBC. iy. torn. ii. p. 610.) John the abbot 



for the instruction of his subjects. 
It was his will that the children of 
every free man, whose droumstanoes 
would allow i1^ should acquire the 
elementary arts of reading and writ- 
ing; and that those who were de- 
signed for civil or eodesiastical em- 
ployments, should moreover be in- 
structed in the Latin language.^ 

It was a misfortune which the king 
frequently lamented, that Saxon lite- 
rature contained no books of science. 
**! have often wondered," says he, 
*'that the illustrious sdiolars, who 
once flourished among the English, 
and who had read so many foreign 
works, never thought of transferring 
the most usefrd into their own lan- 
guage."^ To supply the deficiency 
Alfred himself undertook the task. 
Of his translations two were histori- 
cal, and two didactic. The first were 
the Ecclesiastical History of the Eng- 
lish by Bede, and the Epitome of 
Orosius, the best abridgment of 
ancient Instory then extant, both 
works calculated to excite and gratify 
the curiosity of his subjects. Of the 
others, one was meant for general 
reading. " The Consolation of Phi- 
losophy," by Boetius, a treatise de- 
servedly held in high estimation at 
that period; and the second was des- 
tined for the instruction of the clergy, 
the Pastond of Gregory the Great, a 
work recommended both by its own 
excellence, and the reputation of its 
author. Of this he sent a copy to 
every bishop in his dominions, with a 
request that it might be preserved in 



was both priest and monk. (Asser, 47—61 
iElfredi prsf. ad Fast. p. 86.) 

« .M&ed. prnf. ad Fast. p. 86. Asser, 
43—66. Bid he not at this time establish 
the nniversity of Oxford? I know not. The 
contested passage in Asser (p. 62) appears 
to me nncfonbtedly sporioas. Wlut writer 
of the ninth or tenth centuries ever used 
the expressions, Dvnu Fetras, ex Diri 
GildsB, MelUnus, &o. 



s Mfnd, pr80f. ad Fast. p. 84. 
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the oathednl for the use of the 
diooeBan clergy.* 

In the arrangement of his time, his 
finances, and his domestic concerns, 
Alfred was exact and methodical 
The officers of his household were 
divided into three bodies, which suc- 
ceeded each other in rotation, and 
departed at the end of the month, the 
allotted period of their service.* Of 
each day he gave one-third to sleep 
and necessary refreshments : the re- 
mainder was divided between the 
duties of his station, and works of 
piety and charity.^ His treasurer 
was ordered to separate his revenue 
into two moieties. The first he sub- 
divided into three parts, of which one 
viras destioed to reward his servants 
and ministers, another to supply pre- 
sents for the strangers who visited his 
court, and the third to pay the nume- 
rous bodies of workmen whom he 
employed. Eor he erected palaces in 
different parts of his dominions; re- 
paired and embellished those which 
had been left by his predecessors, and 
rebuilt London and several other 
towns which the Danes had reduced 
to heaps of ruins. In all these under- 
takings we are told that he displayed 
an improved taste and considerable 
magnificence. Among his artists were 
numbers of foreigners attracted by 
his pfiers, and the fame of his libe- 
rality; and by frequent conversation 



1 JElfred. prsBf. ad Bast. p. 86. On each 
oop7 was an (B$tell of fifty manonses, and 
the kin^ requested that no one would " take 
the aestell from the book, nor the book from 
the minster." The meaning of the word 
sBStell has hitherto proved a stumbling-block 
to the commentators. My notion is, that it 
was the case containing the book. 

> Asser, 66. 

3 Hahn. 24, 26. Asser, 67. Without the 
knowledge of chronometers, Alfred was per- 

Slezed to discover the true hour of the day. 
'o remedy the inconvenience, he had re> 
course to the following simple expedient. 
By repeated experiments he found that a 
quantity of wax, weighing seventy-two pen- 
nies, im^ht be made into six candles, each 
twelve inches long and of equal thickness, 
and that these burning in succession, would 



with them he is said to have acquired 
a theoretical aoquaintanoe with their 
respective professions, which astpn- 
ished the most experienced work- 
men.^ 

The other moiety of his revenue 
was parcelled out into four portions. 
One was devoted to the support of 
his school, his favourite project. Ano- 
ther was given to the two monasteries 
which he had founded, one at Shaftes- 
bury for nuns, at the head of whom 
he placed his daughter Ethelgiva; 
another at Ethelingey for monks, 
which he peopled with foreigners, 
because the Banish devastations had 
abolished the monastic institute 
among his own subjects. The third 
portion he employed in relieving the 
necessities of the indigent, to whom 
he was on all occasions a most boun- 
tiful benefactor From the fourth he 
drew the alms, which he annually 
distributed to different churches. 
They were not confined to his own 
dominions, but scattered through 
Wales, Northumbrian Armorica, and 
Gaul. Often he sent considerable 
presents to Eome ; sometimes to the 
nations in the Mediterranean and to 
Jerusalem; on one occasion to the 
Indian Christians at Meliapour. 
Swithelm, the bearer of the royal 
alms, brought back to the king seve- 
ral oriental pearls, and aromatic 
liquors.* 

last exactly twenty>four hours. To prevent 
the flame from bemg affected by currents of 
air, the candles were inclosed in a Ixuree 
lantern of transparent horn; and as the 
combustion of each inch of wax corre- 
sponded with the lapse of one seventy- 
second part of the day, or twenty of our 
minutes, he was hence enabled to mea- 
sure his time with some accuracy. — Asser^ 
68,69. 

* Asser, 62, 68, 66. 

s See Asser, 68, 60, 64, 66, 67. Chron. 
Sax. p. 86, 90. Malm, de Oest. Reg. 2A. 
Hunt. 201. Flor. Wigor. 681. It is curious 
that as Asser (d. 58) makes the Maro 
Tjrrrhenum extend " ad ultimum Hybemia 
flnem," so Alfred in his translation of 
Orosius says of tiie same, or the WendelsK* 
that " on nyre west ende is Scotland." 
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The long interyal of peace, which 
Alfred enjoyed after the baptism of 
Gothrun, had raised him to a high pre- 
eminence among the British princes. 
The East-Anglian and Northumbrian 
Danes, though their subjection was 
rather nominal than real, acknow- 
ledged his authority. The kingdom 
of Merda no longer existed. He had 
given the government of that country 
with his daughter ^thelflsed to the 
ealdorman Ethered. Even the kings 
of the Welsh, Anaward of Gwynez, 
Hemeid of Demetia, Helised of Bre- 
con, Howel of Gleguising, and Broc- 
mail of Gwent, harassed by intestine 
dissensions, voluntarily placed them- 
selves under his protection, and did 
him homage on the same terms as 
Ethered of Mercia.* It was in this 
season of prosperity that Alfred saw 
the storm, which had so long deso- 
lated the fiurest provinces of Gaul, 
cross the Channel, and burst on his 
own territory. Hastings, the most 
renowned and successful of the sea- 
lungs, after more than forty years of 
carnage and plunder, undertook, in 
imitation of Gothrun, to win for 1dm- 
self a kingdom in Britain. The forces 
of the Northmen assembled in the 
port of Boulogne in two divisions, of 
which one, comprising two hundred 
•and fifty sail, steered its course to the 
mouth of the Limene, and took pos- 
session of Apuldre on the Bother;^ 
the other, of eighty ships, under 
Hastings himself, directing its course 
more to the north, entered the Swale, 
and fortified a position at Milton. 
Never did Alfred display more abiUty, 
nor the barbarians more pertinacity, 
than in the conduct of this war. 
Every attempt of the invaders was 
foiled by the foresight and expe- 
dition of their adversary; yet they 



^ Asaer, 49, 60. Kow that Merds was 
subject to the king of Wessez, we meet 
with the compound term of Anglo-Saxon — 
JGlfrcdus Angulsazoumn rex. — Asaer, 26. 

* There was formerly a river and spacions 
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maintained the contest for more than 
three years; and did not abandon 
their ol^ect till they had exhausted 
every resource, which courage or 
perfidy, activity or patience, could 
supply. 

As soon as Alfred collected hia 
forces, he marched into Kent, and 
occupied a strong position between 
Milton and Apuldre. From a lofty 
eminence he could watch the motions 
of his enemies, whilst his flanks were 
securecl from surprise by an extensive 
wood on the one side, and a deep morass 
on the other. Thus the communica- 
tion between the Northmen was 
intercepted; and each army was com- 
pelled to remain inactive in its camp, 
or, if it ventured a forward move- 
ment, to expose itself to probable 
destruction. The perfidy of Hastin gs 
disengaged him fh)m thisembarrassing 
situation. He offered to depart in 
consideration of a sum of money ; gave 
hostages for the performance of his 
engagement; and, as a spontaneous 
proof of his sincerity, permitted his 
two sons to receive the sacrament of 
baptism. To one Alfred, to the other 
Ethered, stood sponsors.' But in the 
mean time a part of the army at 
Apuldre eluded the vigilance of the 
king, stole through the forest of 
Andredswald, and began to ravage 
the counties of Wessex. At Fam- 
ham they were overtaken by Alfred 
and his son Edward. The Saxons 
were victorious ; the booty and horses 
of the barbarians fell into their hands ; 
and many of the fugitives perished, as 
they attempted to cross the Thames 
without a knowledge of the fords. In 
the action their king, whose name is 
unknown, had received a severe 
wound; and his inability to bear the 
rapidity of their flight compelled them 



harbour of this name. Neither is atpresent 
in existence, owing to inundations. The spot 
is now called Bomney Marsh.— See Qibson, 
at the end of Saxon Chronicle, p. 34. 
3 Chron. Sax. 91. Hunt. 201. Wett. 178. 
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to halt in Thorney, a narrow ialfli 
formed by the waters of the Cdn. 
There they were careAiUy watched bf 
snooeanye partiea of Sazona, tUl tbqr 
obtained permission to depart on 
terms similar to those which had 
been stipuhited with Hastings.^ 

The open hostililgr of these adven- 
tnren was not more formidable than 
the suspicious fidelity of their country- 
men, who under Gothrun and Cuthred 
had formerly settled in East AngUft 
andNorthnmbria. Both these princes 
were now dead, and neither hosts nor 
hostages could secure the obedience 
of their former retainers. Some time 
before the evacuation of Thorny, 
Alfred had received intelligence that 
these faithless vassals had equipped 
two powerful fleets, with one of wldoh 
they were besieging Exeter, while 
the other ravaged the northern shore 
of Devon. To add to his perplexity* 
the perfidy of Hastings was now be- 
come manifest He had indeed aban- 
doned Milton, but it was only to cross 
the river, and take posKssion of 
Beamfleei on the coast of Essex, 
where he had been joined by the fleet 
from Apuldre. In this emergency 
the king divided his forces. With 
the cavalry he hastened to Exeter, 
and drove the besiegers to their 
ships; Ethered with the remainder 
surprised Beamfleet in the absence of 
Hastings, and obtained possession of 
his treasures, his wife, and his child- 
ren. This loss humbled the pride of 
the barbarian ; he soUdted a pacifica- 
tion ; Alfred, in opposition to the 
advice of his coundl, ordered the 
prisoners to be restored ; and Hast- 
ings promised to leave the island for 
ever.' Whether he performed his 
engagem^ we are not told; but 
firom this moment he disappears from 

I Ohron. Baz. 83. Ethelwerd. 48S. Tbii 
ialuid ia eenerally •Qoposed to oe the Mer- 
uj, at tbe month of the Gobi, in Eaaez. 
Bat Ethelwerd oalla it Thornej, and from 
tha aitaation I ahonld oonoeiTe it to hare 



the pages of the Saxon annalists; and 
before the dose of the century we 
find him in France, pursuing his 
usual career of devastation. At last 
he accepted from Charies the Simple 
the city and territory of Chartres, 
and condescended to become the 
vassal of a throne which he had so 
often shaken to its foundation.* 

However this may be, the adven- 
turers from Apuldre and the ftigitiTes 
from Thomey took possession of Sho- 
bury, on the coast of Essex; and their 
numbers were increased by the 
arrival of auxiliaries from East Angiia 
and Northumbria. On a sudden, 
leaving a suffident garrison for the 
defence of the place, they burst from 
their cantonments, swept with ra- 
pidity the left bank of the Thames, 
crossed the country to the Seven, 
and plundered without opposition 
both sides of that river. At the first 
alarm the men of Merda and Wessex, 
and the Britons of Wales, hastened 
to oppose the depredators, who at 
Buttington found themselves sur- 
rounded by three armies under Ethe- 
red, Athelm, and Ethehioth. For 
several weeks they supported with 
patience the hardships of a siege; 
but, as soon as their horses were 
devoured, famine compelled them to 
make a desperate attempt, and with 
immAnwA lofig they forced a way 
through their enemies, traversed 
Meroia, and regained their fortress at 
Shobuiy. Here they reposed them- 
sdves till their losses were repaired 
by the arrival of new adventurers; 
and then, bursting like a torrent 
through Merda, they took possession 
of Chester and the WiralL Alfred 
was at the time cruising with his 
fleet in the Channel He hastened to 
the Wirall ; but when he had ex- 



been fonned by the river Colo, wbidi enters 
the Thamea near Stainee. 

* Ghron. Sax. 93, M. Flor. £86. 

s Wil. Gemot. aSl, 220. Booqnet, vii. 
221,228. 
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amined the position of the enemy, he 
despaired of being able to foroe their 
lines, and contented himself with 
driving away the cattle, and destroy- 
ing the corn in the neighbourhood. 
Famine compelled the barbarians to 
seek new adventures. They ravaged 
North Wales; but finding the royal 
army in their way, suddenly returned, 
directed their march through North- 
umbria into East Anglia» and by that 
circuitous route, regained their former 
station in Essex. It might have been 
expected that, after so many iailures, 
they would have abandoned the island. 
Alfred heard with pleasure that they 
had put to sea with their families and 
plunder ; but in a few days they were 
discovered in the Thames, near Lon- 
don, and steering their course up the 
Lea, selected a strong position about 
twenty miles from that capital, and 
made it their head-quarters during 
the winter.^ 

In the ensuing spring, the citizens, 
harassed by the neighbourhood of the 
Banes, attempted to storm their in- 
ti^enohments, but wwe repulsed with 
consid/erable slaughter. To protect 
the haj*vest, Alfred encamped on the 
banks of the Lea» ajod, as he was 
riding one day, discovered a spot, in 
which, by diverting the course of the 
water, and raising obstructions in. the 
bed of the river, it was easy to prevent 
the egress of the enemy's fleet. The 
work was soon completed, and for its 
protection a castle was erected on 
each bank. The Northmen, foiled by 
the king's ingenuity, abandoi^ed their 
position ; and, though they were 
pursued by the Saxon cavalry, reached 
Quatbridge,^ on the Severn. H^e 
they passed the winter without 
molestation. But their spirit was 
broken; dissension prevailed among 
their leaders ; and in ^e spring they 
disbanded themselves, separating into 

1 Chron. Saz. 94--96. 

" Qnstbridge is probably Qaatford, near 



small bodies, and taking diffiBrent 
directions. Many obtained settle* 
ments among the East Angliaim and 
Northumbrians, the remainder sailed 
to their countrymen on the banks of 
theSeine.^ 

But thotts^ the great body of the 
burbarians had retired from the oon<* 
test, several small marauding parties 
continued to hoTcr round the coasts 
and often inflicted the most serious 
iiguries on the inhabitants. On one 
occasion six Danish vessels were seen 
to enter the strait between the Isle of 
Wight and the coast of Hampshire ; 
and were quickly pursued by a Saxon 
squadron of nine saiL The Northmen 
had divided their foroe. Three of 
their ships lay dry on the beach, while 
the erews were employed in the 
pursoit of plunder: the other three 
rode at anchor to receive the attaek 
of the Saxons. In the unequal eon>- 
test which followed, two of t^Mse were 
captured; the third with only fim 
men on board contrived to escape to 
a port in East Anglia. The engage- 
ment was hardly terminated when 
the Danes returned from their expfr* 
dition on sdiore; and the ebbing of 
the tide left all the English Teasels 
aground, three near to the enemy, 
the other six at a eonsideraUe d^ 
tanoe. This accident awakened the 
hopes of the barbarians, who fearlenly 
crossed the sands on foot^ and made 
an attack on the nearest vessels. In 
this bold though unsuooesidU attempt 
they lost one hundred and twenty 
men : and yet by their superior skill 
were the first to get off their ships 
and put to sea. One of the three 
escaped: the others were driven on 
the coast of Sussex, where their crews 
w«re seized and executed as pirates. 
During the summer no fewer than 
twenty Danish vessels were captured.* 

sThe death of Alfred happened on 

Bridgenortb. » Chron. Sax. 96, 97. 

* Chron. Sax. 98, 99. 
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the 28th of October, in the year 901. 
He left two sons, Edward, who suc- 
ceeded him, and Ethelwerd, who 
received from his fkther a learned 
education, and whose sons perished at 
the celebrated battle of Brunanburh.* 
His daughters were Ethelflsed, mar- 
ried to Etheredof Merda^ Ethelgiva^ 
abbess of Shaftesbury, and Alfritha, 
wedded to Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
the son of the celebrated Judith. 

The will of Alfred is deserving of 
notice, frt)m the information which it 
affords respecting the transmission of 
property among the Saxons. Egbert 
had entailed his estates on his male de- 
scendants to the exclusion of females: 
*'to the spear-side, and not to the 
spindle-side." With Ethelwulf s dis- 
position of his lands the reader is 
already acquainted : but when Ethel- 
bert came to the throne, he prevailed 
on his brothers Ethelred and Alfred 
to surrender to him their interest in 
the joint estate created by Ethelwulf 
in their favour, on condition that he 
should reconvey it to them at his 
death, together with all such lands as 
he might acquire for himself.* On 
the accession of Ethehred, it was agreed 
at first that the king should possess 
the joint inheritance during his life, 
and make Alfred his sole heir; but 
by a second agreement, each party 
was permitted to make proviaon for 
his children out of his personal pro- 
perty, and the lands which he had 
obtained by particular grants from 
his father, or by sale or gift or descent 
from other persons, reserving the 
residue, together witii their joint in- 
heritance, to the survivor. 

Alfred, having stated these par- 
ticulars, informs us, that in order to 

1 This Ethelwerd, who died in 922 (Flor. 
602), has generally been oonfonnded with 
Ethelwerd the historian, who wrote in the 
reign of Edward the Martyr, and who 
says expressly that he was descended 
not from Alfred, but from Alfred's brother 
and predecessor Btliered.— Ethelw. prasf. 
473. 



dispose by will of what belonged to 
him by the death of Ethelred, he 
assembled the thanes of Wessex at 
Langdon. ** I prayed them," he adds, 
** for my love (and gave them security 
that I would never bear them ill-will 
for speaking justly), not to be pre- 
vented by fear or love from deciding 
according to right: lest any man 
should say that I had defrauded my 
kinsfolks." The thanes approved his 
title to the property. " It is all,** said 
they, "delivered there into thy hand. 
Therefore thou mayest bequeath and 
give it either to a relation or a 
stranger as thou thinkest best" The 
next day the king in their presence 
revoked all his former wiUs, divided 
his lands among his two sons, his three 
daughters, his two nephews, his cousin 
Osferth, and his wife Alswitha.' He 
then left sums of money to all the 
above, to his ealdormen, to his ser- 
vants, and his bishops: fifty mancuses 
of gold to fifty priests, fifty to poor 
clerks or monks, ministers of God, 
fifty to poor people in distress, and 
fifty to the church in which he should 
be buried. At the end he strictly 
forbade his heirs to invade the liberty 
of those men whom he had made free. 
''For God's love, and for the benefit 
of my soul, I will that they be masters 
of their own freedom, and of their 
own will ; and in the name of the 
living God I entreat that no man 
disturb them by exaction of money or 
in any other manner: but thattiiey 
may be left at liberty to serve any 
lord whom they may choose." 

SDWABD. 

The succession of Edward was op- 
posed by his cousin Ethelwald, who 

* It appears to me that aemana eompamy 
refers to their joint tenan<7, not joint eon* 
correnoe. 

s If any of the lands which he left to 
females had descended to him team Bcbert, 
he desired his heirs male to take the lands, 
and to giTe to the females an eqoiralent in 
money. 
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claimed the orown as the representa- 
tive of Ethelred, the elder brother of 
the late monaroh. His pretensions 
were oTemiled by the decision of the 
Witena-gemot : and the disoontoited 
prince, apparently under pretence of 
recovering tiie hereditary patrimony 
of his father, assembled his retainers, 
and occapied the castles of Christ- 
ohuroh and Winbnm. In the latter 
place he forcibly married a nun out 
of the conyent, and announced his 
resolution never to surrender the 
fortress but with his life. The ap- 
proach of Edward to Badberry sug- 
gested a less hazardous poliqy. He 
retdred in secrecy, and reached the 
northern Banes, who pitying his mis- 
fortunes, or admiring his spirit, gave 
him the title of king, and hastened to 
fight under his banner. In a short 
time the ezUe saw himself at the 
head of an army of adventurers 
from Northumbria, East Anglia^ and 
France.^ With these he landeil in 
Essex, and obtained possession of that 
counly. The next year he marched 
through Mercia, crossed the Thames 
at Oricklade, and pillaged the greater 
part of Wiltshire. But at the ap- 
proach of Edward he retired ; and the 
West Saxons in their turn retaliated 
on the Danes the injuries which they 
had inflicted on Mercia and Wessex. 
Prom St. Edmund's dyke, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, they spread the flames of 
war to the mouth of the Ouse ; and 
crossing that river, oontinued in the 
fenny country the work of devasta- 
tion. At last Edward thought proper 
to withdraw his army. In defiance of 
repeated orders, the men of Kent 
remained behind; they were sur- 
rounded by the Danes, and a most 
murderous conflict ensued. Two 
ealdormen, several thanes, two abbots, 
and the greater number of the com- 

1 That he had with him adventiiren from 
Prance is plain from- Wendover (i. 368) : 
IVanafretavit ad Oallias, ut fortiore redien^ 
milite regem inqnietaret. 



mon men, perished, but the East 
Angiians purchased their advantage 
at a high price. They lost their king 
Eohric ; and to Edward the death of 
Ethelwald was of greater consequence 
than the most brilliant victory.^ 

From this period the king's atten- 
tion was principally directed to two 
great objects, the union of Mercia 
with his own dominions, and the sub- 
jugation of the Northumbrian and 
East-Anglian Danes. I. Por a few 
years the government of Mercia^ 
during the frequent infirmities of 
Ethered, was intrusted to the hands 
of Ethelfled, a princess whose mas- 
culine virtues and martial exploits are 
celebrated in the highest strains of 
panegyric by our ancient historians. 
At the death of her husband, Edward 
seized and united to Wessex the two 
importantcitiesof London and Oxford ; 
nor does Ethelfled appear to have re- 
sented this partition of her territory. 
She oontinued to govern the remain- 
der with the title of the Lady of 
Mercia, and cordially supported her 
brother in all his operations against 
the common enemy. But that re- 
spect, which Edward had paid to the 
merit of his aster, he refused to the 
weakness of his niece Elf vlina. When 
Ethelfled died in 920, he pretended 
that the young princess had promised 
marriage to Beynold the Dane, and 
entering Mercia at the head of his 
army, sent her an honourable captive 
into Wessex, abolished every trace of 
a separate government, and moulded 
the whole of the Saxon territories 
into one undivided kingdom.' 

11. HadtheDanes in England been 
united under the same monarch, they 
would probably have been more than 
a match for the whole power of 
Edward ; but they still preserved the 
manners and spirit of their ancestors, 

* Chron. Sax. 100. Hant. f. 202. West. 
180. 

s'chron. Saz.103, 107. Ingulf, 28. Cam- 
doc, 47. 
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aad diminished their national strength 
by dividing it among a number of 
equal and ind^jiKident chieltains. 
After the death of Ethelwald five 
years elapsed inthout any inqwrtant 
act of hostility; in 910 Edward oon- 
dttcted his foroes into Ncnrthumbria^ 
and spent five weeks in ravaging the 
country, and oolleoting slaves and 
plunder. The next year the North- 
men returned tlie Tiait They pene- 
trated to the Avon, and thenoe into 
Gloucestershire ; but in their retreat 
were overtaken by the Saxons, and 
suffered a defeat, which was long a 
favourite subjeot among the national 
poets. Edward now adopted the 
plan, which had been so suooessf ully 
pursued by hie &ther, of building 
fMtresBOs for tiie defence of lus domi- 
nions and the annoyance of the 
enemy. A line drawn ftom the 
mouth of the Thames, through Bed- 
fordshire, to Chester, will pretty ao- 
cundMoly describe the botmdaiy which 
separated the hostile nationa To 
curb the East Anglians, the king 
built Witham and Hertford; while 
Etiielfled, at his euggestioii, erected 
similar fortresBes at Bridgenorth, 
Tamworth, Staflford, Warwi<dc, and 
other places in the vicinity. Their 
utility was soon demonstrated in the 
fidlure of a Danish expedition firam 
the coast of Armorica. After ravag- 
ing the shores of Wales, the barba' 
rians attempted to penetrate into 
Herefordshire. They w&n opposed 
by the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing burghs, driven into a wood, and 
compelled to give hostages, as a se- 
curity for their peaceable departure. 
Edward vras, however, suspicious of 
their honour, and lined the northern 
coast of SomersetBhire with troops. 
As he expected, they made two 
atteAipts to land in the night at 
Wachet and at Portiock, and were 

1 duran. Sax. lOS, 105. 



defeated at both places with consider- 
able slani^ter. The survivors fled to 
one of the uninhabited isles in the 
mouth of the Severn, but want com- 
pelled them to abandon their ae^lum, 
and seek new adventures in Wales 
and Ireland.^ 

The royal brother and sister, having 
thus provided for the securitgf of their 
own territories, proceeded to attack 
those of their enemies. Ethelfled 
took Derby by storm, though the 
Danes obstinately defended thflBi<- 
selves in Uie streets; and then hod 
siege to Leicester, whioh, with the 
acQaoent territory, was subdued by 
the terror of her aimsL Edwaid, on 
his side, built two forts at Bucking- 
ham to overawe the Ncorthmen of tile 
adjoining countiefl^ took Bedford by 
capitulation, and advancing into 
Northamptonshire^ fortified Towces- 
ter. The Danes, alarmed at the pro- 
gressive enoroaohments of the ^ipww j 
made^ in the same year, four attempts 
to obtain possession of the nearest 
fortreBses. One party occupied Temps- 
ford, and besisged Bedford; aavther 
stormed the walls of Towoester; a 
third attacked Wigmore^ and a fourth 
surrounded Maiden. In each in- 
stance the garrisons defended them- 
selves till the royal army came to 
their assistance; and Edward, eager 
to improve lus success, took poasesHion 
of Huntingdon and Gdchester. The 
Danes were dispirited by so many 
losses; and all their chieftaim^ from 
the Willand, in Northamptonshire^ 
to the mouth of the Thames, sub- 
mitted to the conqueror, took the 
oaths of allegiance, and acknowledged 
him for their '* lord and proteotor.*^ 

During the three next years the 
king with unceasing industqr pursued 
the same line of policy. He succes- 
sively carried his arms to every part 
of the ancient boundary of Meroia; 



* To hlaforde and to mtmd-borsa.— Chron. 
Sax. 169; alio 106— lOe. 
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ereeted fortreneB at Manohcftor, il 
Thelwell, on tfae left bank of the 
Mersey, all Nottingham, and at Stam- 
ford ; and by the Bevertty ivith whioh 
he ponished every outbreak, tamed 
into flabmisBion the seyeral bands of 
barbanans who had settled m the 
ishiad. By these oonquests Sdmurd 
acquired moie real power than had 
ever been possessed by his predeoes- 
sors. All ttie tribes from Northum- 
bria to the Channel formed but one 
kingdom, subject to his immediate 
control; while the other nations in 
the isbiad, warned by the ikte of their 
nei^bours, anxiously solicited his 
friendship. The Danes and Angles 
of the north made him offers of sub- 
mission-; the kings of the Scots and 
^ StratholydeBritons ohosehimfor their 
"lord and father ;" and the princes 
of Wales paid him a yearly tribute. 
Yet he wae not long permitted to 
enjoy this pre-eminence. He died 
in 926, at Parrington, and his death 
was immediately followed by that of 
his eldest son Ethelwald, at Oxford.^ 
Edward had been thrice married, 
and left a numerous fronily. Of the 
sons who sunived him, three snccee- 
siTely ascended the throne, Athelstsn, 
E^und, and Edred. Six of his 
daughters were manied to foreign 
prinoes, some of them the moet 
powerfol sovereigns in Emope : and 
three, Elfleda^ Ethelhilda^ and Ead- 
burga, embraced a religious life. Of 
Eadburga the early history is curious. 
She was tiie youngest of Edward's 
children, and had been led by her 
fkther, when she was about three 
years old, into a room, in whioh he 
had previously placed a collection of 

1 Chnm. Sax. 111. The Chronicle teUs xu 
that Bdward bidlt a town and fortified it at 
Badeoanwylian, in Peaelmd, ^duch GibBon 
conceivea to be Bakewell, in Derbyshire. I 
think that Peaolaad means Lothian, which, 
aooording to Camden, was ancientlT called 
Pictland (Brit. p. 1181), and wonld there- 
fore seek Badecanwyllan, the bathine-wells, 
in the neighbonrhood of BaUigate, the road 
to the bath. For it was on occasion of his 



female trinkets, and a ohalioe with the 
book of the Gospels. The child ran 
to the latter, and Edward, interpret* 
ing her choice as the destination of 
Heaven, embraced her and exclaimed : 
" Thou Shalt be gratified hi thy wishes ; 
nor will thy parents regret, if they 
yield to thee in virtue." She was 
d^vered to the care of her grand* 
mother Alswitha^ and of the nuns at 
Winchester ; with whom she spent a 
long course of years, eminent among 
the sisters for her humility and devo* 
tion." 

In legislative and Hleraiy merit 
Edward was much inferior to hit 
frbther: he surpassed him In the 
magnitude and Uie durability of his 
conquests. The subjection of the 
Danes to Alfred was only nominal ; 
and at his death the kingdom, whioh 
he left to his son, was bounded hf 
the Merdan counties on the banks of 
the Thames and the Severn. Edward, 
by steadily pursuing the same object, 
and insuring the submission of each 
district before he proceeded to ftirther 
conquests, extended his rule over all 
the Danes of Merd&and East Angtia. 
Wherever he penetrated, he selected 
a strong position, and wldle a multi- 
tude of workmen surrounded it with 
a wall of stone, encamped in the 
neighbourhood for their protection.^ 
That these fortifications wiere equal 
to their object is evident from the 
ffust, that not one of them was ever 
captured by the enemy; and ibof 
were productive, in after-ages, of 
consequences which this monarch 
could not possibly have foreseen. 
They were long the principal towns 
in [Inland, and served to multiply a 

building this fortress that the " king of the 
Scots and aO the people of the Scots, and 
the king of the Strathotyde Gaels, and all 
the Stnthclyde Gaels" (the men oi Gal- 
loway— Wesbnin. 184), "diose him for their 
father and lord."— Chron. Saac. 110. In other 
words, ther did him homage; homininm 
feceront. — Mailros, 146. 

» Mshns. de Beg. ii. 18 ; de Foot. ii. f 140. 

3 ChroB. Svx. 106, 108. 
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Q^Bea of men of a higher order, and 
distinguished by greater privileges 
than the ceorles or husbandmen. To 
the burghers was intrusted the de- 
fence of their walls and of the a4ia- 
cent country. By living in aodety, 
and having arms in their hands, they 
grew into consideration, and insen- 
sibly acquired such a degree of power 
and wealth as ultimately to open to 
their representatives ihe national 
council, and thus lay the foundation 
of that influence which the people 
enjoy in our present constitution. 

During his reign an important 
alteration was effected in the eccle- 
nastical economy of the kingdom of 
Wessex. The firequent wars which 
had preceded the restoration of 
Alfred, had caused a relaxation of 
disdpline, and, in many places, had 
revived the superstitions of paganism. 
Pope Formosus sought by threats 
and exhortations to awaken the zeal 
of the West-Saxon prelates, and sug- 
gested the propriety of increasing the 
number of their bishoprics. About 
the year 910 the two churches of 
Winchester and Sherborne became 
vacant, and Plegmund, archbishop of 
Canterbury, improved the oppor- 
tunity to make a new division of the 
kingdom, and to establish three more 
dioceses, for the counties of Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall.^ 

The most important of the religious 
foundations at this period was the 
new minster at Winchester. At the 
death of Alfred, the aged Grimbald 
had requested permission to retire to 
the friends of his youth, the clergy of 

1 Wilk. Con. i. 199. 200. Sad. Nor. ▼. 128. 

> Monast. Ane. p. 206, 209. Annal. de 
Hyde spud Alf. iii. p. 201, 205. Chron. Sax. 
p. 111. During Edward's rei|pi the Engliah 
made frequent pilgrimages to Borne. In 
921 many were massacred in i>a8sing the 
Alps, by the Saracens fW>m Frazinetom. A 
few years later many others met with the 
same fate. — Chron. Flodoardi apud Bon* 
qnet, rii. 177, 180. 

* Chron. Sax. 111. Malm. 26. In Malms- 
bury we hare three different accounts of 



St. Omer ; but Edward, unwilling to 
be deprived of his services, prevailed 
on him to remain in England, by 
promising to provide for him, accord- 
ing to the intention of the late king, 
a monastery in the neighbourhood of 
the royal city. From the bishop 
Denulf and the canons he purchased 
three acres of land, on whibh he 
erected a spacious church and build- 
ings for the accommodation of Grim- 
bald and a society of clergymen, and 
bestowed on them the lands which 
his father had destined for that 
purpose in his will. To this new 
minster he transferred the remains 
of Alfred : and in the same place his 
own body, and that of his son Ethel- 
ward, were deposited.' 

ATHELSTAK ^ 

THB TIBST 3I0Ki.BCK OF ZirGI.i.V]>. 

By the will of the late monarch the 
crown was left to Athelstan, his eldest 
son, about thirty years of age. The 
claim of the new king was immediately 
admitted by the thanes of Mercia, and 
after a short time by those of Wessex. 
The ceremony of his coronation was 
performed at Kingston by Athelm, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
successor of Plegmund.' 

Of the mother of Athelstan, Malms- 
bury has told a romantic tale, on the 
faith of an ancient ballad. She was 
the daughter of a neatherd, and 
called Egwina. Her superior beauty, 
even in her childhood, had attracted 
admiration : and a fortunate dream 
was said to portend that she would 
prove the mother of a powerful 



Athelstan, which should bo carefully distin- 

Suished. The first he compiled himaplffrom 
ocnments within his reacn. The second he 
abridged from the longer work of a oontem- 
poraiy poet, whose eztraTagant praises of 
Ids patron he reduced to the standard of 
probabilitj and common sense. The last is 
a collection of facts for which no written 
authority could be found; but which were 
mentioned in Anglo-Saxon songs transmitted 
from one generation to anotiber. — Malm. 
26-20. 
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monaroh. This report excited the 
curiosity of the lady who had nursed 
the chUdren of Alfred. She took 
Egwina to her house, and educated 
her as one of her own family. When 
the etheling Edward casually visited 
his former nurse, he saw the daughter 
of the neatherd, and was captivated 
with her beauty. Athelstan was the 
fruit of their mutual affection.* From 
this very doubtful story it has been 
inferred that the king was an illegiti- 
mate son : but the force of the infer- 
ence is weakened by the testimony of 
a contemporary poetess, who, in men- 
tioning the birth of Athebtan, alludes 
to the inferior descent of hi§ mother, 
but at the same time calls her the 
partner of Edward's throne.' The 
child was the delight of his grand- 
&ther Al&ed, whocreatedhim aknight 
by investing him with a mantle of 
purple, and a short sword in a golden 
scabbard. After the death of his 
mother he was intrusted to the care of 
his aunt Ethelfled, a fortunate circum- 
stance, as it probably caused his inte- 
rests to be, at this period, so eagerly 
espoused by |)he natives of Mercia.' 

In Wessex Athelstan had to guard 
against the secret designs of his 
enemies^ of whom the most dangerous 
was the etheling Alfred. The asso- 
ciates of this prince had conspired to 
seize the person of the king at Win- 
chester, and to deprive him of his 
sight. On the discovery of the plot, 
Alfred demanded, according to the 
forms of the Saxon jurisprudence, to 
clear himself by oath; and Athel- 
stan, who dared not refuse the privi- 
lege, sent him to Eome in the custody 
of his messengers, to perform the 
ceremony in the presence of the 
pontiff. The unfortunate etheling 

1 Halm. 29. 

* Qoem peperit regi eoruorg non inclyta 
regni. — JSronithat dt Oestit Odon. p. 166. 
The words consors regni show that Hgwina 
was a crowned qaeen, and oonseqnent^ the 
long's wife. Non inclyta is applied to her 
because she was not of the royiu race ; bat 



swore to his innocence on the altar of 
St. Peter. But as he survived his oath 
only three days, his death was con- 
sidered a sufficient proof of his guilt 
by the witan, who adjudged his estates 
to the king. By him they were given 
to the monastery of Malmsbury.^ 

Sightrio, the JDamsh king of North- 
umbria, had braved the power of 
Edward: he solicited the friendship 
of Athelstan, and with it his sister 
Editha in marriage. The two princes 
met at Tamworth. Sightric was 
baptized, received the hand of Editha, 
and accepted from Athelstan a grant 
of what he already possessed, the 
country between the Tees and the 
Frith of the Forth."^ It is said, that 
the barbarian soon repented of his 
choice, and abandoned both his wife 
and religion:^ it is certain that he 
died at the end of twelve months, and 
that Athelstan seized the opportunity 
to annex Northumbria to his own 
dominions. The two sons of Sightric 
fled' before the superior power of the 
Anglo-Saxon; Godfrid into Scotland, 
and Anlaff into Ireland. Anlaff had 
the good fortune to meet with friends 
and associates ; but Ck>nstantine, the 
king of the Scots, dared not afford an 
asylum to the enemy of Athelstan; 
and Godfrid, after a fruitless attempt 
to surprise the city of York, volun- 
tarily surrendered himself to tho 
mercy of the conqueror. He was 
received with humanity and treated 
with honour: but the mind of the 
'Dane could not brook the idea of de- 
pendence, and on the fourth day he 
fled to the coast, and commenced the 
profession of a sea-king.^ 

The ambition of Athelstan now 
grasped at the sovereignty of the 
whole island. In the north he 

Malmsbnry and Florence state that she was 
of a very noble family: illnatris feminit— 
nrnlier nobilissima. — Malm. i. 197. 

3 Mahn. 210. * Id. 220. 

s Malm. 27. Wallingford, 540. 

« Westmin. 185. ' Malm. 27. 
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levelled with the ground the castle 
0^ York, the prinoipal bulwark of 
the Banish power; Ealdred, the son 
of Ealdulf, a Saxon ohieftain, waa 
compelled to yield to him the strong 
castle of Bamborough ; and the king 
of SootB» and the prince of Cumber- 
land, obeyed his summons, and ac- 
knowledged his superiority. On the 
west he intimidated the Britons of 
Wales and Cornwall The chieftains 
of the former waited on him at Here- 
ford, where they stipulated to confine 
their countrymen to the right bank 
of the Wye, and to pay a yearUr tribute 
of twen^ pounds of gold, three hun- 
dred pounds of sUTer, and five 
thousand head of cattle. The Cornish 
Britons had hitherto reached from 
the Land's^nd to the river £z, and 
possessed one half of Exeter. He 
commanded them to retire beyond 
the Tamar, surrounded the city with 
a strong wall of stone, and frequently 
honourod it with his presence. To 
confirm his claim of sovweignty, he 
convened at a place called Eaditnote 
all the princes of the Soots, Cambrians, 
and BhtoQs, who, placmg tiieir hands 
between his, swore to him that fealty, 
which the Saxon vassal was accus- 
tomed to swear to his lord.* 

During this tide of success, and 
when Athelrtan had just reached the 
senith of his power, Edwin, the eldest 
of his brothers, perished at sea. The 
traditionary ballads^ consulted by 
Malmsbury, attribute his death to 
the jealousy of the king, who, oon- 

1 MalniBbiiry, 27, 28. Florence, 902, 
MailroB, 147. The oontemporanr writer in 
MaJmsbnry makei the tribute ot the Welsh 
•mount to 26,000 cattle. I hare preferred 
the more moderate account of Caradoc, 
p.4B. 

* Non oonatanter ted titubuiter.— Malm. 
26. Kon ut defendam, ted ne lectomm 
acientiam defraudem.— Id. 29. The atorr ii 
repeated by Bim. 134, 164. Hored. 242. 
west. 186. Bromp. 836. It may, howerer. 
be obienred, that Simeon, Hoveden, and 
Westminater have all copied the aame 
words from one common document. Ho- 
rence (606), who usually copies the same, 



vinced of his own illegitimaey, sus- 
pected Edwin of aspiring to that 
crown which belonged to him by the 
right of inheritance. It was in vain 
that the young prince asserted his 
innocence upon oath ; and when his 
oath was disregarded, threw himself 
on the affection of his brother. The 
tyrant thou^t his own safety incom- 
patible with the life of Edwin ; and, 
while he affected the praise of lenii^ 
by commuting the sentence of deaOi 
into that of banishment, committed 
his victim to the meroy of the waves 
in an open and shattered boat^ with 
only one companion. The prince, in 
a parozy^ of despair, leaped into &e 
sea; his attendant oooUy waited for 
the flow of the tide, and was wafted 
back to the dhore in the nogfaboor- 
hood of Bover. Athelstan, it is 
added, when it was too late, repented 
of his cruelty, submitted to a ooorae 
of canoxiioal penance, and builv the 
church of Middleton, that prayers 
might be daily offered for the soul of 
his murdored brother. Snoh is the 
tale which Ibdmsbury has preserved, 
but of which he does no^ presume to 
aflton or deny the truth.' It seems 
not to deserve credit. No trace of it 
is to be discovered in the contempo- 
rary biographer of Athelstan, and in 
the poem fhmi which it was extracted, 
it was coupled with another tale 
evidently fabulous.' That Edwin 
perished at sea cannot be doubted; 
but the king appears rather to have 
deplored his death as a calamity than 

has in this instance deserted it, and omitted 
entirely the death of Edwin. 

* The ballad proceeds to say tHat it was 
the butler of Athelstan who urged his master 
to the death of Edwin : that one day as ha 
waited on the kina, his foot slippea, and 
reeoTering himseu with the other, he ex- 
claimed, "Thus brother helps brother." 
The words reminding Athelstan of thf fate 
of Edwin, he ordered the butler to be put 
to death.— Mahn. 29. This kind of story 
seems to hare been a faTourite with toe 
Anglo-Saxons. The reader will meet with 
another edition of it in the History of 
Edward the Confessor. 
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to haye regretted it as a crime. The 
aooount of Huntingdon contains all 
that can now be known of the trans- 
action : *'Soon afterwaidfl he had the 
miafortane to lose in the waves of the 
ocean his brother Edwin, a youth of 
great vigour and good disposition."^ 

The Idng of Soots eagerly sought to 
free himself from his dependence on 
the English monarch ; and with this 
view entered into alliance with Howel, 
king of Wales. But the power of 
Athelstan was irresistible. At the 
head of his army he eaEtended his 
ravages as far as Dunfteedor and West- 
more, while his fleet pillaged the coast 
to the extremity of Caithness. Con- 
stontine was compelled to implore the 
clemency of the conqueror, and to 
surrender his son as an hostage for 
his fideUty.» 

Three years aftowards, the superi- 
ority of the English long was threat- 
ened by amore formidableconfederacy. 
In 937 a fleet of tax hundred and flfteen 
sail cast anchor in the Humber. It 
obeyed the commands of Anlafl; who 
was oome with an army of Irish and 
northern adventurers to reconquer 
the dominions of his father. His 
arrival was the signal of war to his 
confederates, the Scots and Britons, 
who under their respective princes 
directed their march to the same spot. 
The Uentenants of Athelstan, unable 
to repel the torrent, endeavoured to 
retard its progress. Negotiations were 
opened to gain time for the arrival of 
Athelstan, who, not content wifch his 
own forces, had purdiased the aid 
of several sea-kings. As he passed 
through Beverley, he visited the 
churd^ offered his dagger on the 
altar, and vowed to redeem it, if he 

1 That Edwin p«rished at sea is asserted 
by tbe Saxon Cluonide (111), and Mailros 
(147). The words of Hantin|4on are : Neo 
mnlto post adTersaperoolsas lortonafratrom 
saom £dwinnm magni vigoris jaTeoem et 
hcatm indolis maris flnctibas flebiliter ami- 
8it.—Hant. 204, 166, 169. 

s OhroD. Sax. 111. Sim. Dnn. 134. 



returned victorious^ at a price worthy 
of a king. The armies were soon in 
the neighbourhood of eadi other, 
when Anlaff planned a midnight at- 
tack, in the hope of surprising and 
killing his adversary. To discover 
the quarters of Atiidstan, he is said 
to have adopted an artifice familiar U> 
the Northmen. The minstrel was 
in that age. a saored character: and 
Anlaff with his harp in his hands 
fearlessly entered the Engluh camp, 
mixed without suspicion among the 
troops, and was at last conducted to 
the royal pavilion* The king, who 
was at dinner, bade the stranger strike 
his harp, and rewarded him for his 
song. Biiit the disguise of the pre- 
tended minstrel c^ild not conceal 
him from the eye of a soldier, who 
had once served under his standard, 
but who disdained to betray his former 
leader. As soon as Anlaff was out of 
danger, tliig man rdated 1^ circum- 
stance to Athelstan, and to the charge 
of perfidy, indignantly replied : " No ; 
I have shown that my honour is 
above temptation; and remember 
that if I had been perfidious to him, 
I might also have proved perfidious to 
you." The king accepted the apology, 
and l^ his advice removed to a distant 
part of the field. The ground which 
he had left was afterwards occupied 
by the bishop of Sherborne. In the 
dead of the night the alarm was given : 
Anlaff with a body of chosen fc^wen 
was in the midst of the camp, and a 
bloody and doubtftil conflict ensued. 
In the morning, when he retiied, it 
was discovered that the prcJate had 
perished with all his attendants.' 

G?wo days after this occurrence, was 
fought the battle of Brunanburh, in 

Xloren. 603. On this aooonnt Bthelwerd, a 
oontemporaiy, says: OoUa subdnnt Sooti 
pariterqne Ficti, uno solidantur Britannidis 
arra.— Ethelw. 482. Seotiam sibi snbja- 
gando perdommt.— Sim. Dun. 26. 

* Mabn. 26. His authority for this story 
was probablr nothing more than some 
aaeient ballacL 
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Northumbria; a battle celebrated in 
the relics of Saxon and Scandinavian 
poetry. The multitude of the oon- 
fidderates consiBted of five nations, 
Norwegians, Danes, Irish, ScotB» and 
Britons ; in the English army waved 
a hundred banners, and round each 
banner, if we may believe the exagge- 
ration of a contemporary, were ranged 
a thousand warriors. The contest 
lasted till sunset. A northern sea- 
king, in the pay of Athelstan, was 
opposed to the Irish, and after an 
obstinate struggle drove them into 
a wood at no great distance. Turke- 
tul with the citizens of London, and 
Singin with the men of Worcester- 
shire, penetrated into the midst of 
the Soots, killed the son of their king, 
and compelled Constantino to save 
himself by a precipitate flight Anlaff 
still maintained his position against 
all the efforts of Athelstan and his 
West Saxons ; but the victors return- 
ing from the pursuit, fell on his rear, 
and decided the fortune of the battle. 
The Northmen escaped the sword of 
his enemies; but he left five con- 
federate sea-kings, seven jarls, and 
many thousands of his followers, on 
the field of battle. *' Never," says the 
native poet, ** since the arrival of the 
Saxons and Angles, those artists of 
war, was such a carnage known in 
England." The conqueror, in his 
return firom the battle, redeemed 
his dagger from the church of Bever- 
ley with a grant of ample and valua- 
ble privileges.* 
This splendid victory crushed the 

1 Chron. Bax. 112—114. Egilli Saga apud 
Johnatone, 31. Ingulf, 37. Mailros, 1417. 
Malm. 27, 28. 

* Snorre, p. 110. He also calls him Athel- 
stan the Faithful. — Ibid. 

* For Alfred, see Heminff. Chart, i. 42 ; 
Aiser, 1, 8 : for Edward, Gale, iii. p. 36^ : 
for Athelstan, id. p. 864 ; the coins in Cam- 
den, Tab. 4, 5, in Hickes* Diss. tab. ii., and 
the MS. in the Cotton Library, Tiberias, 
A. 2. Athelstan ab omnibos imperator 
totins Britanniie est pronnntiatns. — Flor. 
693. Bnbactis nbique nostibiis totins Bri< 



enemies, and confirmed the asoen- 
dan(7 of Athelstan. By the Northmen 
he was distinguished with the api>cl- 
lation of ''the conqueror."* The 
British princes no longer disputed 
his authority; the chieftains of the 
East-Anglian and Northumbrian 
Danes, who under a nominal Tas- 
salage had so often maintained a real 
independence, entirely disappeared; 
and all the countries originally con- 
quered and colonized by the different 
Saxon tribes became united under 
the same crown. To Athelstan be- 
longs the glory of having established 
what has ever since been called the 
kingdom of England. His predeces- 
sors, till the reign of Alfred, bad 
been styled kings of Wessex. That 
monarch and his son Edward as- 
sumed the title of kings of the Anglo- 
Saxons. Athelstan sometimes called 
himself king of the English ; at other 
times claimed the more pompous de- 
signation of king of all Britain.' 
Both these titles were indiscrimi- 
nately employed by his immediate 
successors; but in the course of a 
century the latter fell into disuse; 
the former has been retained to the 
present age.^ 

As the power of the king became 
predominant in Britain, his influence 
began to be felt upon the continent 
He maintained a friendly correspond- 
ence with several foreign courts; and 
three princes, destined to act im- 
portant parts in the concerns of 
Europe, were educated under his 
protection. 1. The first was Haco, 



tanniBB domininm obtinnit.— 8im. Dan. 18. 
He calls himself Bex totios Britannic — 
Totins Britannia regjd solio sablimatea — 
Basileos indnstrins Anglorum, canotanim<- 

Jne gentinmin drcnitn persistentiiun. — Cod. 
Mp. ii. 183, 194, 206. 

* In the reign of Ethelred the appellatioQ 
of Anglo or English seems to hsTC almost 
superseded that of Saxon. For Ethelwerd* 
of the royal race of Wessex, calls his own 
oonntrymen West Angles, »nd the South 
and East Saxons, Sontn and East Angles. — 
See Bthelwerd, 1. ii. and iii. passim. 
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the younger son of Harold Harfagre, 
the powerful king of Norway. When 
the father sent the child to the 
English court, he presented the king 
with a magnificent ship, of which the 
jsails were of purple, while the heak 
was covered with plates of gold, and 
the inside hung round with ^ded 
shields. At the death of Harold, 
Eric, the elder brother, ascended 
the throne ; but he soon lost, by his 
cruelty, the affection of his subjects; 
and Athelstan sent his '* foster son," 
with a powerful fleets to obtain pos- 
session of the sceptre. The enterprise 
succeeded; English missionaries under 
the protection of the new king disse- 
minated the doctrines of the gospel ; 
jind the reign of Haco the Good is 
still celebrated in the annals of Nor- 
way.* 11. A second ward of the 
English king was Alan of Bretagne. 
The charitable donations of Ethel- 
wulf, Alfred, and Edward, to the 
churdies of Armorica,- had given rise 
to an intercourse between the English 
and. the transmarine Britons, who 
still, at the distanoe of four centuries, 
lamented their banishment from the 
land of their fathers.' When the 
Normans under fiollo depopulated 
Bretagne, numbers of the natives 
j9ought and obtained an asylum under 
the protection of Athelstan. Among 
the fugitives was Matheudoi, who had 
married the daughter of Alan the 
Great ; and who committed his infant 
son to the care of his friend. Athel- 
stan stood sponsor to the young prince 
at his baptism ; watched over his edu- 
cation; and at a proper age sent him 
back to his native country with the 
surviving exiles, and a band of English 
adventurers. The young Alan proved 



1 Malms. 28. Snorre, 121, 138, ISO. 
HayniflB, 1777. Mr. Tomer has the merit 
of calling the attention of writers to the 
connection between. Athelstan and the king 
of Norway (vol. ii 63—91). It is dispnted 
"^y Lappenberg (ii. 105). 

* In ezolatn atque in captivitate in Franoia 



himself worthy of his protector; he 
recovered by degrees the territories 
of his grandfather; and by a long 
series of splendid actions made him- 
self the sovereign of Bretagne.* IIL 
Athelstan's own nephew was the third 
of his royal pupils. His sister Edgiva 
had been married to Charles the 
Simple, king of France, to whom she 
bore a son Louis, who, from his long 
exile in Engluid, was sumamed 
lyOutremer. Three years afterwardK, 
her husband was imprisoned by the 
treachery of Herbert, count of Yer- 
mandois ; but the queen escaped with 
her child, and was received with an 
affectionate welcome by her fiftther 
Edward. When Athelstan succeeded 
to the throne, he was not indifferent 
to the interests of his sister and 
nephew. In 926 the friends of Charles 
made an attempt to obtain his free- 
dom, and Louis was sent at their 
request to France; but the efforts of 
the royaUsts were speedily repressed, 
and the young prince sought again 
the protection of his unde. ilJter 
an exile of thirteen years he recovered 
the throne of his fathers. Athelstan 
had contracted a friendship with the 
duke of Normandy, who was induced, 
at the death of Bodulf, the successor 
of Charles, to espouse the interests of 
Louis.^ An embassy from France, at 
the head of which was the archbishop 
of Sens, demanded the rightful de- 
scendant of Charlemagne; they swore 
in the hands of Athelstan and Edgiva^ 
that he should be immediately put in 
possession of the royal authority ; and 
Louis sailed to Boulogne with a 
splendid retinue of Anglo-Saxon 
thanes and prelates. He was received 
by a deputation of the French nobility, 



oommoramnr.— Epiat. Badbodi Dol. Epis. 
Oale,iii.861. 

' Chron. Nannet. apnd Bonqoet, vii. 276. 
Onl. Gemet. iii. 1. 

4 Huero Floriac. apnd Bouquet, Til. 310. 
Item, 304. Chron. Turon. ix. 
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oonduoted in state to Laon, and 
crowned with the usual solemnity.^ 
But he soon found himself opposed 
by the fiRotionB which had dethroned 
his fa^ert and were now supported 
by Otho of Germany ; and therefore 
solicited the assistance of his unde, 
whose fleet ravaged with impunity the 
lands of his enemies along the coast 
of Planders.' As for Edgiya, she 
continued to hold a distinguished 
place in the councils and court of her 
son ; till in an unlucky hour she fixed 
her affections on the count of Meaux, 
son of the man who had wrested the 
sceptre from her husband. At her 
instigation he carried her of^ as it 
were, by force, and married her as 
soon as they arrived in a place of 
apparent safety. Louis was indignant 
at the conduct of his mother. He 
immediately pursued the fagitives, 
made Edgiva his prisoner, and com- 
mitted her to the custody of his queen 
Herborge.^ 

Besides Edgiva and the wife of 
Sightrio the Northumbrian, Athel- 
stan had seven other sisters, of whom 
three put on the veil, four were 
married to some of the most powerftil 
princes in Europe. 1. In 926, Hugo 
the Great, father to the founder of 
the Capetian dynasty, soMted the 
hand of Ethilda. He had been 
among the most active enemies of 
Charles the Simple; but had recently 
declared in favour of the captive 
monarch; and had selected for his 
ambassador Adulf of Slanders, the 
cousin of Athelstan. In the assembly 
of the witan at Abingdon were dis- 
played the numerous and costly pre- 

^ Flodoardi Hj«t. ir. 26. Ghron. Yiridon. 
apud Bonqnet, tu. 290. Chron. Osoran. 
Tui.237. 

s Chron. Elodoard. vii. 193. 

s Daniel, Hist, de France, ann.961. Chron. 
Flodoardi, riii. 207. Edffiva's epitaph may 
be teen in Mabillon, Anuec. i. 427. 

* For theee marriages see Ethelwerd 
(«r3), Ingulf (37, 38), Malnubury (25, 28), 
WeBtminste/ (186, 186), and Hrosntha, de 



sents which he had sent, perfumes, 
jewels, relioBi, horses, the sword of Gon- 
stantine the Great, and the spear of 
Charlemagne. Before this splendid 
exhibition his former demerits dis- 
appeared; and Ethilda became tiie 
wife of a noble Prank, who without 
the title, possessed the wealth and 
power of a king. 

2. Soon after the battle of Brunan- 
burh, the emperor, Henry the Powler, 
sought a consort for his son Otho 
among the sisters of Athelstan. The 
king appears to have been flattered 
by the request; and to return the 
compliment^ he sent both Editha and 
Ediva to Germany, that the imperial 
suitor might make his choioa Before 
their departure each princess received 
presents from the king, the thanes, 
and the prelates, the oxily dower she 
could offer to her ftitioe husbenid. 
They were conducted as far as Cologne 
by the chancellor TurketuL Otho 
preferred Editha; her sister ww 
married to a prince whose name has 
not been preserved, but whose do- 
minions lay near the Alps. 8. There 
only remained Elgiva, the youngest 
and most beautiftil of the daughters 
of Edward. She accepted the hand 
of Louis of Aries, prince of Aquitain.^ 

In the year 941, October 27tfa, 
Athelstan died, regretted by his 
subjects, and admired by the sur- 
rounding nations. He was of a 
slender habit, and middling stature. 
His hair, which was yellow, he wore 
in ringlets entwined with thread of 
gold. Among the higher orders of 
the nobility he maintained that re- 
serve which became his superior 

QestiM OdoniB, 161—165. There ii mnch 
confoaion with respect to the names of the 
prinoesses, and tneir foreien hosbanda. 
Bouquet (ix. 21, not. e) mahes the prince 
near the Alns, but without Quoting his 
authority, Eblas, the son of Bainulf, count 
of Foitou. Some have thought that Lonia 
of Aries died too early to have been married 
to Elgiva ; but L'Art de verifier lea Date* 
states thi^ he could not have died before 
928, probably later. 
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station: to the lower classes of his 
subjects he was a£hble and con- 
descending. From his father he had 
inherited a considerable treasure ; but 
bis Uberahty was not inferior to his 
opulence, and the prindpal use which 
he made of money was to enrich 
oUiers. To his Tasi^ he was accus- 
tomed to make valuable presents; the 
spoil collected in his military expedi- 
tions was always divided among his 
followers; and his munificence to the 
dergy was proved by the churches 
which he erected or repaired.^ Neither 
ought his charities to be left un- 
noticed. He annually redeemed at 
his private expense a certain number 
of convicts, who had forfeited their 
liberty for their crimes; and his 
bailiffs were ordered, under severe 
penalties, to support a pauper of 
English extraction on every two of 
his £Bffms.' As a legislator he was 
anxious to suppress offences, to secure 
an impartial administration of justice, 
and to preserve the standard coin of 
the realm in a state of purity. With 
this view he held assemblies of the 
vritan at Greatly, Faversham, Exeter, 
and Thundersfield : associations were 
formed under his auspices for the 
protection of property; and regula- 
tions were enacted respecting the 
apprehension, the trial, and the 
punishment of malefiactors. Negli- 
gence in the execution of the laws 
was severely chastised. A thane paid 
to the crown a fine of sixty shillings; 
a superior magistrate was ameroed in 
double that sum, with the forfeiture 
of his office.^ In his will he had 
chosen the abbey of Malmsbury for 
tl|e place of his sepulture. There he 
had deposited the remains of his 
cousins ^fWin and Ethelwin, who 
fell at Brunanburh; and to the same 
place his body was conveyed in 

^ AU these partioiilairs are mentioned by 
his contemporary biographer, apnd Mahna. 
27. 

» Baoh pMiper nemTed asnnaUy a corn- 



solemn pomp, followed by a long train 
of prelates and nobles, and surrounded 
by the pre^nts which he had be« 
queathed to the monastery.* 

The civil wars^ which formerly 
desolated Northumbrian have been 
mentioned already : after the extinc- 
tion of its native kings it continued 
to present similar scenes of anarohy 
and bloodshed. Its chieftadns were 
partly of Saxon, partly of Danish 
origin, alike in disposition and habits; 
but enemies to each other, and equally 
regardless of treachery or of violence, 
when it could contribute to their 
aggrandisement. Every sea-king was 
certain of finding an asylum among 
them ; and if he had the ambition to 
aspire to a throne, there were never 
wanting men willing to draw the 
sword in his cause. Sometimes a 
fortunate adventurer extended his 
authority over the whole nation : 
sometimes two or more shared the 
sovereign power among them. But 
they were no better than flitting 
shadows of royalty, following each 
other in rapid succession. After a 
year or two many of them perished 
by the treachery of their friends or 
the swords of their enemies; many 
were compelled to abandon the coun- 
try, and revert to the pursuits of 
piracy; hardly one transmitted the 
inkeritence of his authority to his 
children. Occasionally necessity ex- 
torted from them an acknowledgment 
of tiie superiority claimed by the 
kings of Wessex: but the moment 
the danger was removed, they uni- 
formly forgot their oaths, and resumed 
the exeroise of their independence. It 
seems to have mattered little whether 
these princes were natives or foreign- 
ers: the pride of the inhabitants was 

plete smt of clothes, and monthly a measure 
of meal, a gammon of bacon, or a ram worUt 
fonr pennies. — Leg. Sax. 56. 
3 Leg. 64--6e. * Malm. 89. 
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satisBed, provided they did not cronch 
to the pretensioxifl of the southern 
Saxons, whose superior dvilization 
was viewed with contempt by the 
barbarism of the Northumbrians. 

After the battle of Brunanburh the 
terror of Athelstan had kept this 
turbulent people under some re- 
straint ; but at his death their ancient 
spirit revived; Anlaff was invited to 
hazard a third time the fortune of 
war; and within a few weeks the 
Humber was covered by a numerous 
fleet of foreign adventurers. The 
sea-king rested his hope of success 
on the rapidity of his motions, and, 
marching into Merci% obtained pos- 
session of Tamworth. Edmund, the 
brother of Athelstan, and about 
eighteen years of age, had been 
crowned at Kingston, and hastened 
to oppose the invaders. The opera- 
tions of the campaign are involved in 
much obscurity. The success which 
attended the first efforts of Edmund, 
seems to have been balanced by a 
-subsequent defeat ; and the respective 
losses of the two princes induced them 
to listen to the suggestions of the 
archbishops Odo and Wulfstan, who 
laboured to effect a pacification. The 
vanity of our chroniclers has exhibited 
the transaction in partial colours : but 
the conditions of the treaty prove the 
superiority of AnlafEl Edmund ceded 
in full sovereignty to the Dane all 
the provinces on the north of the 
Watling-street.' 

The sea-king did not long enjoy his 
good fortune. He cUed the next year, 
and Edmund improved the oppor- 
tunity to recover the dominions which 
he had lost His measures were 
planned with foresight, and executed 
with vigour. The five-burghs, as they 
were called, of Derby, Leicester, Not- 
tingham, Stamford, and Lincoln, had 

^ Betides the printed chroniclers, see 
another in MS. qnoted by Mr. Turner, Tib. 
B. 4. Westminster (187) adds to the condi- 
tion of the treaty, that the sorvivor was to 



long been inhabited by the descend- 
ants of DaneS) who, though they made 
a profession of obedience to the 
English monarchal, considered it a 
duty to favour the enterprises of their 
kinsmen. These towns formed as it 
were a chain of fortresses running 
through Merda, and garrisoned by 
enemies. The Idng be^ his opera* 
tions by reducing them in succession. 
Their inhabitants were expelled, and 
replaced by English colonies.' Ed- 
mund next proceeded into North- 
umbria. That country was already 
divided between two princes, one of 
whom, like his predecessor, was called 
Anlaff the other styled himself Begi- 
nald, king of York. They submitted 
without resistanoe to the superior 
power of Edmund, acknowledged 
themselves his vassals, and embraced 
Christianity. The king stood sponsor 
to Anlaff at his baptism, and adopted 
Eeginald for a son, when he received 
confirmation. Yet he had hardly left 
the country, when they again asserted 
their independence. Their perfidy 
soon met with its punishment The 
archbishop of York and the ealdor- 
man of Mercia united their forces, 
and drove the two rebels out of 
the country.' 

A sense of their own danger had 
hitherto taught the Britons of Cum- 
bria to assist their neighbours in these 
struggles to maintain their indepen- 
dence. It was against them that 
Edmund next directed his arms. 
Every effort which they could make 
was hopeless: the two sons of Dun- 
mail, their king, fell into the hands of 
the conqueror, and were deprived of 
sights and the country was bestowed 
on Malcolm, king of Scots, on the 
condition that he should become the 
vassal of the English crown, and 
should unite with Edmund in op- 

saoceed to the dominions of the other. This 
is not mentioned by any other writer. 

* Chron. Sax. 114. Hunt. 203. Flor. e03. 

> Ethel. 482. Flor. e04. Hunt. 208. 
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posing the attempts of the sea- 
kings.' 

The reign of Edmund lasted only 
six years. He was oelebrating at 
Pucklekirk in Gloucestershire the 
ftot of St Augustine, the apostle of 
the Saxons, when he perceived Leof, 
a noted outlaw, enter the hail. This 
man had been banished on account of 
his crimes some years before ; and now 
had the audacity to seat himself at 
the royal table, and to offer resistance, 
when the cup-bearer ordered him to 
depart Passion hurried Edmund to 
the spot, where he received a wound 
in the breast firom a dagger which 
Leof had concealed under his clothes. 
The king immediately expired: the 
assassin was cut in pieces by the royal 
attendants.' 

Edmund had been married to JEif- 
give, a princess of exemplary virtue, 
whose solicitude for the retief of the 
indigent^ and charity in purchasing 
the liberty of slaves, have been highly 
extolled by our ancient writers.' She 
bore him two sons, Edwy and Edgar, 
of whom the eldest could not be more 
than nine years of age. Their child- 
hood rendered them incapable of 
directing the government ; and in an 
assembly of the prelates, thanes, and 
vasssd princes of Wales, their uncle 
Edred, the only surviving son of 
Edward, was chosen king; and, to use 

1 Ut 8ibi terr* et mari fidelis esaet. — ^Lel. 
Con. ii. 399. Sim. 150. Hunt. 203. Flor. 
004. His midwyrhta, or associate in war. — 
Chron. Sax. 116. lit Aquilonares Anglise 
partes terra mariqae ab hostiom adTentan- 
tiom incnrsione taeretnr. — West. 188. 
Fordtin (iv. 24) asserts that, aooording to 
the agreement between the two kings, the 
heir to the crown of Scotland was always to 
liold Cumberland of the crown of Enguuid. 
The spot where Dunmail was defeated is 
still marked with a heap of stones, about 
nine miles from Keswics, on the road to 
Ambleside.— West. 82. 

3 It has been disputed whether he was 
assassinated in 946 or 946. But there is a 
charter of Edred, given at the coronation 
of that prince in 946, and several others b^ 
the same, dated in 947.— See Cod. Dipl. ii. 
268, 270, 272. 

1 



the inflated language of a charter 
given on the occasion, was "conse- 
crated at Kingston to the quadri- 
partite government of the Anglo- 
Saxons, Northumbrians^ Pagans, and 
Britons."* 

EDABD. 

The reign of Edred was principally 
distinguished by the final subjugation 
of Northumbria. Immediately after 
his coronation he proceeded to that 
country; and received first from the 
natives, afterwards firom the Scots, 
and lastly from the Cumbrians, the 
usual oaths of fidelity.^ But the 
obedience of the Northumbrians 
lasted only as long as they were over- 
awed by his presence: he was no 
sooner departed, than they expelled 
his officers, and set his authority at 
defiance. Eric, who had been driven 
from Norway by his brother Haco, 
and had wandered for years a pirate 
on the ocean, landed on their coast, 
and was immediately saluted king. 
The news excited the indignation of 
Edred. His first object was to secure 
the important city of York ; and with 
that view he despatohed his chancellor 
Turketul to Archbishop Wulfetan, to 
confirm the wavering fideUty of that 
prelate and the citizens. The king 
soon, afterwards entered Northumbria 
at the head of the men of Wessex and 
Mercia; and by ravaging the lands 

' JElfgive has been sometimes said to 
have been only the king's mistress, because 
in a charter she calls herself concnbina 
regis. But concnbina in the Latin of that 
age had the same meaning: as oonlaterana 
and consors. Most certainly the king's 
mistress would not be called upon to sign 
his charters. By the chroniclers she is 
stvled ** the holy queen," and Ethelwerd, 
wno could not be ignorant, terms her 
Edmund's wife and queen — In eodem anno 
obiit regina Elfgyun Eadmundi regis conjnz 
(lib. iv. c. vi.). She died before the king. 

* Smith's Bed. App. 772. 

5 Flor. 604. West. 189. " The Scots gare 
him their oaths that they would will what- 
ever he should will."— Chron. Sax. 115. Cui 
Northymbri subjiciuntur cuncti, necnon 
Scoti lusjuranda confirmant, immutabilem- 
que fidem.— Ethelw. 482. , 
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severely punished tlie perfidy of the 
rebels. But as he led back his fol- 
lowers, laden with pillage, and unsus- 
picious of danger, the gates of York 
were thrown open in the night; a 
ohosen band of adventurers idlently 
followed his march ; and a division of 
his army was surprised and destroyed. 
To avenge this insult he resumed the 
work of devastation: but his anger 
was appeased by presents, entreaties, 
and submission : and he returned in 
triumph with a long train of captives 
to London. Eric might still perhaps 
have maintained himself in the 
country, had he not been opposed 
by a new competitor, Anlaff, one 
of tbe princes who had fled from 
the sword of Edmund in the last 
reign. The two rivals assembled their 
forces: Anlaff was victorious: and 
the Norwegian with his son and 
brother perished in the wilds of 
Stanemoor by the treachery of Osulf, 
and the sword of Maooo, the son of 
Anlafl:^ 

This was the last struggle of North- 
umbrian independence. Edred re- 
turned with a numerous army, and 
traversed the country without opposi- 
tion. Large and fertile distriots were 
laid desolate: the archbishop, whose 
conduct had greatly irritated the king, 
was immured for a year within the 
castle of Withambury ;' the principal 
noblemen were torn from their de- 

1 Inff. 30, 41. West. 189. MftU. 148. 

> Wnat wu Wolfstan's offence P Accord- 
ing to Ingolf, he wm snspeoted of having 
faroared the rebellion of the NorthTunbrians 
in the second year of Edred*s reign, thonsh 
he had been recalled to hia duty by the 
advice of Torketnl. (Ing. f. 406.) It is 
difficult to understand the narrative of 
Malmsbuzy, who in one place (De Font. iii. 
f. 163, b.) evidently confounds Edmund with 
Edred ; and in another (De Beg. i. 232) sajra 
that he was charged with nvouring his 
countrymen in transfugio. Wendover states 
that several charges were brought asainst 
him, principally that he had punishea with 
death several Durghers of Thetford for the 
murder of the abbot Aldhelm. — ^Wend. Ann. 
961. He was restored to liberty, and to the 
ezeroise of his office, in a council held at 
Dorchester, Wulstano a oustodia solato 



pendants, and carried by the king 
into captivity; the whole province, 
like the rest of En^and, was divided 
into shires, ridings, and wapentakes ; 
and the government was intrusted to 
a number of officers, appointed by 
Edred under the superint^idenoe of 
Osulf, who took the title of earl of 
Northumberland.' 

Edred was afflicted with a lingering 
and painful disease;^ and much of 
the merit of his reign must be attri- 
buted to the counsels of his favourite 
ministers, his chancellor Turketul, 
and Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury. 
Turketul was a dergyman of royal 
descent, the eldest son of Ethelw«rd, 
and the grandson of Alfred. He had 
refused preferment in the church, but 
accepted and retained the office of 
chancellor or secretary to the king, 
under his cousins Ath^tan, Edmund, 
and Edred. His virtues and abilities 
were honoured with the approbation 
of the prince, and the applause of the 
people. He held the first place in the 
royal councils; the most important 
offices, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
were conferred by his advice; and his 
attendance on the sovereign was re- 
quired in every military expedition. 
The important part which he acted 
in the battle of Brunanburh has been 
already noticed.' When he was sent 
by Edred to Archbishop Wolstan, it 
chanced that his road led him by the 

episoopalis honor apud Doraceater restitoi- 
tur. — Hov. Ann. 953. Hence it has been 
said that he was made bishop of Doreheeter ; 
but this cannot be, for he uterwards signed 
charters as before with the title and prece- 
dence of archbishop of York, in the Codex 
Diplomaticus, ii. 304, 6, 6, 317. 
sing. 41. Sim. 166. Walling. 511. 

* Malm. 30. He was for a long time 
unable to take any solid food (Vit. 8. Thax. 
in Act. BS. p. 363) : a most unlocW circiim- 
stance for ui Anglo-Saxon king, of whom it 
was expected that he should be the fore- 
most in the pleasures of the table as w^ as 
the dangers of the field. 

* Ingulf remarks (p. 37), that though he 
led the troops to battle, he reftised to make 
use of arms, because the canons prohibited 
to clergymen the effiuion of Mood. It was, 
howoTer, the doctrine of the age, that an 
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ruins of Croyland, which still afforded 
a miserable shelter to three monks, 
the survivors of the Danish devasta- 
tions. Turketul was affected by the 
piety and resignation of these aged 
anchorites ; and felt a secret desire to 
enter into their society, and to restore 
their monastery to its ancient splen- 
dour. At his return he solidted, and 
after several refusals, obtained, the 
permission of his sovereign. The 
public crier announced to the citizens 
of London that the chancellor, before 
he quitted his office, was anxious to 
discharge all his debts, and to make 
threefold reparation to any person 
whom he might have injured. When 
he had satisfied every demand, he gave 
fifty-four of his mancnrs, the inherit- 
ance which he had received from his 
&ther, to the king, and reserved six 
for the use of his monastery. At 
Croyland he made his monastic pro- 
fession, received the investiture from 
Edred, was blessed by the bishop of 
Dorchester, and the next day by the 
advice of the lawyers resigned the 
abbey with its appurtenances into 
the hands of the sovereign. All the 
lands which formerly belonged to it, 
had, during the Danish wars, been 
seized by Burhred, king of Merda^ 
who annexed a part to the crown, 
and divided the remainder among his 
thanes. The former were cheerfully 
restored by the piety of Edred; of 
the latter several manors were pur- 
chased from the present possessors I7 
TurketuL At the next meeting of 
the witan he received a new grant of 
the whole from the king in the most 
ample form, but with the exception 
of the privilege of sanctuary, which 
he refused, as a violation of justice 
and an incentive to crime. Prom 



this period he spent seven-and-twenty 
years in the discharge of his duties as 
abbot. The zeal of the preceptor was 
rewarded by the proficiency of his 
disciples; and at his death in 975 the 
monks of Croyland formed a nume- 
rous and edifying community.* 

The abbot of Glastonbury, the other 
favourite of Edred, occupies a dis- 
proportionate space in most of our 
modem histories. Nearly related to 
Athelm, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and to Elphege, bishop of Winchester, 
he had been introduced by them a 
candidate for royal favour to the court 
of King Athelstan. But the jealousy 
of rivalai, and the reflections suggested 
by a duigerons illness, diverted the 
thoughts of the young thane from 
worldly pursuits to the monastic 
state ; and having received the order 
of priesthood, he served during several 
years the church of Glastonbury. In 
this situation his zeal, disinterested- 
ness, and charities attracted the notice 
of the public ; by Turketul he was re- 
commended to the favour of Edmund ; 
and that prince bestowed on him 
Glastonbury with its possessions. By 
Edred, Dunstan was not lees respected 
than he had been by his predecessor. 
The new long made him the director 
of his conscience ; deposited with him 
his treasures and the titles to his lands ; 
and earnestly solicited him to accept 
the vacant bishopric of Winchester. 
This preferment he declined; snd, 
while he was more obscurely employed 
in the government of his monastery, 
unexpectedly lost his friend and bene- 
fiictor. The king, whose constitution 
had been enfeebled by frequent returns 
of his disease, expired in the tenth 
year of his reign, and was buried at 
Winchester' November 28. 



exoeption wss allowed in war tmdertaken 
for tne protection of the eonntty agionst a 
pagan invanon. — Ibid. 

1 See iDffuir, 25, 30—41, 62. That the 
orieinid wonk of Ingiidf haa been interpolated 
by Bis txaoaoribert, mnat be admitted. This 



of coniae detracts from ite aathoritj^. But 
mnch of what it narratee respeetmg the 
rqral descent, the riches, and the donations 
offrnrketnl, is confirmed by Orderio, p. 340. 

s Ang. Sao. ii. 90-104. Malm. 30. M0. 
Cleop.l3,Bziii.f.eO. 
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At the aooession of Edred, his nephews 
£dwy and Edgar had been passed by 
on aooount of their childhood ; at hk 
death the elder of the two brothers 
was chosen king by the unanimons 
Toioe of the witan, and entered 
immediately on the full exercise of 
the royal authority.* 

We are assured by the most ancient 
writers that the character of the young 
monarch— he could not be more than 
sixteen or seventeen years of age— was 
already marked by the Tiolenoe of his 
passions. Until he receiTed the regal 
unction, he appeared indeed to listen 
with some deference to the admoni- 
tions of Archbishop Odo ; but firom 
the moment of his coronation he 
ooncdTcd himself above control; and 
on the very day of that ceremony, 
when he was seated at table after 
dinner with the nobility and clergy, 
abruptly left the company, to keep an 
appointment with a &vourite female, 
of the name of Ethelgive, who, with 
her daughter, awaited his coming in 
a neighbouring apartment.' If we 

1 It ia obserrable that the ancioit writers 
almost always speak of oar Idnfrs as eUettd. 
Edwy's grandmother, in her charter (Lye, 
App. iv.), says : " He was chosen, weoren." 
Tne oontemporaiy hiocrapher of Danstan 
(apnd BoU. tom. It. Man, 344) says: Ab 
nniversis Asfflomm principibna commnni 
electione. "He also intimates that Wessex 
and Merda had not yet ooalesoed into one 
Idngdom : ut in tUraque plebe reeom name- 
ros nominaque soppleret elechu (p. 353). 

* Ang. Sao. ii. 83. The name of the 
mother was .fithelgira (sie erat nomen 
ignomtnioan molieiis.— MS. Cleop. p. 76). 

\ Hoio qoedam. natione prsoelsa, inept* 



may listen to the scandal of the age, 
chastity was not her distinguishing 
virtue, nor did her visit to the royal 
youth originate in the most delicate 
motives.' A general murmur spoke 
the indignation of the company. At 
their request, the abbot of Glaston- 
bury, wiUi the prelate Kynsey, entered 
the chamber, and the unwilling prince 
was persuaded or compelled to resume 
his seat By the language of modem 
prejudice the share which Dunstan 
bore in this transaction has been 
described as an attempt to subdue 
the spirit of the king, and a daring 
insult to the royal authority ; but let 
the reader advert to the manners of 
the age, and he will not be surprised, 
if the witan resented the abrupt 
departure of the king, or their mes- 
sengers treated with little ceremony 
the women who had drawn him away. 
The aflOront^ however, sunk deep 
into the mindof Edwy; andDunstan. 
aware how grievously he had offended, 
withdrew after a while firom the 
court, to bury himself in the obscurity 

tamen mnlier per n^ndom familiaritatis 
lenociniam seotando inhwrebst, eot«nas 
▼idelicet qao sese Tel etiam natam snam 
•ab eomuffoU fUulo UU imuetendo toeittret — 
Bepente prosihiit lasdvos ad pradiotnm 
soelaa lenooinii — ^invoierant fllam inter 
ntraaqne rolatantem. — MS. deep. n. 76. 
This writer was a oontemporaiy ; ana it is 
erident from the words in italics that Edwy 
was not then married. Nor does the con« 
trary appear tieoax the Abingdon Charters. 
SapnoBing the sabsoriptions to them gennine, 
it will only follow that the king was married 
when he siKoed the charters, not that be 
was .married on the day of his ooPonatioB. 
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of his cloister.^ But Ethelgive was 
still at hand to keep alive the dis- 
pleasure of her lover ; a remonstrance 
addressed to the king by Archbishop 
Odo was attributed to the suggestion 
of Dunstan, and a resolution was 
taken to dose at once the mouth of 
this importunate monitor. At first 
his monks were urged to rebel against 
him. The attempt failed A party 
of thanes next entered his domain 
in hostile array, drove off the cattle, 
and plundered the abbey. Dunstan 
escaped; but it was in vain that he 
sought an asylum among his friends, 
his footsteps were traced Arom place 
to place, and so keen was the pursuit, 
that the ship which bore him from 
England was still in sight, when 
his enemies appeared on the beach, 
vnth orders, it was said, to deprive 
him of his eyes.^ He reached in 
safety the coast of Planders, was 
received with hospitality by the Earl 
Amulf, and retired to the monastery 
of St. Peter's, in Ghent His two 
abbeys of Glastonbury and Abingdon 
were dissolved by Edwy, and the few 
monks, whom he had collected and 
formed with the view of resuscitating 
the order, were dispersed among their 
fdends and relatives. 

It is unfortunate that wo know not 
the chronological order of the events 
which happened during the reign of 



1 This was probabty some months after 
the ooronatioii; for in 956 he signs an 
undoubted charter of Edwy, with the title 
of dogmatisto (Cod. Dipl. u. 326) ; but this 
is the last time. His name is not to be 
fonnd to anT of the following charters of 
Edwy, thongn they are nnmerons. 

* Ut feront, oonlos illins, si in his maris 
littoribos inveniretur^ ernendo dempsissent. 
— MS. Cleop. 77. Si comprehendi raleret, 
sine nllo respeotn misericordias oonlos ei 
eroi prceoepit. — Eadmer, apnd Bur. 237. 
Farentela mnlieris proseqnens Sancti oonlos 
eruere disponebat.— Wamneford, 643. 

s Bex sub uxors propria slteram adamavit 

qnam et rapnit.... Antistes antem Fhine- 

atico zdo stimnlatns et ira Dei irritatus, re- 
pente cum sociis eqnum ascendit, et ad 
▼illam qua mnlier mansitabat perrenit, 
eamque rapnit, et de regno ^erouxit, re- 
gemqoe dulcibns admonuit verbis pariterque 



Edwy. If we may believe a very 
ancient writer, the king in his second, 
perhaps his third year, was prevailed 
upon to marry ; but at the same time 
he kept a mistress, whom he had 
carried off by force, and whom he had 
placed for security in one of the royal 
villas. The scandal became public, 
and the archbishop, being informed 
of the fact, proceeded suddenly to the 
villa, took possession of the female, 
and sent her under an escort out of 
the kingdom. To Edwy he under- 
took to justify this bold proceeding, 
and with mild and parental language 
exhorted the young king to reform 
his conduct.' But adversity proved a 
more efi&caoious monitor than the 
archbishop. Edwy had abandoned 
himself to the counsels of men, who, 
to secure his favour, pandered to his 
passions. All persons of his kindred 
were removed from court; of many 
thanes the lands were plundered by 
his direction ; of others, the inheri- 
tances were seized; every order of 
men suffered firom illegal exactions; 
and his grandmother, Eadgive, a 
princess revered for her age, rank, 
and character by the whole nation, 
was deprived by him of all her 
property.^ At length the Mercians 
rose in arms against him, and Edwy 
fled for his life.^ According to some 
Anglo-Norman writers, Ethelgive^ 



fisctis, ut ab impiis actibns custodiret se, &c. 
—MS. Kero, E. 1 b. 

* Unde quid maU snocrererit, qnam in- 
fiunis fama populomm aures et ora reple- 
Tcrit, flaeUe eai et 9U taeente videre. Ipsa 
namqne possessiones plurimomm diripere, 
hos et iJlos exhereditare, nugores natu pro- 
scribere, totnmque reffnimi innumeris op- 

Sressionibus oontnrbare festinayit. — ^Apud 
ladmer. in Yit. 8. Dunstani. 236. Col. 
Agrip. 1618. Acoessit his malis ejus nimis 
detestabile malum. Matrem quippe totius 
AngUn nobilitatricem, ecclesiarnm eonsola- 
trioem, et sustentatrioem oppressorum— in 
immensnm afflixit, ao rastatis rebus ad ipsam 

Sertinentibus, ab eo statu in quo esse sole- 
at, sevus et cmdelis degecit. — Ead. ibid. 
Atavam snam pnedari procepit. — MS.Oleop. 
78. EadgiTc states the same in her charter 
published by Lye. — Lye, App. iv. 
5 Factum est ut' in prstereuntibos anus 
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whether they meta the female men- 
tioned in the history of his corona- 
tion, or some other of the same name 
— accompanied him in his flig^t^ hut 
was surprised hy his pursuers, and 
cruelly put to death.' The king had 
the good fortune to cross the Thames, 
and to save himself in Wessex. The 
Mercians chose his brother Edgar for 
their king ; and the men of Kent and 
Wessex, unwilling to prolong a dvil 
and diaastrous contest for his sake, 
assented to a general meeting of 
thfloies from both nations, in which it 
was determined that the Thames 
should form the boundary between 
the aeparate dominions of the two 
brothers. Edwy governed his portion 
in peace, and to the satisfiictdon of 
his subjects, but died prematurely in 
959 or 960.3 

To account for the revolution which 
transferred the sceptre of Merda from 
the hands of Edwy to those of Edgpur, 
modem writers have set aside the 
authority of the original historians, 
and supplied its place with conjectures 
of their own. By one we are told 
that Dunstan, panting for revenge, 
hastened from Flanders, and intrigued 
with the northern thanes ; by another, 
that the monks of Meroia, fearing the 
same fate which had befallen their 
bret^en in Wessex, preached up the 
duty of revolt ; by a third, that the 
insurrection was owing to the political 
influence of Archbishop Odo. But 
not one of these fictions can bear the 
test of inquiry. It is certain that 
Dunstan did not leave the place of 
his banishment till after the partition 
of the kingdom between the two 
brothers ; that there existed no Bene- 
dictine monastery in Mercia^ on which 
Edwy could wreak his vengeance, and 



penitnt % bmmali popnlo rdinqueretor oon- 
t4Bmptai, qaam ia oommiaao Kgimine inn- 
pienter Offiwet, aagMes et sapientes odio 
▼aaitatia cunMrdemf, et ignaroa qoosqne sibi 
nmilea stodio dilectionit Mbdtoeiu.— MS. 



that Odo, with the men of Kent, 
among whom his influence chiefly 
lay, continued the faithful subject of 
that prince, constantly attending his 
court, and subscribing to his charters 
till 969. If Edwy forfeited the crown 
of Mercia^ it was owing to his own 
lawless and oppressive conduct^ which 
was not confined to a few moiUcs, but 
extended to his grandmother, his 
kindred, the friends of his late uncle, 
and the principal thanes of bis 
kingdom. 

BDGAB. 

Edgar was still in the cradle, when 
he lost his mother Elfgiva. By bis 
father the infimt was intrusted to the 
care of Alfwena^ the wife of Athel- 
stan, an East- Anglian ealdorman, who 
from his royal descent and extensive 
authority had obtained the surname 
of the "half-king." The young prince 
was educated with their children; 
and was, it is probable, indebted to 
the family for his elevation to the 
throne of Merda^ in opposition to his 
brother Edwy. Athelstan, a little 
befbre his death, entered the monaa- 
tery of Olastonbury; his four sons, 
Ethelwold, Alfwold, Athelsin, and 
Ailwin, long continued to be the 
favourite counsellors of Edgar.' 

One of the first measures of the 
new king, or rather of his ministers 
(for he was only in his fourteenth 
year), was to recall from exile the 
abbot of Glastonbury. His posses- 
sions, which lay in the dominions of 
Edwy, he could not recover; but he 
was retained in an honourable atna- 
tion at court near the person of 
Edgar. When the witan assembled, 
he opened the session with a disoouiBe, 
which excited the admiration of his 
hearers ; received at their unanimous 



1 Aug. See. ii. 106. 

' Sicque uniTeno popnlo tettanta poblieft 
rea regum ex deflnitione nnganinm nogrcyala 
est, nt famoaom flnmen ^ranenaa raguna 
djaterminarat ambomm.— MS. Oloop. 78. 

sHi8t.Saiii«B.887,88a. 
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reqiiest the einsoopal oonBOcrition ; 
and on the death of the bidiiop of 
Woroester, was appointed sucoessor 
to that prelate. Tlae next year the 
church of London became vacant; 
and he accepted, though with reluc- 
toDce, the administration of that 
diocese.* 

The thanes of Wessez, after the 
death of Edwy, offered the throne to 
Edgar ; and the two Mngdoms were 
again united under the same monarch. 
The oppressiYe acts of the late govem- 
ment were now solemnly annulled. 
Edgive, the relict of Edwaid, reooTered 
her patrimony ; Bunstan was re-esta- 
blished in the possession of Glaston- 
bury and Abingdon ; and ample re- 
paration was made to the thanes, who 
had suffered from the passion or re- 
sentment of Edwy.' One of the last 
acts of that prince had been to nomi- 
nate Byrhtelm, bishop of Sherborne, 
to the metropolitical see of Oanter- 
bury. Perhaps the ministers of Edgar 
were unwilling to see a fiivourite of 
his brother at the head of the English 
chureh ; certain it is that in the 
assembly of the witan his want of 
^gour was alleged as a proof of in- 
capacity ; and that Byrhtelm returned 
with disgrace to the church, from 
which he had been promoted. Dun- 
stan, who was selected in his place, 
repaired to Bome, and obtained the 
pallium from John XII. He re- 
signed the bishopric of London in 
favour of JBl&taii, that of Worcester 
in favour of Oswald, the nephew of 
Odo.» 

Edgar has recelTed fh)m posterity 
the surname of ** the PeacefuL" 
During the sixteen years of his reign 
he was never compelled to unsheath 
the sword against either a fordgn or 
a domestic enemy. The circumstance 
is the more remarkable, if we consider 

1 MS. Cleop. 7B, 79. Oabern. 107. Wal- 
lingford, 64i. > MB. Cleop. 79. 

« MS. CSeop. 79. Osb. 109. Whsrton 
^Ang. Sac. ii. 197, not.) infbn from the 



the lot of the kings who preceded, or 
followed hiuL His predecessors, 
during the long lapse of one hundred 
and fifty years, scarcely enjoyed an 
interval of repose from the repeated, 
and often formidable, invasions of the 
Northmen. Of his successors, his son 
was driven by them into Normandy; 
his grandson was compelled to share 
the throne with a foreign chieftain; 
and his descendants in the third 
degree lived in exile, while the 
English sceptre was wielded by a race 
of Danish sovereigns. This long 
interval of tranquiUity, the peculiar 
fehcity of Edgar, aroee partly from 
the policy of his uncle Edred, partly 
from liis own good fortune and the 
vigour of lus coundls. 

The population of Northumbria 
was composed in a great proportion 
of Danes, or the posterity of Danes. 
Animosi^ against their southern 
neighbours, and affection for their 
own kinsnoen, induced them f^ 
quently to invite, always to assist, the 
invadem. By Edred, indeed, th^ 
had been completely subdued ; but it 
is probable that their submission 
would only have been temporary, had 
not circumstances connected their 
interests with the prosperity of the 
new king. Edgar had been educated 
among the Danes of East Anglia; the 
Northumbrians had united with that 
people and the Mercians to raise him 
to the throne; and they respected 
him as a king whom they had not 
only chosen for themselves, but had 
imposed on the hostile kingdom ot 
Wessex. He, whether it were through 
gratitude or policy, paid to them on 
all occasions tlie most marked atten- 
tion; and the only blot which the 
southern annalists could discover in 
his character, was his partiality for 
the manners, and his zeal for the wel- 



worda of Oabern (p. 110), that Dnnstaa poe- 
aeaaed Rochester with Gsnterbory. This it 
a miatake. Oabern aaya the contrary. So 
alao doea Badiner, 21^ 
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fare, of his Daniflh sabjectB.^ Still he 
appears to have kept a watchful eye 
over their oonduot ; and on the death 
of Osolf, their first earl, his jealous 
taught him to diminish the power of 
the Northumbrians by dividing the 
aountry into two earldoms ; of which 
he gave one, extending from the 
Humber as fSur as the Tees, to Oslac ; 
and the other, comprising the lands 
on the north of that riyer, to Eadulfl' 
Soon after this division the witan 
assembled at York, and Edgar ad- 
dressed them in language, which, 
while it suited his own dignity, was 
soothing to the vanity of a high- 
spirited people : *' It is my will," said 
the king, ''that with respect to worldly 
rights, the Banes choose for them- 
selves such laws as are best ; and that 
the English observe the statutes 
which I and my counsellers have 
added to the ancient dooms. But 
one thing I would have to be common 
to all my people, English, Danes, and 
Britons, in every part of my empire ; 
that both rich and poor possess in 
peace wliat they have rightfully ac- 
quired ; and that no thief find a place 
where he may secure the property 
which he has stolen." After a few 
regulations for this purpose, he pro- 
ceeds : *' Again it is my will that the 
Danes select for themselves the best 
laws in their power. This permission 
I have granted you, and will grant 
you, as long as I Uve, for the fidelity 
which you have always borne to me. 
Among the English I and my witan 
have fixed proportionate fines for 
different transgressions; and my wish 
is that you do the same witii dis- 
cretion and for my interest. And let 



^ CfaroD. Sax. 116. In hoc tamen peeca- 
bat, quod paganoa eoa, qm in hao patna sub 
eo deffebant, nimia ILrmaTit, et extraneoa 
buo aaductoa plua eqoo diligena Talde cor- 
roboraTit.— Hunt. 204. 

s WaUinff. 644. HoTed. 242. This writer 
makes the TTyne the dinsion between the 
oonntiea. 

* Leg. Saz.80,.82. Thorpe, i. 272. JOfere 



the Earl Oslac and all the military 
men, who dwell in this earldom, 
observe it; and let copies be made, 
and sent to the ealdormen JSlfere and 
jSSgilwin, that it may come to the 
knowledge of all, both rich and poor. 
As long as I live, I will be to you a 
faithful lord, and most kind to all 
who shall be careful to keep my 
peace,*" 

But Edgar, to preserve the tranquil- 
lity of his dominions, did not depend 
solely on the fidelity of the North- 
umbrians. Every year, about the 
commencement of summer, when the 
sea-kings issued forth in quest of ad- 
ventures, directions were given for 
the ship-fyrd, or naval expedition. 
A fleet of three hundred and six^ 
sail was divided into three squadrons, 
stationed on the three coasts of the 
island; and the king, successively 
embarking in each, made by sea the 
circuit of his dominions. This an- 
nual parade of his power intimidated 
the northern chieftains, who con- 
ducted their piratical hosts to other 
shores, where they were equally 
tempted by the hope of plunder, and 
less dismayed by the probability of 
resistance.^ 

Proud of his ascendancy, Edgar 
assumed the most loffcy titles. He 
styled himself king of the English, 
and of all the nations dwelling 
around, monarch of all Albion and of 
the kings of the isles.^ We are as- 
sured that the princes of the Scota 
and Britons did him service as vas- 
sals;^ and, if we may believe one of 
his charters, all the islands between 
Britain and Norway, the city of 
Dublin, and the greater part of Ire- 



was ealdorman of the Danes in the north of 
Mercia, iBgilwin or Aylwin of those in Sast 
Anglia. 

« Malm. 33. Sim. 160. Mailros, ISO. 
These writers make the ships amount to 
3,000. The nnmber appears to me enor- 
mous. I have therefore retrenched a dpher. 

B Ing. 42, 46, 47. Bed. App. 776. 

6 Hunt. 204. Sun. 168. West. 192. 
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land, had submitted to his authority.* 
In Ueu of the tribute whioh his 
predecessors had imposed on the 
Welsh, he exacted an annual present 
of the heads of three hundred wolves: 
and so effectual was the expedient, 
that in four years that race of fero- 
cious animals was entirely extirpated.' 
At the invitation of .Alfei, bishop of 
Durham, and the two earls of North- 
umbria, Kenneth, lung of Scotland, 
vt^ited Edgar in London. From the 
English monarch he received valuable 
presents, silks, rings, and gems, and 
one hundred ounces of pure gold ; but 
the principal ofaiject of his journey 
was to soUdt as a &vour, or to 
demand as a right, the cession of the 
province of Lothian. It formerly 
belonged to the Northumbrian lungs, 
who had pushed their conquests and 
colonies to the Frith of Forth ;' but 
its proximity to the Scots exposed it 
to frequent inroads, and its remote- 
ness from the present seat of govern- 
ment rendered it unproductive to the 
royal treasury. By Edgar the matter 
was referred to his ministers, who 
were induced by the poverty and dis- 
tance of the province to decide in 
favour of Kenneth. Lothian was 
transferred to the crown of Scotland, 
on the condition that its inhabitants 
should be permitted to retain their 
language, laws, and customs;^ and 
the Scottish prince obtained an ad- 
ditional grant of twelve manors in 
different parts of England for his 
accommodation, as often as he came 
to do homage to the Saxon Bretwalda. 
In the internal administration of 
the government, Edgar exhibited an 
example worthy the imitation of sub- 

1 Dug. i. 140. « Malm. 32. Csnd. 66. 

* Bede, speakiog of Aberoom, Bays : In 
monastezio ^bbercomig, posito qnidem in 
regione Anglomm, sed in Tioinia freti, ^nod 
Anglonun terras Fiotoromqae diatenmnat. 
—Bed. ir. 26. 

« Walling. 645. West. 193. Does not 
this sufficiently aooonnt for the prevalence 
of the English language in the lowlimds of 



sequent kings. He usually spent the 
winter months in making progresses 
through the different counties, every- 
where refonning abuses, inquiring 
into the conduct of the magistrates, 
and listening to the complaints of the 
people. He was most anxious that 
the poor should obtain justice equally 
with the rich. By his authorily 
family feuds were suppressed, and 
men were compelled to submit the 
decision of their quarrels to the legal 
tribunals. He restored the coinage 
to its legitimate weight and purity; 
enforced the punishment of exile 
against malefiEMstors. convicted of atro- 
cious offences, and almost extin- 
guished the crime of robbery, by the 
vigilance with which he caused the 
guilty to be pursued, and by the im- 
pediments which his laws opposed to 
the transfer of stolen property.' The 
inhabitants of Thanet had long been 
addicted to acts of piracy. In 969 
they plundered several merchant- 
ships on their voyage from York : but 
the ealdorman of Kent, by order of 
the king, immediately entered the 
isle, pillaged the country, and hanged 
the most guilty; one of the many 
instances of military execution, which 
in that age the state of society and 
the imperfection of judicial pro- 
ceedings might perhaps render ex- 
pedient.^ 

The tranquillity of Edgar's reign, 
his undisputed superiority over the 
neighbouring princes, and his atten- 
tion to the welfSEure of his people, have 
contributed to throw a lustre around 
his memory: the reformation of the 
Church, undertalcen by the prelates, 
and effected with the aid of his 



Scotland? The presence of Kenneth m 
London is attested by his subscription to a 
charter in the Monasticon, i. 27. 

» Leg. Sax. 77, 80. MS. Caeop. 79. Obs. 
110. Chron, Sax. 116. Mailros, 160. Malm. 
32,33. 

6 Chron. Sax. 121. West. 192. Non nt 
hostis insaniens, sed ut rex malo mala 
puniens. — Hunt. 204. 
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raflioritj, tfagofl^ it 
with gnlitade bj hk oontenponnM, 
has been marked withmuiMrited can- 
sore hj modem wiiteriL The Bamsh 
invaaioii had both relaxed the ainem 
of eodeeiafltioal diadpliiie, and dia- 
aolved ttie gre a te r numlwr of the 
monaatio and clerical ealaMldwnentB. 
l%e moat opulent monasteries had 
been laid in rains hj the rvpm^ of 
tiie barbarians: and their lands, wil^ 
out an owner, had been aeiaed bf ttie 
crown, or had been divided amonK the 
nearest and most powerftil thanes. 
Under former kings, eflforts had been 
made to restore the monastic order, 
bat they had proved ineflbotaaL The 
prejadioes against it were noorished 
l^ the great proprietors now in pos- 
session of its ancient revenaes ; even 
the monastery of Ethelingey, which 
Alfred had peopled with foreign 
monks, had been gradaally deserted ; 
and the two abbeys of Ghstonbary 
and Abingdon, the froits of the seal 
of Dunstan, h»d been dissolved by the 
resentment <^ Edwy. The derksal 
order was more fortanate. Thoagfa 
shattered and disfigured, it had snr- 
vived the tempest But the friends 
of religioas severity, when they com- 
pared the clergy of their day with the 
clergy of ancient times, eaw much in 
their conduct to lament and correct 
Pormerly they lived in communities 
onder particular regulations: and 
their seclunon frt>m temporal par- 
suits insured the fiuthfid disohirge of 
their spiritual functions. But during 
the Danish wars they had been 
dispersed amidst their rektives, had 
divided among themselves the reve- 
nues of their respective churches, 
and, substituting others for the per- 
formance of the service, indulged in 
the pleasures and dissipation of the 
laity. But that which gave particular 
offence to the more devoat was their 



1 Bed. i. 27; T. 21. Wilk. Con. p. 112, 
133,134,131 



It is most certain, that 
doling the first two oenturies of the 
Saxon churohthe profeadonof celifaa<7 
was required from every dergyman 
advanoed to the orders of priest^ or 
deaoon, or sab-deacon: ' but amid the 
horrorB of snccesuve invasions the 
iigunotions of the canons had been 
overlooked or oontenmed; and, on 
many occasions, necessity compelled 
ttie prelates to ordain, for the derioal 
functions, persons who had already 
engaged in the state o( matrimony. 
Similar causes had produced similnr 
effects in ttie maritime provinces of 
Gaol: and Dunstan had witnessed, 
during his exUe, the successfril efforts 
of the abbot Gerard to restore the 
ancient discipline in tiie churches of 
Flanders.' Animated l^ his example^ 
the metropolitaa made a first essay to 
raise the monastic e^blishments from 
their ruins; and his labours were 
sealoody seconded by two active oo- 
operators, the bishqps Oswald and 
Ethelwold. The former govwned tiie 
church of Worcester: tiie latter, his 
ikvourite disciple, had been plsoed at 
his request in the see of Winchester. 
To them Sdgar was induced to sefl, 
or grant, the lands of the monasteries, 
which lud fallen to the crown; and 
of those which remained in the hands 
of individuals, a pcnrtion was re- 
covered by purchase, and still more 
by the voluntary resignation of the 
possessors. Persons were soon found 
ready to embrace an institute recom- 
mended by the preLates, and sanc- 
tioned by tiie king : as frst as build- 
iDgi could be erected, they were filled 
with colonies of monks and their 
novices; and within a few years the 
great abbeys of Ely, Peterboroaf^ 
Th<»ney, and Malmsbury, rose from 
their ashes, and recovered the opu- 
lence and the splendour which they 
had formerly enjoyed. 



s Tito Bancti Oenrdi, B«e. ▼. Bened. 
p. 272, 
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The next object of the metropolitan 
was the Teformation of the more 
dissolute among the clergy, prindpally 
in the two dioceses of Winchester and 
Worcester. Por this purpose a com- 
mission was obtained from Some ; and 
a law was enacted, that every priest, 
deacon, and subdeaoon should live 
chastely, or be ejected, from his 
benefice.* Oswald, whose zeal was 
tempered with lenity, soon conyerted 
the canons of his cathedral and of 
Wincheloomb into communities of 
monks. Ethelwold met with a more 
stubborn resistance; and after a con- 
siderable delay was compelled to recur 
to the ciyll magistrate. Armed with 
the royal authority, he snccessiTely 
transferred the prebendaries to othor 
situations which he had prepared for 
them in his diocese,' and supplied 
their places with monks whom he 
had selected frx>m his favourite con- 
vent at Abingdon. There was no- 
thing now to arrest the progress of 
monachism. The laity had caught 
the spirit of the prelates: several 
opulent noblemen erected monas- 
teries on their respective demesnes; 
and the king publicly gloried in the 
assertion, that though the order was 
nearly extinct at his accession, almost 
fifty abbeys had been established 
during his reign.^ 

It was the pride of Edgar to dis- 
play his opulence and authority ; to 
be surrounded by prelates, nobles, 
and the princes his vassals ; and to 

I Eadmer, 200. Wfflc. Con. 299, 247. I 
ha,TB omitted the celebrated speech attri- 
buted to Bdgar on this ocoanon, beoause it 
ia probably a declamation oomposed by soma 
rhetorician. 

* We are told that some of the ejected 
prebendaries reclaimed the lands of wfaicH 
th^ had been deprived ; that in a council 
at Winchester, Dnnstan was inclined, at the 
prayer of the king and nobility, to allow 
them another trial : but that he was deterred 
by a sopematural voice from a onsciflz, 
Mjinfi — "Make no chang;e. Your former 
decision was right." I mention this fable, 
because it occupies a prominent place in 
most modem histories, but is. not to be 



distrHmte among them presents of 
greater or less valae in proportion to 
their respective ranks. Hence it will 
excite surprise that a prince of this 
character, living in an age which 
attached so much importance to the 
regal unction, should have permitted 
thirteen years of his reign to elapse 
before he was crowned: near is it less 
extraordinary that, of the many his- 
torians who relate the drcumstaBce, 
not one has thought proper to assign 
the reason. The ceremony was at 
length performed at Bath with the 
usual solemnity, and in the presence 
of an immense concourse of spectators 
(11 May, 978). Thence he proceeded 
on board the fleet, and after a long 
cruiBe repaired to Chester to receive 
the homage of eight princes, Kenneth, 
king of Scotland, his son Malcolm of 
Cumberland, Mac Orho of Anglesey 
and the isles, Jukil of Westmoreland, 
Jago of QaUoway, and Howel, Dyfri- 
wal, and Griffith of Wales. The 
ceremony was <^ened with a splendid 
procesnon by water on the Bee. 
Edgar stepping into his barge seated 
himself at the helm: and the vaanl 
kings taking the oars rowed him to 
the church of St. John the Baptist; 
the prelates and thanes followed in 
their barges, while the banks were 
lined with spectators and the air re- 
sounded with acclamations. At his 
return he is said to have observed to 
those around him: "My successors 
may think themselves kings, when 



found in any Anglo-Saxon writ«r, not eroi 
in Bridferth's contemporary Idfe of St. 
Dnnstan, or Wulfttan's life of St. Ethel- 
wold. We are indebted for it to writers 
after the Conquest. 

s Chron. Sax. 117. Ingulf, 46, 47. Osbem, 
111. Wolatan, Yit. Ethelwoldi, Sli. Ead. 
200. Hist. Bames. 400. The rule observed 
in all these monasteries was that of St. 
Benedict, with the addition of a few nationsl 
customs. — Apost. Bened. App. par. 3, p. 80. 
The Benedictine monks were first introduced 
among the l^orthumbrians in 661 (Edd. Yit. 
Wilf. xIt.), among the West Saxons in 676 
(Malm.de Font. ▼.344,368,356), and amontf 
the Mercians in 700 (Wilk. Con. p. 71). 
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th«7 can oommand the Mfrice of the 
like number ofprinoes."' 

Edgar had happily no opportunity 
of acquiring miUtary glory; but on 
one ocoaaion he is said to haye proved 
that he was not deficient in personal 
courage. Kenneth, alluding to his 
spare form and low stature, had said 
that it was a disgrace to so many 
braye men to obey the authority of a 
dwarf. The words were reported to 
the Idng, who, dissembling his anger, 
conducted Kenneth into a neighbour- 
ing wood, and bade him draw his 
sword, and learn who was the fitter to 
command the other. The king of 
Soots apologized for the jest, and dis- 
armed his resentment.' 

Edgar lived only two years after 
his coronation, and died in 975.' Like 
the other princes of his family, he 
married at a very early age. HIb 
first wife, Elfleda the Fair, survived 
their union but two years, and left 
h\m a son, Edward, who succeeded 
h\m. By his second wife ElMda^ the 
daughter of Ordgar, earl of Devon- 
shire, he luid two sons, Edmund, who 
died in his infancy, and Ethelred, who 
ascended the throne after the murder 
of Edward. Most writers have con- 
tented themselves with telling us that 
the king married Elfrida after the 
deal^ of Ethelwold, her first husband; 
but Malmsbury, on the faith of an 
ancient ballad, has transmitted to us 
a story probably invented by his 
enemies. According to this account, 
Elfhda was possessed, as the heroine 
of every romance should be, of unpa- 



1 Chron. Sax. 121. MailroB, 160. Flor. 
007. West. 192. 

s Mftlm. 82. 

* Chron. Sax. 122. The Chronicle haa 
preserred parts of the poems made on the 
occasion. I shall offer a literal Tersion of 
some passaces to the curiosity of the reader. 
*' Here ended his earthly j<^s Edgar Eng* 
land's king ; and chose the light of another 
world, beanteons and happy. Here Edgar 
departed, the roler of the Ingles, the joy of 
the West Saxons, the defender of the Mer- 
oiaDB. That was known a&r among manj 
natioDB. EingB beyond the baths of the sea- 



ralleled beauty and accomplishments. 
Edgar commissioned Ethelwold, the 
son of his foster-fiftther Athelstan, and 
his favourite minister, to visit Ordgar, 
and report his opinion of the daughter. 
The heart of the ealdorman was cap- 
tivated. He forgot his duty, wooed 
and married Elfhda» and on his 
return informed his master, that, 
though she might grace the house of 
a sulject, she did not become the 
splendour of a throne. But the se- 
cret was quickly betrayed; it reached 
the ears of the king, and he an- 
nounced to his astonished fiivourite 
that he intended to visit the bride. 
Ethelwold had now recourse to tears 
and entreaties. He disclosed to his 
wife the whole transaction, and con- 
jured her to conceal her beauty from 
the eyes of the king. But Elfjrida 
had ceased to love, and he appeared 
to her in the light of an enemy, since 
he had deprived her of a crown. She 
received the king in her gayest attire, 
and employed all her arts to engage his 
notice and win lus affections. Edgar 
retired, convinced of the perfidy of his 
iheud, and of the superior beauty of 
the lady. For a while he disguised his 
intentions, but took the opportunity* 
while they were hunting together in 
the forest of Wherwell, to run his 
spear through the body of Ethelwold. 
It is needless to add, that he married 
the widow.^ 

I should not have noticed this tale, 
so improbable in itself, and supported 
by such questionable evidence, had 
it not found a place in most of our 

fowl worshipped him far and wide : th^ 
bowed to the ling as one of their own kin. 
There was no fleet so proud, Uiere was no 
host so strong, as to seek food in England, 
while this noble king ruled the kingdom. 
He reared up Ood's honour, he lored Qod'a 
law, he preserved the people's PMoe, the 
best of aU the kings that were before in the 
memoiy of man. And God was his helper : 
and Ungs and earls bowed to him : and ther 
obcrred his will : and without battle he ruled 
all as he willed."— p. 116, 122. 

« Chron. Sax. 124. Halm. i. 268. Her. 
606. Hunt. 201. Mailros, 161. 
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modem histories. There is another, 
which is better aatiientioated, and 
attributes to Edgar the violation of 
Wulfrith, a young lady educated in 
the convent of Wilton, who to elude 
his pursuit, had covered herself with 
the veil of one of the sisters. She 
bore him a daughter, Editha, after- 
wards abbess of Wilton. For this 
offence the king was severely reproved 
by the archbishop, and submitted to 
a course of penance during the term 
of seven years. 

EDWABD THE lliBTYR. 

It was unfortunate that the two 
sons of Edgar were children at the 
time of their father's death. Edward 
bad reached his thirteenth, Ethelred 
only his seventh year. There could 
be no doubt of Edward's claim to the 
crown; the right of primogeniture, 
the will of his father, and the extreme 
youth of his brother, all pleaded in 
his favour. Yet his succession was 
opposed by a party, who objected to 
his character, that he was of a harsh 
and cruel disposition; and to his 
birth, that he was bom before either 
his father or mother had been 
<^^wn6d. At the head of the faction 
was Elfrida, whose ambition hoped to 
obtain the sceptre for her own son, 
and who, to strengthen his interests, 
openly proclaimed herself the pa- 
troness of the ejected clergy. The 
pretensions of Ethelred were espoused 
by them, by their numerous partisans, 
and in particular by Alfere, the 
powerful earl of Mercia; while, on 
the other hand, all the 'prelates, and 
the earls of Essex and East Anglia, 
maintained with equal obstinacy the 
superior claim of Edward. The con- 
troversy threatened to involve the 
nation in the horrors of civil war. 
Alfere wrested from the monks their 

1 ChroQ. Sax. 123. Mailros, 161. Ingnlf, 
M. Hist. Kamea. 142, 413. Malm. 39. 

* ChroD. Sax. 124, 126. In;. 64. Malm. 
34. Langtoft, p. 628, edit. Heame. 



new establishments in Mercia ; Oslao 
of Northumbria was driven by his 
enemies into exile; and Alfwin and 
Alfwold armed the East Anglians in 
their own defence. At length a 
general meeting of the witan was 
held; and Dunstan so victoriously 
proved the right of Edward, that he 
was chosen king without fUrther op- 
position, and was crowned with the 
usual solemnity.^ 

The young prince did not sway the 
sceptre four years. His constitution 
and his virtues promised a long and 
prosperous reign; the ambition of 
Elfrida cut short his days, and blasted 
the hopes of his subjects. One mom- 
ing as he was hunting, he stopped at 
Corfe Castle, in Dorsetshire, the resi- 
dence of his stepmother. While the 
unsuspicious prince was in the act 
of drinking a cup of mead on horse- 
back, he was stabbed in the belly by 
an assassin. He immediately put 
spurs to his horse, but his bowels 
protrading from the wound, he sank 
from his seat, and was dragged by the 
stinrup. His servants following the 
track of his blood, found him breath- 
less, and buried him privately at 
Wareham (18 March, 978). A few 
years later,I>unstan and Alfere took up 
his remains, and interred them with 
royal magnificence at Shaftesbury.' 

During his reign happened the 
tragic catastrophe at Oalne, which has 
furnished some historians with a 
pretext for accusing the primate of 
impiety and murder. According to 
some Anglo-Norman historians, on 
the death of certain of the ejected 
prebendaries of Winchester, their 
heirs advanced a claim to the lands, 
of which the prebendaries had been 
deprived; and retained at a great 
expense a celebrated orator, named 
Beorahelm, to plead their cause.'' It 



' These Anglo-Norman historians are 
Osbern and Eadmer, who wrote from docu- 
ments, which, on their own showing, were 
far from authentic.— Ang. Sax. ii. 88, 211. 
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mm heard before tbe king and witen 
ftt C^e, when Banatan, if we may 
belieye modem wnten, had the im- 
pudence to fkfaricale a miracle in 
defence of the monka. By his ordera, 
as they tell na, the floor of the room, 
deatined to contain the membera of 
the conncil, was looaened from the 
walls; during the deUberation« the 
temporary anpporta were removed; 
and while the primate waa secure in 
hia seat aboTC, the rest of the assembly 
were precipitated to the ground. 
Yet if we diveat the fiict of its modem 
embellishments, it will be reduced to 
thia : that the floor sank under the 
accumulated weight of the crowd; 
and that the arehlnshop had the 
good fortune to support himaelf by 
a beam, whilst of the others aome 
were killed, and many were hurt 
by the faO.' More than this waa 
unknown to any ancient historian ; 
the oontriyance and object aacribed 
to Dunstan are the fictiona of recent 
historians. 

BTHELSED. 

Elfrida now reaped the haireat of 
her Crimea and ambition. By the 
death of Edward there remained but 
one prince of the blood royal ; and 
the absence of other claimants com- 
pelled the prelatea and thanea, though 
with no small reluctance, to bestow 

Both agree that the controreray at Oalne 
ooncerned only Uie children of the deoeaaed 
prebendaries of Winsheeter. Per aacces- 
nonem filiomm (Osb. 112). Illis hnio -7it» 
•nbtraetis fllii eomm enpientea reenperare 
mm perdiderant in parentibos raia f JBadm. 
2S0) . I mention thia beoanae it is customary 
to represent the eanse heard at Calne as the 
oanse of the whole body of ejected dergj. 
The expelled dergr, says Dr. Lappenberg, 
had fled to SooUand, and now broaght back 
wiUi them from that oottntnr the excellent 
Boottish bishop Beomhefan for the purpose 
of aidinfl: them with his talents against Dun- 
stua.— Thorpe's Lapfpenberg, ii. 146. Beom- 
helm is an Anffloooazon name. How he 
oame to be a Scottish or Irish bishop is 
vnknown. Eadmer says : Scotiam miserunt, 
et inde onendam pnegrandis, ut fama 
ferebat, eJoqiieati» Timm, Beomelmnm 



the crown on the son of the mur- 
deress.' The ceremony was per- 
fixrmed at Kingston, on the Sunday 
after Easter (14 April, 978); and the 
following is the oath which was 
administered to the king by Arch- 
bishop Dunstan, preiiously to the 
coronation. '*In the name of the 
most holy Trinity I promise, firat^ 
that the churoh of God and all Chria- 
tian people shall eigoy true peace 
under my government; secondly, 
that I will prohibit all manner of 
rapine and injustice to men of every 
condition; thirdly, that in all judg- 
ments I will cause equity to be united 
with meroy, tiiat the most clement 
God may, through his eternal mercy, 
forgive us alL Amen."' 

Ethelred was only ten years of age, 
handsome in person, and amiable in 
disposition. But his spirit had been 
broken by the violence and barbarity 
of his mother. When he wept at the 
untimely death of Edward, she con- 
sidered his tears a reproach to herself 
and punished him so severely, that 
hia lifb waa thought to be in danger. 
But as he advanced in agei, her in- 
fluence gradually declined; and ahe 
at last bade fiurewell to the court, and 
built the two monasteries of Ambres- 
bury and WhorweL In one of theae 
she spent the remainder of her daya, 
bewailing her past misconduct^ and 



nonnno, magno oondactmn prctio addnx« 
enmt.— Ang. Baz. ii. 220. The elainuKnta 
were the sons of the prebendaries ejected 
from Winchester, and^ pretended an here- 
ditary right to the lanoa formerly hdd by 
their fsthers. 

1 Chron. Sax. 124. Mahn. 84. Vkn. e08. 
Hnnt.204. Mail. 161. 

* A weak attempt was made to raise an 
opposition in favour of Edithe, the natural 
daughter of Edgarbr Wnlfrith. She heraelf 
rejected the offer.— Vit. S. Badgithse, in Act. 
8S. Bened. p. 638. 

s Hick. Oram, pnef.— MS. dand. A. 3. 
It is in substance the same oath which had 
long been taken bj Christian kings among 
the northern nations.— See ICaitene, ii. 188, 
197, 199, 211. 
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endeaYonring to atone for the scandal 
which she had giyen, bj the publicity 
of her repentance.* 

The reign of her son was long and 
unfortunate. Though gniltless him- 
self, he enjoyed the benefit of Edward's 
niurder,and, on that account, appeared 
on the throne stained with the blood 
of an elder and unoffending brother. 
Even in his youth he did not possess 
the affection of his subjects; during 
his manhood, he incurred their hatred 
by his apathy for thdr sufferings, his 
disinclination for busLness, and his 
immoderate Ioyo of pleasure. The 
northern pirates, who had long re- 
spected the coasts of England, soon 
^Qsooyered the distracted state of the 
kingdom; the depredations of the 
last century were renewed with still 
greater success; and, as if heaYen had 
conspired with men to avenge the 
blood of Edward, the horrors of inva- 
sion were aggravated by several years 
of scarcity, by a conta^us distemper 
among the cattle, and a dysentery 
most fotal to the human species. It 
would be difficult to select a period in 
English history, in which the nation 
was visited with such a multiplicity 
<^ calamitieB, as during the pro^acted 
reign of Ethehred.' 

The profession of piracy among the 
Northmen had, in tiie last century, 
received many oonaderable checks. 
The vigilance with which the coasts 
of Gaul and Britain were guarded 
had diminished the chances of success : 
the more opulent adventurers, willing 
to enjoy the fruits of their plunder, 
sought to excite a spirit of industry 
among their countrymen ; and power- 
ful princes had arisen, who, for their 
own security, laboured to put down 
the futhless and ferocious sea-kings. 
A few chieftains, however, still fol- 
lowed the example of their lathers; 
and one of these covers in 980, ven- 
tured to make a descent near South- 



1 MaJtti. 34. West, ad urn. 976. 



ampton. His temerity was rewarded 
with an ample booty. With similar 
success he repeated the attempt on 
the Isle of Thanet ; and in succeeding 
years the coasts of Cornwall md 
Devonshire, then the Isle of Port- 
land, aftennods Watohet in Somerset- 
shire, were successiYely visited and 
plundered by the barbarians. These, 
indeed, were but momentary inroads. 
They might harass, they could not 
alarm. But in 991 a more formidable 
armament under Justin and Ourth- 
mund reduced Ipswich. Thence the 
Northmen proceeded as &r as Maiden, 
to meet the ealdorman Brithnoth, 
who had formerly gained a splendid 
victory on the same spot, and whom 
they now challenged a second time to 
the combat Accompanied by his re- 
tainers, Brithnoth hastened to oppose 
the enemy. As he passed by Bamsey, 
theabbotWuflsig invitedhimtodinner 
with seven of his thanes. ** Go, tell 
thy master," replied the chief to the 
messenger, " that as I cannot fight^ so 
I will not dine without my followers.'* 
From Bamsey he proceeded to Ely» 
where his little army was hospitably 
received by the monks. In the morn- 
ing he entered the chapter-house, and 
made to them the gift of several 
manors, on condition that if it were 
his lot to fall in the battle, he should 
be buried by them in their church. 
Eor fourteen days he foiled all the 
attempts of the Danes : but in the last 
engagement his followers rushed with 
blind impetuosity on the multitude of 
their enemies. It vras the combat 
of despair against numbers. Brith- 
noth fell: his head was conveyed to 
Denmark by the invaders as the 
trophy of victory, the trunkwas 
found by the monks of Ely, and 
interred within their church. To 
preserve the memory of her husband, 
his widow Ethelflede embroidered on 
silk the history of his exploits, which 

» GhroB. Sax. 13&. Ing. 65, 66. Mahn. 34. 
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she suspended over his tomb : a more 
lostiog memorial was raised by the 
genius of an Anglo-Saxon sceop, whose 
poem on the valour and patriotism of 
Brithnoth has been lately published.* 
The ravages committed by the 
Danes on the defenceless inhabitants 
of the sea-coast suggested the idea of 
purchasing their forbearanoe by the 
offer of a sum of money; and Sine, 
archbishop of Canterbury, with the 
ealdormen ^thelweard and JSlfrip, 
luLving obtained the royal pennission, 
paid to them a contribution of 
£10,000, to secure fh>m hostility the 
several districts, which they governed 
" under the king's hand." This led 
to a more comprehensive treaty made 
by Ethelred, and ** all his witan," with 
the army under Anlaf (Olave), and 
Justin, and Guthmund, the son of 
Stetiga. According to the original 
document, it was mutually agreed 
that worldly frith or peace should 
thenceforth exist between the two 
parties; that the strangers should aid 
the king and his subjects against 
every naval armament which might 
commit hostilities on the EngUsh 
coast, and the natives should supply 
the strangers with provisions as long 
as they were in the king's service. 
That neither party should give har- 
bour to refugees from the other, 
whether the latter were slaves, or 
malefactors, or foemen ; that if an 
individual of one nation was slain by 
one of the other nation, the slayer 
should either be delivered up, or 
should pay a compensation of thirty 
pounds, if the slain were a fireeman, of 
one pound, if he were a slave, and 
that if, in an affiray, either within or 
without a borougb^ more than one 
person were slain, the compensation 
should be made as above, but if the 

1 See Thorpe's AaalecU, p. 121. 

* See the treaty in Thorpe's Institutes, 
&c. i. 284-288; vii. That it should be 
referred to this year is plain, because Jostin 
and Gathmund, the son of Stetiga, were the 
leaders of the Danes who fought against 



number of the slain amounted to 
eight, it should be considered a breadi 
of the grith, and the public force 
should be employed to seize the per- 
petrators alive or dead, or "their 
nearest kindred, head for head." Por 
this treaty the Danes are said to 
have received twenty-two thousand 
pounds, which sum may perhaps 
include the ten thousand already 
mentioned.' 

From this time we hear no more of 
Justin and Guthmund, who probaUy 
returned home with their foUowen : 
but it was plainly intended by the 
conditions of the treaty, that the 
adventurers should remain for some 
time in the English havens as Ethel- 
red's allies; and that they should he 
permitted to mix on shore with the 
natives as friends under the king's 
peace. Whether their conduct during 
the winter called for revenge, or 
provoked suspicion, we are ignorant; 
but the next year a powerftil fleet was 
prepared at London, and despatched 
under the ealdormen ^Ificic and 
Thored, and the bishops iBl&tan and 
iBscwy, with secret orders to surprise 
and capture the Danish armament, as 
it lay at anchor in peace and security. 
But JSlfric, who was a traitor, and 
already leagued with the Northmen, 
joined them in the evening, informed 
them of the impending danger, and 
urged them to immediate flight In 
the pursuit JEMri&s vessel was cajH 
tured. The traitor himself had the 
fortune to escape: but the eyes of his 
son Algar were put out by the orders 
of Ethelred ; either because the young 
man had been an accomplice in the 
treason, or because revenge impelled 
the king to punish, the guilt of the 
father on his guiltless ol^ring.' 

In the following year the Danes 



Brithnoth (Hot. f. 246, b.); and it wu 
with these also that Siric, .£thelweard« 
and JES&ie made the agreement for 10,00O{. 
- Chron. Sax. ; Hoved. ; and Hunt, ad aim. 
991. 
3 Chron. Sax. 127. Mahn.35. Hor. 
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traosferred their arms from the south 
to the north of England. Bam- 
borough was carried by storm: the 
three chieftains appointed to com- 
mand the natives, deserted to the in- 
vaders; and the coast on both sides 
of the Humber was successively ra- 
vaged by the barbarians. But in 994 
two new, and more powerful leaders 
appeared ; Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
and Olave, king of Norway. The 
former had mounted the throne by 
the murder of his father ; had been 
twice expelled by the arms of Eric of 
Sweden ; and had twice recovered his 
dominions. Olave was the son of 
Tryggva, a pirate by profession, who 
had repeatedly visited and pillaged the 
coasts of Ireland, Britain, and Nor- 
mandy. Prom the Scilly isles, where 
a hermit induced him to embrace 
Christianity, he had sailed to the 
Orkneys ; had subdued and converted 
the natives with the logic of his 
sword ; and at his arrival on the coast 
of Norway had been unexpectedly 
ludled king by the chieftains who had 
deposed Hacon the Bad. A confede- 
racy was formed between the Dane 
and the Norwegian, who with ninety- 
four ships sailed up the Thames, to 
attack the city of London. They 
were repulsed with considerable loss : 
but, to revenge their disappoint- 
ment, they ravaged the neighbouring 
counties of Essex, Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire. Terror and distrust pre- 
vailed again in the councils of Ethel- 
TeA, The invaders had mounted a 
body of horsemen to carry their de- 
vastations to a greater distance ; the 
king, who dared not collect an army 
to oppose their excursions, offered 
them the sum of sixteen thousand 
pounds, and winter quarters at South- 
ampton, as the price of their forbear- 
ance. The conditions were accepted. 
Olave accompanied the prelates El- 

1 Chron. Sax. 127—129. Mail. 162. Sim. 
Banel. 163. Sax. Gram. 184, 169. Snorre, 
222,345. 

1 



phege and Ethelward to Andover; 
received from the bishop of Win- 
chester the sacrament of confirma- 
tion ; and promised the king that he 
would never more draw the sword 
against his Christian birethren. Sweyn, 
on the departure of his confederate, 
was compelled to follow him; but 
he never forgave what he deemed a 
breach of faith in the Norwegian. 
Olave employed his time in endeavour- 
ing to convert his subjects : and some 
years afterwards was surprised by 
Sweyn at sea near the islet of WolUn. 
Unable to contend with success against 
the multitude, and disdaining to sur- 
render to his enemy, he terminated 
the unequal contest by leaping from 
his ship into the waves.* 

During the four following years, 
different parts of the coast were re- 
peatedly laid waste by the pirates. 
I At last in 998 Ethelred succeeded in 
collecting a powerM fleet and army ; 
but the commanders, we are told, 
were secret friends of the Danes, who 
by their advice quitted the kingdom, 
and sailed to the mouth of the Seine. 
The king, unable to meet with the 
Northmen, led his troops the follow- 
ing year into Cumberland, which he 
almost desolated by his ravages, while 
his fleet, prevented by the weather 
from gaining the station assigned to it, 
sailed to the Isle of Man, and depopu- 
lated that nursery of pirates.' 

In 1001 the Danes returned from 
Normandy. They landed in Hamp- 
shire; carried their devastations as 
&r as the Bristol Channel, and re- 
tracing their steps passed to the Isle of 
Wight. In this expedition they had 
fought and gained two battles, and 
had reduced to ashes Waltham, Taun- 
ton, Pen, CHfton, and several smaller 
towns. The king could discover no 
lietter expedient than that of ransom, 
and the barbarians retired, on the 



2 Chron. Sax. 120, 130. Mail. 163. Fordim 
asserts that the Cumbrians had refused to 
pay their share of the Dane-gelt (ir. 35). 

L 
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payment of twe&ty-lbur thonwnd 
pounds.^ . 

Ethelied, in the seventeenth yeer 
of his age, had married Elfleda, the 
dau^ter of the ealdommn Thored, 
who bore hunt six sons and f6ur 
daughters. Alter her death, he ob- 
tained the hand of £mm% a Norman 
prinoess, who on her marriage aa- 
Bomed the name of Elgiva. The king 
and her father Biohard had formerly 
been enemies. The origin of their 
quarrel is unknown, but Ethelred had 
prepared a fleet for the invasion of 
Normandy, and Biohard had arrested 
all the English merchants and pil- 
grims in his dominions, thrown many 
into prison, and condemned several to 
dea\h. Pope John XV. undertook 
to reconcile the two princes, and his 
legate Leo, the vice-bishop of Treves, 
visited first Ethelred, and thm 
Biohard. At his request they sent 
commissioners to Bonen; hy whom 
it was agreed that all ancient causes 
of dissension should be forgotten; 
that a perpetual peace should subsist 
between the king of England and the 
marquess of Normandy, their chil- 
dren bom and to be bom, and all 
their true liegemen; that every in- 
fraction of this peace should be re- 
paired by satisfiictory compensation; 
and that neither prince should har- 
bour the subjects nor the enemies of 
the other without a written permis- 
sion. This, the oldest treaty now 
extant between any of our kings and 
a foreign power, is drawn up in the 
name of the pope, and confirmed by 
the oaths and marks of one bishop 
and two thanes on the part of Ethel- 
red, and of one bishop and two barons 
on the part of Biohard.* The king's 
union with a Norman prinoess was 
ealculated to improve this friendship 
between the two nations, and to 
secure a powerftil support against the 

1 Gbron. Sax. 181, 132. Flor. 611. 
* Malm. Z6, 36. Wert. 1«6. The treaty 
waa ligiMd at Bonen, Maroh let, 991. 



Danes. But Ethelied's oonduct mar- 
red his hopes. By his neglect of his 
young queen, and his repeated in- 
fidelities, he alienated her affections, 
and provoked the resentment of her 
brother, Biohard II., who had suc- 
oeeded his father in the dukedooK. 

Emma had reached England in the 
spring : but the regoiaings oooasioned 
by the marriage were scarcely con- 
cluded when Ethelred planned and 
executed a measure, which will cover 
his name with everlasting infamy. In 
the begiiming of November his oflSoers, 
in the towns and oountiss^ received 
from him secret orders to organize 
against a certain day a general noas- 
saore of the Danes within tiieir re- 
spective jurisdictions. On the thir- 
teenth of that month, the fesUTal of 
St. Brice, the unsuspecting victinis 
with their wives and families were 
seized by the populace, and the horror 
of the murder was in many places 
aggravated by every insult and bar- 
barity which national hatred could 
suggest At London they fled tor 
security to the churches, and were 
massacred in crowds round tiie 
altars. 

The most illustrious of the sufferers 
was Gunhilda^ the sister of Sweyn, 
who had embraced Christianity^ and 
had married Palig, a naturalized 
Northman. By the orders of the 
royal fkvourite, the infiunous Edrio, 
her children and husband were slaugh- 
tered before her eyes. In the agoniee 
of death she is said to have foretold 
the severe revenge which her brother 
would one day inflict both on him 
who commanded, and on those who 
perpetrated the murder.' 

Of the motives which prompted this 
bloody tragedy, and of the extent to 
which it was carried, we are ignorant. 
In all probability it was confined to 
the Danes who had settled in England 



Biohard was called indifferently, niarqn< 
or earl, or duke, 
s Malm. 35. Hant. 206. Weat. 200. ML 
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srnoe the king's aooession, among 
whom were ohieftains, whom he had 
illnred by grants of lands to his ser- 
Tioe, and inferior adYentnren, who, 
in conaequence of his frequent lareaties 
with the inTaden, had mixed with the 
natlTes, and remained among them 
nnder the protection of his grith m 
peaoe. Of the first oLaas we know 
that Palig, though he had received a 
prinoely inheritance, and sworn alle- 
giance to the EngMi monarch, had 
joined his kinsman Sweyn in the last 
invasion; and it is prohable that 
many others, both chieftains and 
private individuals, frequently acted 
in the same manner. Hence there 
can be no doubt that Ethelred had 
recourse to this dreadftQ expedient of 
a general massacre, as a punishment 
due to their past disloyalty, and a 
measure of precaution to prevent 
its recurrence on some subsequent 
occasion.* 

In the following spring Sweyn was 
again at sea with a powerful arma- 
ment, and burning to avenge the blood 
of his sister and his countrymen. 

By the negtigence or perfidy of 
Hugo, the Norman governor ap- 
pointed by Emrna^ he obtained posses- 
sion of Exeter, and thence poured his 
barbarians into the heart of Wilt- 
shire. A numerous army had been 
collected to oppose him under the 
command of ^Ifric, who had again 
made his peace with the king; but 
the hoary traitor, by a counterfeit 
sickness, paralysed the efforts of his 
followers ; and Sweyn indulged with- 
out molestation in the pursuit of 
plunder and vengeance. During four 
years England presented the mourn- 
ful spectacle of a nobility divided by 
faction, treason, and murder; of a 
king unequal to the duties of his 



^ Hontiogdon't acoonnt is the most de> 
wrriiig of credit. Omnea Dmob, qui ctxin 
pace ennt in Anglia fecit mactari ; de qno 
loelere in pneritia nostra qnosdam Tetastts- 
iimoa loqm aadiTimus, qnod in nnamqnam- 
que nrbem rex ooonltas miserit epiatolaa, 



station; and of a people ttie sport of 
an exasperated and viiodiotive enemy. 
If the winter aiTorded a pause flrom 
the horrors of war, the burbarians 
were always prepared to recommence 
their devastations in the spring ; if a 
season of scarcity compell^ them to 
retire for a while, they constantly re- 
appeared with the following harvest. 
EfMBh county was successively the 
scene of their ravages ; and the natives 
who fell into their hands experienced 
every species of insult, of torment, 
and of death. Every village, town, 
and city was invariably given to the 
flames. There were indeed instances 
in which the despair of the inhabitants 
inflicted severe punishment on the 
invaders; but as often as the English 
armies ventured to oppose them in 
the open field, they were routed with 
the most dreadful slaughter. At 
length in 1007 Sweyn had quenched 
his thirst of revenge, and consented 
to a peaoe on the payment of thirty- 
tojL thousand pounds of silver.' 

The enormous sums repeatedly 
given to the Danes had never pur- 
chased more than a temporary cessa- 
tion of hostilities ; and it was at last 
disoovei>Bd that the riches of the 
nation might be more usefhlly em- 
ployed in providing for its own de- 
fence, than in stimrdating the rapacity 
of its enemies. In the witena-gemot 
it was determined to provide a for- 
midable fleet, and armour for the 
mariners, by an assessment on all the 
landholders in the kingdom, and in 
the proportion of one ship for three 
hundred and ten hides, and of a helmet 
and breastplate for every eight hides. 
The next year the most numerous 
armament that ever rode in the 
English Channel, was collected at 
Sandwich. Ethelred himself, aocom- 

cecondnm qaas Angli Dacos omnes eodem 
die et eadem bora vel gladiis trunoaveront 
impremeditatoSj Teligne cremaTemnt simol 
comprehensos. — Hunt. ibid. 

s Cbron. Sax. 138—186. 
L2 
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panied by his principal thanes, went 
on board; and every heart thrilled 
with the hope of viotory. But this 
pleasing anticipation soon vanished 
in mistrust and disunion. Brihtrio^ 
the brother of Edrio, lately appointed 
earl of Mercia^ accused of treason 
Wulfhoth, the " child'' of the South 
Saxons. That chieftain, either con- 
scious of guilt, or indignant at the 
charge, separated from the fleet with 
twenty ships, and commenced the 
profession of a sea-king. Brihtrio 
with eighty sail undertook to bring 
him back "alive or dead;" but his 
squadron was stranded by the fury of 
a tempest, and every vessel was burnt 
by the followers of Wulfnoth. This 
disaster increased the confusion of 
the royal councils; the most ground- 
less suspicions were entertained; 
Ethelred hastily returned to land; 
and the mariners, abandoned by their 
captains, steered their course up the 
Thames.* The departure of the 
English was the signal for the re- 
appearance of the Danish fleet It 
was no longer under the command of 
Sweyn, who pretended to observe his 
recent stipulations; but had secretly 
granted permission to Thurchil to 
revenge the death of his brother, who 
had perished in a former expedition.^ 
!For three years Thurchil carried fire 
and devastation into different parts of 
the kingdom. In the first he ravaged 
the southern counties; in the second 
he penetrated through East Angl& 
■: into the fens, which had hitherto 
^ afibrded a secure asylum to the 
i natives ; in the third he besieged and 
destroyed the important city of Can- 
terbury. Thurchil had lain before it 
twenty days, when the traitor ^mer 
set fire to a number of houses; and 
while the inhabitants were employed 
in extinguishing the flames, the 
Northmen forced open one of the 

1 Chron. 8u. 137. 

s Encom. Bmmn, If aseret, ^. 7. LicentiA 
accept*, fratrem aaom inibi interfectam 



gates, and rushed into the city. 
Elphege, the archbishop, venerable 
for his age and virtues, threw himself 
into the midst of the carnage, and 
besought the barbarians to spare the 
inhabitants. He was seized, bound, 
and dragged to behold the fiite of his 
cathedral, in which were collected 
the monks and the clergy, the women 
and the children. A pile of wood 
had been reared against the wall ; 
with shouts of triumph the fire was 
kindled ; the flames quickly' ascended 
the roof; and as the melted lead and 
falling timbers compelled the fugitives 
to quit their retreat^ they were succes- 
sively massacred before the eyes of 
the primate. In the evening the 
Danes numbered eight hundred 
captives ; seven thousand men besides 
women and children had perished in 
the sack of the city. The life of 
Elphege was spared during several 
weeks, in the hope that he might be 
induced to pay a ransom of three 
thousand pounds; but the old man 
refused to solicit the aid either of his 
friends or the clergy ; and was put to 
death on the Saturday after Easter, 
while he was labouring to impress 
his captors with a reverence for the 
doctrines of Christianity. At last 
Thurchil, after ravaging thb greater 
port of thirteen counties, sold his 
friendship and services to Ethelred 
for the sum of forty-eight thousand 
pounds. Mony of his followers a<K 
oepted settlement^ in the island; and 
the mariners of five-and-forty ships 
swore allegiance to the monarch.' 

Here the reader may pause to take 
a view of this fallen and devoted 
country. The natives hod not sub- 
mitted to their fate without a struggle ; 
but numerous treasons and accumu- 
lated defeats had unnerved their 
courage; while repeated victories had 
inspired the Danes with the idea that 

ulcisceretor. — ^Ditmar apnd Boaqnet, x. 1S4. 
s Chron. Sax. 141, 142. Aog. Sac. ii. 
136. 
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they were inyincible. We are assured 
on good authority that one Northman 
was considered an equal match for 
ten Englishmen.' Hence we meet 
with few instances of successful de- 
fence, except in the fortified cities, 
which were seldom reduced, London, 
though repeatedly besieged, still bade 
defiance to all the power of the 
invaders.' But the open country 
was imiyersally abandoned to their 
mercy, while they systematically 
destroyed whatever they could not 
carry away, and reduced to ashes 
every monastery, village, and town. 
In consequence of these ravages, the 
labours of agriculture were inter- 
rupted or abandoned; and in some 
years the scarcity was so great, that 
the Danes themselves were compelled 
to quit the island in search of pro- 
visions.' 

These calamities sprung from the 
ferocity of the invaders ; others must 
be attributed to the turbulence and 
insubordination of the natives. Since 
the death of Edgar the administration 
t>f justice had been but feebly en- 
forced ; of late it had been entirely 
suspended. The absence of legid 
punishment, and the license of a state 
of warfare, had left the passions of 
iadividuals without restraint; the 
most atrocious crimes were committed 
with impunity ; and men sought to 
indemnify themselves for their own 
losses by the spoliation of their neigh- 
bours. On the one side relations 
were sold for slaves by their relations, 
children in the cradle by their parents ; 
on'the other, the slaves often rose on 
their masters, pillaged their property, 
and then deserted to the enemy.^ 
The thanes of each district adopted at 
last the general poUcy of the nation. 
Instead of uniting with their neigh- 



^ Senn. Lnp. apad Hidkes, 103. 

s Chron. d«x. 138. * Chron. Sax. 184. 

* Serm. Lupi »pad Hiokei, Diss. epia. 99, 
106. Laogebeok, ii. 464, 409. 

* Ohron. Sax. 134, 140, 141. 



hours against the common enemy, 
they negotiated for their own secu- 
rity ; and by the payment of a sum of 
money dismissed the barbarians to 
another county, to repeat the same 
ravages and extort siznilar contribu- 
tions.^ 

To this period must also be referred 
the origin of direct and annual taxa- 
tion. The sums which Ethelred so 
frequently paid to the Northmen 
were raised by an impost on landed 
property, which did not cease with 
the occasion, but was retained for 
centuries, under the pretext of pro- 
viding for the defence of the king- 
dom.' The assessments were at first 
apportioned with apparent equity, 
but they soon gave birth to much 
ettortion, and consequently to much 
misery. Wherever money was known 
to exist, it was required by the king's 
officers, and the payment of one 
demand was considered sufficient 
evidence of abUity to pay a second. 
By these repeated exactions, joined 
to the depredations of the enemy, the 
most opulent proprietors were often 
reduced to a state of penury. From 
one instance the reader may form an 
idea of the others. In 1005 Godric 
was chosen abbot of Croyland, and in 
that and the seven following years the 
monies levied on his monastery by 
the king, the ealdorman, and the 
inferior officers, amounted on an 
average to the annual sum of four 
hundred marks. In 1013 Sweyn 
plundered all the manors belonging 
to the abbey, and crowds of the 
natives, fleeing from the swords of 
the barbarians, sought an asylum at 
Croyland. The benevolent old man 
received them with open arms, con- 
soled them in their misfortunes, and 
ofiered them support as long as his 



• Hantine. t. f. 206. It was called Dane- 
geld, Mid became an annual land-tax of 
twelre-pence per hide. The clerrT' were 
exempted firom it.— Leg. Sax. Ed. Con. xi» 
p. 193. 
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meflxks sufficed. The choir and the 
doiflters he reserved for the acoom- 
xnodation of his own monks and those 
of the neighbourhood; the body of 
the church was allotted to the clergy 
for their residence ; the laymen were 
lodged in the other apartments of the 
abbey, and the women and children 
in temporary buildings erected in the 
cemetery. The charity of Godric 
awakened the n^woity of Sweyn. 
Under pain of the demolition of the 
monastery he ordered the abbot to 
pay one thousand marks at Lincoln, 
on an appointed day, and not satisfied 
with this sum, eartorted another 
thousand within the three following 
months. Scarcely were these demands 
satisfied, ndien the officers of Ethel- 
red appeared. They accused Godiio 
of being the confederate of Sweyn; 
the payment of the money extorted 
firom him by violence was construed 
into an act of treason, and he was 
compelled to ofEst two thousand marks 
to the king to recover the royal fiivour. 
Harassed by these iniquitous proceed- 
ings, and reduced to a state of poverty, 
Godric, as a last resource^ implored 
the protection of Norman, a power- 
ful retainer of the ealdorman Edric, 
and that chieftain, in consideration 
of the grant of a valuable manor for 
the term of one hundred years^ pro- 
claimed himself the patron of the 
abbey, and mgaged to defend it with 
his sword firom every unjust demand.* 
Beport had carried to Denmark 
the knowledge of Thurchil's success 
and of his subsequent engagement 
with Ethebred ; and Sweyn, jealous of 
the reputation as well as the fidelity 
of that chieftain, summoned all hU 
vassals to his standard, and openly 
declared his intention of attempting 
the conquest of England. The riches 
of the fleet, and the superior magni- 
ficence ef the royal galley, are de- 



1 ingaL 65, S7. 



' JLDguL, oo, oy. 
^ > Bncom. BnmuB. MiMres, p. 9 
in the shape of biros or dragons w 
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scribed in terms of admiration hy a 
contemporary historian ; nor shall we 
refuse credit to his narrative^ if we 
recollect that Denmark had been for 
centuries the depot of successful de- 
predation.' Sweyn sailed to Sand- 
wich; was foiled in an attempt to 
corrupt the Danish ^nercraarifis, and 
directed his course to the moutli of 
the Humber. At Gainsborougli he 
received saocessively the submission 
of the Northumbrians, of the men of 
Lindesey, of the Hve-burs^rs, and 
of the other inhabitants on the north 
of the WatUng-street They wtm 
partly incorporated with his troops; 
and were commanded to sappiy him 
with provisions and bones. As con- 
quest was his olriect, he resolved to 
extort by terror the submission of the 
southern English; and tiie orders 
which he issued preparatory to his 
march, were eongMital to the barba- 
nsm of the chief and his foUowersi, to 
ravage the open countiy, pillsfe the 
churches^ burn the towns, and pnt 
every male to the sword.' From the 
WatUng-street to the Thames these 
instructions were f^thf uUy observed : 
the inhabitants of Oxford appemod 
his anger by prayers and hostages, 
their example was followed by the 
citizens of Winchester, and the in- 
vader, borne forward by the tide of 
success* hurried his troops to the wsUs 
of London. The city was defended 
by Elihelred and Thurchil, whose ne- 
gotiations, policy, and courage baffled 
tiie stratagems and assaults of the 
enemy. Sweyn consoled his dieip- 
pointment with the repetition of his 
former cruelties, and marching sbwly 
to Bath, prochdmed himself king of 
Enghmd, summoned to his court the 
thanes of Wessex, Mercia» and North- 
umberland, and compelled them to 
swear allowance to the king of the 
Duies. This general defection created 

on the masts to point oat the direotion of 
the wind.— Ibid. 
3 Flor. 614. West. 801. 
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alarm within the walls of the metro- 
polis. The wavering fidelity of the 
citizens induced the king and Thurchil 
to retire with the fleet to Greenwich, 
and the authority of the invader was 
quickly established in London itself. 
In this emergency Ethelred yielded 
to despair. His wife and children, 
with a retinue of one hundred and 
forty horsemen, he recommended to 
the care of her brother Biohard, and 
sailed clandestinely with the few 
thanes and prelates who still adhered 
to his fortunes, to the Isle of Wight. 
There he remained in concealment 
till a messenger from Emma brought 
him the offer of a secure asylum in 
Normandy.^ 

The successes of the northern chief- 
tains were often attended with sur- 
prising revolutions, and their thrones, 
which had no finner basis than that 
of terror, were overturned at the first 
shock. It was in the second week of 
January that Ethelred fled Urom 
[England, and abandoned the crown 
to his- victorious competitor : in the 
first week of February the unexpected 
death of that competitor recalled the 
fugitive king, and re-established his 
authority. Sw^yn, before he died, 
had appointed Ids son Canute to suc- 
ceed him, and the will of the monarch 
had been confirmed by the acclama- 
tions of the army.' But the English, 
no longer overawed by the genius of 
the conqueror, and considering the 
moment favourable for the recovery 
of their independence, invited Ethel- 
red to re-ascend the throne. His son 
Edward met the thanes at London; 
it was agreed that the king should 
forgive all past offences, should govern 
according to law, and should on im- 
portant occasions follow the advice of 
the great council, and that the thanes, 
on their part, should swear to support 
his authority, and nevei; submit to 



1 OluroA. Sitz. 14S, I44h 2Uba, 89. West. 
202, 



a Danish sovereign. Ethehred, who 
returned about the middle of Lent^ 
was received with enthusiasm, and 
instantly led an army against the 
enemy in Lindesey. Canute could 
not withstand the superior force of 
the English, and fled with sixty ships, 
leaving his associates to the mer^y of 
the victors. The country was ravaged, 
and every inhabitant of Damsh ex- 
traction was put to the sword. To 
revenge the fate of his friends, Canute 
ordered the hostages, who had heea. 
delivered to his father, to be deprived 
of their ears^ nosea^ and hands. In 
this mutilated state, the sons of the 
noblest fSunilies among the English 
were landed at Sandwich, as pledges 
of that unsparing retribution which 
awaited those who had revolted from 
the authority, or opposed the in- 
terests, of the iHine. He proceeded 
to his own countty.^ 

It might have been expected that 
the English, relieved from the pres- 
sure of the enemy, would have em- 
ployed this interval in providing 
against future dangers. But distrust 
and treachery still distraoted their 
attention, and divided their councils. 
Ethelred convoked an assembly of 
the witan at Oxford; and his first 
measure was a repetition, on a smaller 
scale, of that system of massacre, for 
whi(di he had already suffered so 
severely. Many thanes of Danish 
descent were immolated to his jealousy 
or revenge; but Sigeferth and Mor- 
car, the chieftains of the Seven- 
burghers, were too powerful to be 
openly assailed with impunity. On 
such occasions the policy of the king 
did not disdain the dagger of the as- 
sassin. The unsuspecting earls were 
invited to a banquet by his favourite 
Edric, and in the midst of the feast 
were murdered by a body of armed 
men. Their retainers, alarmed at 



s Sncom. Emm. p. 9. 

3 Chron. Sax. 146. Flor. 615. Hunt. 207. 
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the fale of their lords, fled to the 
church of St. Frideswitha ; driven 
from the gates, they sought refuge in 
the tower ; hut Ethehred, irritated by 
their resistance, ordered fire to be 
put to the sacred edifice ; and had the 
satisfaction to see his enemies, real or 
supposed, perish in the conflagration. 
Such conduct was not of a nature to 
conciliate esetem, or to insure fidelity. 
The sequel proved that he could not 
command the obedience even of his 
own family. Edmund, his eldest son, 
petitioned for the possessions of the 
two earls. The father refused; and 
the young prince hastened to Malms- 
bury, married Algiva^ the relict of 
Sigeferth, whom the king had con- 
fined in the monastery, rode with her 
into Northumberland, and by her 
influence prevailed on the Seven- 
burghers to receive him as their 
chieftain. Ethelred was compelled 
to acquiesce in this insult to his au- 

At the commencement of winter 
Thurchil had received twenty-one 
thousand pounds as the reward of his 
past services : but either suspecting 
the capricious temper of Ethelred, 
or dreading the resentment of his 
native sovereign, he returned with 
nine sail to Denmark, and obtained, 
after much solidtation, the forgiveness 
of Canute. The thousand ships which, 
according to the northern writers, that 
prince had collected for the invasion of 
England, are reduced to two hundred 
by a contemporary historian : but he 
describes in pompous colours, the 
splendour of their equipment, and 
assures us that among the warriors 
whom they bore, there was not one 
of ignoble birth, or past the age of 



1 Chron. Sax. 146. Malm. 39. Flor. 616. 
West. 202. The Five-burghen, or inhabi- 
tanto of the fire bturgfas, Xeicester, Stam* 
ford, Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln, are 
well known in our niatorj. But who were 
the Seven-borghers P Frobablj the same, 
with the addition of Chester and York. 

* Enoom.Emm. 12. Langebeck, 1.67, 118. 



manhood, or unpractised in feats of 
arms, or unable to contend in speed 
with the fleetest horse.' Sandwich 
was at this period "the most cele- 
brated haven in Britain."^ Here 
Thurchil solicited and obtained per- 
mission to obliterate the disgrace of 
his past disloyalty. He was the first 
to hmd ; but was resolutely opposed ; 
and if he ultimately proved successful, 
it was not without the loss of the 
bravest among his Danes. From 
Sandwich Canute proceeded along 
the southern coast, ravaged the mari- 
time counties, and extorted the sub- 
mission of the West Saxons. An army 
had been collected in the north by 
Edmund ; another in Merda by Edric. 
They joined, quarrelled, and separated. 
The resentment of Edric led him to 
the standard of Canute; and his 
example was followed by a body of 
Danes, who had sworn fealty to 
Ethehred.'* 

The next year, after an ineffectual 
attempt to raise an army in the 
southern counties, Edmund put him- 
self at the head of the Northumbrians, 
who had been called into the fleld by 
their earl Uhtred. England soon 
became the prey of two hostile armies, 
which, instead of seeking each other, 
contented themselves with plundering 
the defenceless inhabitants. The 
royalists wreaked their vengeance on 
the coimties of Stafford, Salop, and 
Leicester, the inhabitants of which 
had refused to join their standard ; 
and Canute, adopting a similar policy, 
indulged his followers with the pillage 
of the eastern part of Mercia, and 
the neighbourhood of York. Ulitred 
was called away to protect his own 
property : but finding resistance hope- 

' Sandwich omniom Anglorom portonm 
famoaiaaimuB. — Enoom. Enun. 13, 14. 

* Forty «Atp«.— Chron. Sax. 146. Flor. 
616. The amount of the Daniah armies ia 
always calculated by onr old writers in sUfw. 
From different hints I coi^jeotare the com- 
plement of a thip to hare been about eighty 
men. 
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less, made an offer of submission. 
It was aooepted; and his oath of 
fealty was followed by an order for 
his execution. The Dane summoned 
him to attend his court at Wiheal : a 
curtain suspended across the hail 
concealed Thurebrand and a body of 
assafflins ; and the defenceless earl fell 
a victim to the perfidy of his new 
sovereign. Porty of his retainers 
shared his fate.' 

Harassed with care, and worn out 
with disease, Ethelred had reagned 
the defence* of the throne to the 
courage and activity of Edmund. At 
the arrival of Canute, from Denmark, 
the king lay confined to his bed at 
Cosham, in Wiltshire. Por greater 
security he was then removed to 
London, where he lingered through 
the winter. But his constitation was 
broken ; and on the twenty-third of 
April he terminated a long and 
calamitous reign at the very moment 
when the barbarians were preparing 
to besiege him in his capital* Of the 
sons by his first wife, Edmund, Edwy, 



1 Chron. Sax. 147, 148. Mslm. 40. Enoom. 
Emm. 15. The history of TJhtred and his 
family will afford strildnff proofii of the bar- 
barism of the times. When Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, laid siege to Darham, Uhtred 
astomed the ofBee of his aged father, the 
Earl "Waltheof, and defeated the enemy. 
After theTictorjr he selected the most hand- 
some of the slain, whose heads by his orders 
were cnt off, wadied in the river, and with 
their long braided hair fixed on stidcee round 
the walls of the city. To reward this serrioe 
Ethelred appointed him earl, and gave him 
his daughter Elfgira in marriage. Hia for- 
mer wife Siga was the daughter of the opu- 
lent thane Styr. With her he had espoused 
the quarrels of the family, and engaeed to 
satis^ the revenge of his father-in-bw by 
the death of that nobleman's enemy Thure- 
brand. But Thurebrand frustrated all his 
machination^* And at last, as appears above, 
obtained the consent of Canute to inflict on 
his foe the punishment which had been 
designed for himself. The murderer, how- 
ever, fell soon after by the sword of Aldred, 
the son of the man wnom he had murdered. 
The duty of revenge now devolved on Ceorl, 
the eon of Thurebrand. The two chieftains 
spent some years in plotting their mutual 
oeetmction: by the persuasion of their 
friends they were reconciled ; and the re- 
conciliation was confirmed by oaths of 



and Athelstan survived him : by Emma 
he left two othersi Edward and Alfred.' 

XDHTTND. 

If the personal exertions of an indi- 
vidual could have prevented the 
subjugation of England, that glorious 
achievement would have been accom- 
plished by the courage and perseve- 
ranee of Edmund. He was in London 
at the time of his other's death, and 
was immediately proclaimed king by 
the citiaens. Canute was posted at 
Southampton, where the thanes of 
Wessex reluctantly acknowledged him 
for their sovereign. The preparalions 
for the si^ie of the capital, the last 
bulwark of English independence, 
were now ready ; and a fleet of three 
hundred and forty sail, carrying an 
army of twenty-seven thousand men, 
had been collected in the mouth of 
the Thames.' Within the city were 
Edmund and his brother, the queen- 
dowager Emma, two bishops, and 
sevend distinguished thanes. It was 
easy for Canute to cut off the commu- 

brotherhood, and a promise at making 
together a pilgrimage to Bome. Aldred 
visited Ceorl at his house, was treated with 
apparent kindness, and then traaoheronsly 
assassinated in the forest of Bidesdale. 
Ceorl escaped the fkte which he merited ; 
but at the distance of many years his sons, 
while they were feasting at the house of the 
eldest brother near Tone, were surprised by 
Waltheof, the grandson of Aldrod. The 
whole £unihr was massacred with the ex- 
ception of Sumerlede, who chanced to be 
absent, and Canute, who owed his life to 
the pi^ inspired by his amiable character.— 
Sim. i>un. 81, 82. The hereditary feud, 
which had now continued for five genera- 
tions, was at last extinguished by the 
Norman conquest. From it the reader 
may judge of the disunion, mistrust, and 
treacheiT which prevailed in armies com> 
posed of the retamers of chieftains, bound, 
by what they considered a most sacred du^, 
to seek the destruction of each other, it 
was to this that in a great measure was 
owing the success of the Danes. 

> Chron. Sax. 146, 148. 

3 We owe this information to Ditmar, 
bishop of Mersburgh, who received it the 
same year from an acquaintance. He tells 
us that Canute's ships carried on an average 
eighty men. — Bouquet, x. 134. 
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nication by land: to imrraat the in- 
gress and egress hy water proved an 
undertaking of greater dif&colty. As 
the fortifications of the hridge impeded 
the navigatian of the river, by dint of 
labour a channel was dug on the rif^t 
hank: through it were dragged a 
considerable number ef ships; and 
the Northmen became mastos of the 
Thames above as wsU as below the 
city. S^ tiie valour of the inhabi- 
tants repelled every assault; and 
reduoed ^e Dane to try the influence 
of promises and threats. He de- 
manded that Edmund with his 
brother should be dehvered into his 
hands; that fifteen thousand pounds 
should be paid for the ransom of the 
queen, twelve thousand for that of 
the bkdiops; and that three hundred 
hostages should be given as pledges 
for the fidekty of the oitisras. If 
these terms were accepted, he would 
take them under his protecticm: if 
thqr were refused, the city should be 
abandoned to pillage and the flames.* 
Sensible that it required the exer- 
tions of an army to save Ihe capital, 
Sdmund oideavoured to escape 
during the darkness of the night A 
boat conveyed the royal brothers 
through the Danish fleet,* fttul the 
men of Wessex hastened in orowds 
to their standard. They surprised a 
party of plunderers in the forest of 
Gillingham ; but had soon to contend 
with Canute himself, who, leaving a 
detachment to observe the city, had 
advanced with the rest of his forces 
to crush the growing power of Mb 
competitor. The battle of Soearstan 
is celebrated in the writings of our 
apnalists. Edmund placed his most 

1 Ditxnar, ibid. Chron. Baz. 148. 

s Ditmar, ibid. It is linenlar that Bit- 
mar's Mend should call the brother of 
Edmund Athelstan, and say that he fell 
in the next engagement. Though this prince 
is unknown to 'our national historians, yet 
his will is nublished I7 Lre (Die. App. 
Vo. 6), in which he repeateolj calls Ethel* 
red his father, Elfirida his grandmother, and 



approved warriors in the front ; the 
remainder were formed into a reserre. 
The Banes were assisted by Edric and 
JEbner with the men of Wilts and 
Somerset. So obstinate was 



valour of tiie combatants, that night 
alone put an end to the contest It 
was renewed the next morning : when 
Edmund, espying his adversary, with 
a stroke of ins battle-axe divided the 
shield of the Dane, and vrounded his 
horse in the shoulder. A crowd of 
Northmen sprung forward to protect 
their monarch; aud Edmund retired 
slowly beforo the multitude. At this 
moment Edric cut off the head of 
Osmear, who had been slain, and 
holding it in his hand exdatmed, 
"The head of Edmund!" At the 
sight, some of the English toned 
their backs. The indignant prince 
hurled his spear at the traitor,* and, 
hartening to an eminence, uncovered 
his face, that he might be known to 
bis troops. The batUe was thu 
restored, and was a seoond time inter- 
rupted by the darkness of the night' 
In this murderous conflict each 
army had suffered severdy ; but the 
morning showed that the result was 
in favour of the English. Canute 
was already on his march to London. 
Edmund, as soon as he had repaired 
his losses^ followed the footstepe of 
the Dane, forced him to raise the 
siege, and fought a seoond battle at 
Brentford. The advantage seems to 
have been with the enemy, vrho again 
returned to the capital, but failing in 
the assault, pillaged the neighbouring 
country. The indefatigable Edmund 
overtook the plunderers at Oxibrd, 
whero they experienced a most signsl 

Edmnnd and Bdwj his bfofhen. It h*! 
been supposed that the author <tf the inU 
was slain hj the Panes in 1010; but the 
Athelstan who fell on ibat oceaskm v*; 
not the king's son. He was hii " athomi 
or daughter's hnsband.'^Saxon Chrwati^ 
139. 

s Chron. Sax. 148, Itf. Flor. 61S. XO^ 
linga Baga, p. 130. 
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oTerthrow. It is pretended that the 
English monarvh might have annihi- 
lated the Danes, had it not been for 
the perfidious counsels of Edric, who 
-was again restored to favour.^ Canute 
sailed to the Isle of Sheppey. To a 
personal challenge from the English 
hero, he coolly replied : "Let the man 
-who talks of, lighting in winter, take 
care to be prepared in summer.** ^ 

Within a few days the Northmen 
had quitted the Isle of Sheppey, and 
landed on the opposite coast of Essex. 
Edmund met them at Assington. The 
Danes brought into the field the 
mysterious standard of their fathers; 
and Thurchil, from the apparent 
flight of the raven, promised them 
certain victory.^ Edmund had drawn 
up his forces in three divisions; but 
at the very onset, Edric, either ac- 
tuated by treachery or cowardice, fled 
with his division. From three in the 
afternoon till sunset, despair sup* 
ported the natives ; some of them 
even maintained the contest by the 
light of the moon; but at test they 
fled in every direction, and attempted 
by their knowledge of the country to 
elude the pursuit of the enemy. This 
defeat was most iSfttal to the prospects 
of Edmund. Almost the whole of the 
West-Saxon nobility perished. The 
Danes bnried their own dead; they 
stripped the bodies of the English, 
and left them naked on the field.^ 

Canute followed his competitor in- 
to Gloucestershire, and another battle, 
would have ensued, had not the chief- 
tains in each army been tired of this 

1 Chron. Sax. 140. Hor. 618. 

' Qai area duelhim in Meme, care ne 
deficias aptiore tempore.— Enoom. Emm. 16. 

3 Enoom. Emm. 16. Camden haa fixed 
on Aahdown. Gibson prefera Assington 
for the scene of this battle. I follow the 
latter. JSlot only- does the name bear a 

greater resemblance to * Assandom/ bat the 
arrows near Ashdown, which hare been 
opened lately, show by their contents that 
thej are not, as was supposed, of Saxon or 
Danish, bat of Boman constraction. — See 
two Terj interestine letters bj J. Oage, 
Esq., in Archaeol. yoJa. xxv. xxn. 



sanguinary warfSure. Compelled by 
the expostulations of their troops, the 
two khigs met in the Isle of Olney, 
ex<dianged oaths and presents, and 
agreed to a compromise. Mercia and 
Northumbria were the portion of 
Canute: the remainder, with the 
royal supremacy, was retained by 
Edmund: but the tax called Dane- 
geld was extended to both kingdoms, 
and assigned to defiray the expenses 
of the Danish fleet. Edmund died 
within a month after the pacification, 
and was buried near the remains of 
his grandfather at Glastonbury. He 
left two infant sons, Edward and 
Edmund.^ 

The reign of this king, if reign it can 
be called, which was a mere struggle 
for existence, lasted but seven months. 
Yet within that short space, besides 
having vigorously assisted in the 
defence of London, he fought five 
battles; and, till the fktal field of 
A^ngton, seemed destined to re- 
establish the independence of his 
country. From his annonr or his 
strengtii he acquired the surname of 
''Ironside;'' and his memory was 
long cherished by the gratitude and 
admiration of Ids subjects. Their 
vanity has thrown the embdlish- 
ments of fiction over the character 
of the hero. To account for the final 
success ot Canute, it was said that the 
two kings fought in single combat in 
the Isle of Olney: that the Dane, 
finding himself inferior, assailed lus 
rival with flattery; and that by his 
eloquence, not his prowess, he induced 

« Ibid. 17, 18. Chron. Sax. 160. Mahn. 
40. Flor. 618. In this battle fell the ealdor- 
men Mtnc, Oodwin, Ulfketel, and StheU 
ward. Badnoth,biah(»of Dorchester, with 
Wolaige, the abbot of Ramsey, waa slain as 
he was saying maas for the soooess of the 
armT.— Hist. Elien. 602. ^ JnxU morem 
Angloram veterem non armis sed orationom 
snppetiis pngnantem exercitam javatari. — 
Hut. Bam. 434. 

5 Chron. Sax. 160. Encom. EmmsB, 18, 
19, 20. Walling. 640. Florence (618) and 
Westminster (206) give to Edmond, London, 
Essex, and Eaat Anglia. 
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the English prince to acquiesce in the 
partition of the kingdom.* Nor was 
Edmund permitted to die in the or- 
dinary course of nature. By some 
writers his death was attributed to 
Canute, on whom it conferred the 
crown of Wessex : by others to Edric, 
as if the murder of a king were want- 
ing to fill up the measure of his 
treasons. The assassins were said to 
have been the two chamberlains of 



Edmund, or Edric, or the son of Edric. 
Some professed themselves ignorant 
of the circumstances ; some asserted 
that he was stabbed in the back in a 
secret and unguarded moment.^ But 
the real fact is uncertain. The Saxon 
Chronicle is content with saying, thftl 
he departed on the feast of St. 
Andrew; the encomiast of Emma, 
that he died by the Tisitation of 
God.» 
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Afteb the death of Edmund, Canute 
was elected king by the unanimous 
Yoioe of the nation. To justify their 
choice it was pretended by some, 
that, according to the pacification of 
Ohiey, the crown belonged to him 
as the survivor; by others, that Ed- 
mund had appointed him the guardian 
and protector of his children.^ The 
best reason was the power of the 
Dane. No man had the wish or the 
hardihood to renew the bloody and 
unavailing contest. 

The first object of Canute's policy 
was to secure himself on the throne. 
From the infancy of Edmund's chil- 
dren he had little to apprehend ; but, 
as they advanced in years, they might 

1 Bi0T. 364. West. 205. Hunt. 206. 

s Ingnlf, 67. Hnnt. 206. West. 205. Hist. 
BMn. 434. Malm. 40. Suo, 193. Hist. 
Etien. 602. 

* Chron. Sax. 160. Dens Edmnndnm 
edoxit 6 corpore.— Enoom. Bmm. 20. Ho- 
xninem eznft.— WalUng. 540. Ambigaom 
quo casa extinctns.— Malm. 40. 

* He was chosen sponte (Encom. Emm. 



prove dangerous competitors. Though 
a sea-king was seldom diverted from 
his purpose by considerations of 
humanity, Canute did not imbrue his 
hands in their blood, but sent them 
to his half-brother Olave, king of 
Sweden. If we may believe those, 
who could hardly possess the means 
of knowing it, the messenger who 
conducted the children was instructed 
to request in secret of Olave, that he 
would order them to be murdered. 
But whatever credit may be given to 
that report, it is oertoin that thej 
were conveyed from Sweden to the 
oourt of Stephen, king of Hungary.' 
That prince, who was afterwards 
sainted for his virtues, received the 



p. 20), omninm consensn (Ing. 68)i. ^^ 
pnedicta coneordie condictione (WalliBi:- 
640), qnia Edmundns volnerat Caaatoio 
adjntorem et protectorem esse iUiorom 
ejns, doneo regnandi letatem haboisaeot 
(Flor. 618). ^_ 

» Mailros, 166. Elor. 619. Higdeo, 275. 
Onr chroniclers aar that thef were setit to 
Solomon, king ot Hongaiy. Bat P^p^ 
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orphans with tenderness, and edu- 
cated them as his own children. Ed- 
mund died in his youth; Edward 
married Agatha, daughter to the em- 
peror of Germany, and will hereafter 
claim the reader's attention. 

^Besides the children, Canute had to 
^ard against the brothers of Edmund. 
Edwy was in England, and, for 
reasons with which we are unac- 
quainted, was named the " king of the 
peasants." He was banished, recalled, 
and assassinated in the bosom of his 
family. We are told that the king 
had endeavoured to induce Ethel- 
wold, a powerful thane, to undertake 
the murder ; and that, failing in the 
attempt, he bribed some of Edwy's 
own servants.* 

Edward and Al&ed, the half- 
brothers of Edmund, were in Nor- 
mandy, and Wallingford assures us 
that their uncle Bichard had fitted 
jout a fleet in support of their claims.' 
But Canute had the wisdom to dis- 
arm his enmity, by asking in marriage 
his sister, the relict of Ethelred. To 
accept the hand of the man whose 
hostility had almost deprived her late 
husband of his kingdom, who was 
suspected of the murder of her sons- 
in-law, and who had despoiled her 
own children of the crown, does not 
indicate much delicacy in Emma; 
but her youth and vanity were flat- 
tered with the prospect of royalty; 
her brother reluctantly assented to 
the proposal; and the marriage was 
solemnly celebrated in the month of 
July, 1017. It had been previously 
agreed, that her issue by Canute 
should succeed to the crown of Eng- 

broche shows it most hxve been to Stephen, 
not to Solomon, who was not bom till alter 
the jear 1051.— Act. 8S. Jan. ii. 326. 

1 Cbron. Sax. 151. Flor. 619. Mailros, 
155. The Saxon Chronicle mentions two 
Edwys banished at the same time ; bat they 
appear to be one person, from Simeon (176) ; 
Higden (274) ; Brompton (907) ; Knyehton 
12317). » W«aHng,560. 

' Chron. Sax. 161. Encom. Emm. 21. 
Malm. 40, 41. 



land; a condition, which, while it 
satisfied the Norman, extinguished 
the hopes of his Anglo-Saxon ne- 
phews.8 

Canute had divided the kingdom 
into four governments. Weasex he 
retained for himself; East Anglia he 
gave to Thurchil ; and continued Eric 
and Edric in Northumberland, and 
Mercia.^ But Edric soon received 
the reward of his former perfidy. 
The king was celebrating the festival 
of Christmas in London, and Edric 
had the imprudence to boast of his 
services. Canute, turning to Edric, 
exclaimed : " Then let him receive his 
deserts, that he may not betray us, as 
he betrayed Ethelred and Edmund." 
The Norwegian cut him down with 
his battle-axe; and the body was 
thrown from a window into the 
Thames. It has been said that 
Canute, though willing to derive 
advantage firom the treason, was 
anxious to punish the traitor ; but, as 
he ordered Norman and the principal 
retainers of Edric to be put to death 
at the same time, there is reason to 
believe that they were suspected of 
some plot against the Danish interest 
Their punishment is a matter of 
triumph to the ancient annalistB, who 
attribute to the perfidy of Edric the 
subjugation of their country ; but the 
same writers lament the &te of Ethel- 
werd and Brihtric, who perished with 
them, and were numbered among the 
most noble and blameless of the 
English nobility.^ The lands of the 
slain were distributed among the 
Danish chieftains; but several of 
these, aware of the hatred of the 

* Thtirchii was expelled in 1021.— Chron. 
Sax. 152. See a long account of this cele- 
brated Dane in Langebeck, ii.458. Eric met 
with the same fate as Thorohil.— West. 207. 
Halm. 41. 

* Encom. Emms, 20. lialm. 41. Edrio 
is said to have been killed digno fine (Ing. 
58) swTthe rihtlice (Chron. Sax. 1^), but 
the others sine cnlpa.— Mail. 266. Flor. 
619. 
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natives, and apprehenBive for ihai 
liTee, with the king's permission sold 
their estates, and returned with the 
money to their native oountry.^ 

These emigrations to Denmark were 
muoh encouraged by Canute, who, 
now that he thought himself secure 
on the throne, made it his endeavour 
to win the affections of his English 
subjects. The presence of the Danish 
army was to them a constant source 
of uneasiness and animosity; but 
gratitude as well is p<^oy forbade 
him to dismiss it without a liberal 
donative. Por this puipose the sum 
of fifteen thousand pounds was raised 
on the dtiaens of London, of seventy- 
two thousand on the remainder of 
the nation; an oppressive burthen, 
but which was borne with the greater 
cheerfulness, when its real object was 
understood. Of all the associates or 
his U^urs and conquests he retained 
only the crews of forty ships, about 
three thousand men, probably the 
Thingmanna (nt royal guard, which, we 
are told, amounted to that number.* 
These were a body of soldiers selected 
by Canute firom the whole of his 
forces. He was their commander; 
the dkiefe swore fealty to him ; and 
the privates to their chiefs. The 
laws are still extant, which he com- 
piled for th^ use; and his chief 
olqeot appears to have been to prevent 
the quarrels, and consequently the 
bloodshed, which so frequently hap- 
pened among these turbulent warriors. 
Unfortunately the king himself was 
the first to transgress his own laws, 

1 Hist. Sam. 488, 4tt, 446. 

> Chron. Sax. 161. Flor. 649. Sim. Dunel. 
177. These all differ in the num. paid by the 
citisens of London, maUng it 10,600, 11,000, 
or 16,000 pounds. We are told in the laws 
of Edward the Oonfeseor, that to proTide 
for the safety of the Danes who remained, 
it was agreea that they shonld all e^joy the 
Idng's peace; that if a Dane were mnr- 
derod, the reputed murderer, unless he 
oonld clear himself by the ordeal, should be 
pTcn up to justice : that ii' he could not be 
immediately found, the inhabitants of the 
yill or hunared where the murder was per- 



by the murder of a soldier in a par- 
oxysm of passion. He assembled the 
Thingmans, descended from his 
throne, aclmowledged his crime, and 
demanded punishment. They were 
silent. He promised impunity to 
every individual who should speak 
his sentiments. They left the deci- 
sion to his own wisdom. He then ad- 
judged himself to pay three hundred 
and sixty talents of gold, nine times 
the amount of the usuid pecuniary 
mulct; and added nine other talente 
by way of farther compensation.' 

Though Canute had been baptized 
in his infancy, he knew little of the 
doctrines of Christianity. But after 
he was seated on the English throne, 
the ferocity of his disposition was 
softened by the precepts of reli^on, 
and the sanguinary sea-king was 
insensibly moulded into a just and 
beneficent monarch. He often la- 
mented the bloodshed and misery 
which his own rapacity and that of 
his father had inflicted on the naliTes ; 
and acknowledged it his duty to com- 
pensate their sufferings by a peaoeM 
and equitable reign.^ He always 
treated them with marked attention; 
protected them fh>m the insolence of 
his Danish favourites ; placed the two 
nations on a footing of equality; and 
admitted them alike to offices of trust 
and emolument. He erected a mag- 
nificent church at Assington, the 
scene of his last victory; and repaired 
the ruins of the religious edifices, 
which had sufibred during the inva- 
sion. By his donations the abbey of 

petrated, shonld haye a month and a daj to 
search for him : that if dxey did not diacover 
him, they should then pay a fine of 46 maris ; 
that if they surrendered him to the kini; 
within a year and a day, the money ahoula 
be returned : but if they did not, forty marks 
of the fine should be kept by the long, sod 
the other six be given to the parents oar the 
lord of the slain.— Leg. Sax. 190, 200. 

* Lanf^ebeck. Ill, 144, et seq. Baxo, 199. 
The Thingmanna were also called Thing- 
liths, and Huscarles, that is, thane-men, 
sea-thanes, and domestics. 

* See his charter in Ingulf, 68. 
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St Edmund's, the memorial of the 
cruelty of his fttbers, was rendered 
ibr centuries the most opulent of the 
monaatio estabUsfaments in the king- 
dom. In a witena-gemot at Oi&rd 
he confirmed the kws of Edgar, and 
persuaded the English and Danish 
thanes to forgive each other every 
former cause of offence^ and to pro- 
mise mutual friendship for the future.' 
In another at Winchester a code of 
laws was compiled from the enact- 
ments of former kings, with such 
additions as w^re required by the 
existing state of soeiety. From it 
some interesting particulars may be 
selected. L The king exhorted all 
those who were intrusted with the 
administration of justice^ to be vigi- 
lant in the punishment of crimes, 
but sparing of human life; to treat 
the penitent with less, the impenitent 
culprit with greater severity; and to 
oonrader the weak and indigent as 
worthy of pity, the wealthy and 
powerful as deserving the tail rigour 
of the law; because the f<»rmer vrare 
often driven to the commission of 
guilt by two causee^ which seklom 
affected the latter, oppression and 
want. II. He severely reprobated 
and prohibited the custom of sending 
Christians for sale into foreign coun- 
tries. But the reascm whitdi he as- 
signed, was not that there is any thing 
immoral in the institution of slavery ; 
but that such Christians were in dan- 
ger of falling into the hands of infidel 
masters, and of being seduced from 
their religion. IIL By the incorpo- 
ration of the Danes with the natives, 
the rites of paganism had again made 
their appearance in the island. Canute 
forbade the worship of the heathen 
gods, of the sun or moon, of fire or 
water, of stones or fountains, and of 
forests or trees. At the same time he 
denounced punishment against those 



^ lag. ibid. Hist. Barnes. 437. Enoom. 
Emm. 23. Chron. Sax. 161. Mail. 156. 



who ivetended to deal in witchcraft, 
and the " workers of death,*' whether 
it were by lots, or by flame, or by 
any other charms. lY. The existing 
system of jurisprudence, which he 
confirmed, vros divided into three 
branches, the law <^ the West Saxons, 
the law of the Mwoians, and the law 
of the Danes. The two former had 
been preserved ftvm the time of the 
Heptarchy, and prevailed in their 
respective districts; the latter had 
been introduced into East Ang^ 
and Northumbria by the Danes, who 
had settled in those countries since 
the beginning of the ninth century. 
Of all three the substance was the 
same; they differed only in the 
amount of the pecuniary mulcts 
which were imposed on variotm trans- 
gressions, y. The king undertook to 
ease his people of part <^ the burthens 
arising firom the feudal services, which 
in England, as well as the other 
European nations, had long been 
on the increase. He totally abolished 
the custom of purveyance, forbidding 
his officers to extort proviaons for 
lus use, and commanding his bailiff 
to supply his table firom the produce 
o( his own fiurms. He fixed at a 
moderate value the heriots which 
were paid at the demise of tenants, 
and apportioned them to the rank 
of the deceased, whether th^y died 
intestate or not. With respect to 
heiresses, whose helpless condition 
frequently exposed them to the 
tyranny of their lords, he enacted, 
that neither maid nor widow should 
be compelled to marry against her 
will. In conclusion, he commanded 
these laws to be observed both by 
the Danes and the English, under the 
penalty of a single were for the first 
offence, of a double were for the 
second, and of the forfeiture of all 
property for the third.* 



s L«g. 133— 1S5; 143—146. Brompton, 
»14--081. 
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Though Canate generally resided 
in England, he frequently Tinted 
Denmark. He was aooompanied by 
an English fleet; and carried with 
him pious and learned missionaries to 
ciyilize and instruct his countrymen. 
Of these, Bernard, Gerbrand, and 
Bainer were promoted to the epi- 
scopal dignity, and placed by him in 
Sconen, Zealand, and lionia. In one 
of his visits, in 1025, he was suddenly 
attacked by Olave and TJlfr with a 
numerous army of Swedes, and was 
defeated with the loss of many English 
and Danish thanes. But bur an- 
nalists add, that Godwin, who com- 
manded the English troops, surprised 
the camp of the enemy during the 
night,and totally dispersed the Swedes. 
This service procured him the esteem 
and favour of his sovereign.^ 

In 1026, Canute made a pilgrimage 
to Borne. On his road he visited 
the most celebrated churches, leaving 
everywhere proofs of his devotion and 
liberality.^ In his return he proceeded 
immediately to Denmark, but de- 
spatched the abbot of Tavistock to 
England wil^ a letter, describing the 
objectandtheissueof his journey. This 
letter I shall transcribe, not only be- 
cause it ftimishes an interesting speci- 
men of the manners and opinions of 
the age, but also because it exhibits 
the surprising change which religion 
had produced in the mind of a 
ferocious and sanguinary warrior. 

''Canute, king of all Denmark, 
England, and Norway, and of part of 
Sweden, to Egelnoth the metropo- 
litan, to Archbishop Alfric, to all the 
bishops and chiefs, and to all the 
nation of the English, both nobles 
and commoners, greeting. I write to 
inform you that I have lately been 
at Home, to pray for the remission 
of my sins, and for the safety of my 

^ Adam Brem. ii. 88. Chron. Sax. 153. 
West. 207. 

* Bo jprofose was lie in liis donatioiis, that, 
accordiog to a foreign duomder, aU who 



kingdoms, and of the nations that are 
subject to my sceptre. It is long 
since I bound myself by vow to make 
this pilgrimage; but I had been 
hitherto prevented by affiurs of state, 
and other impediments. Now, how- 
ever, I return humble thanks to the 
Almighty God, that he has allowed 
me to visit the tombs of the blessed 
apostles Peter and Paul, and every 
holy place within and* without the 
city of Bome, and to honour and 
venerate them in person. And this 
I have done, because I had learned 
from my teachers, that the apostle 
St. Peter received fh>m the Lord the 
great power of binding and loosing, 
with the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. On this account I thought 
it highly useful to solicit his patron- 
age with God. 

" Be it moreover known to yon, 
that there was at the festival of 
Easter a great assembhige of noble 
personages with the lord the Pope 
John, and the Emperor Conrad, 
namely, all the chiefis of the nations 
fh>m Mount Gargano to the nearest 
sea^ who all received me honourably, 
and made me valuable presents; bat 
particularly the emperor, who gave 
me many gold and silver vases, with 
rich mantles and garments. I there- 
fore took the opportunity to treat 
with the pope, the emperor, and the 
princes, on the grievances of my 
people, both English and Danes ; that 
they might epjoy more equal law, and 
more secure safeguard in their way 
to Bome, nor be detained at so many 
barriers, nor harassed by unjust ex- 
actions. My demands were granted 
both by the emperor, and by King 
Bodulf, to whom the greater part 
of the barriers belong; and it was 
enacted by all the princes, that my 
men, whether pilgrims or merchants, 

lived on the road hv which he passed, had 
reason to exdaim : Benediotio Domini super 
regem Anglorom Cnntonem.-^Chron. WiL 
Qodel. apnd Bouquet, z. 292. 
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should for the future go to Borne and 
return in full security, without de- 
tention at the barriers, or the payment 
of unlawM tolls. 

** I next complained to the pope, and 
expressed my displeasure that such 
immense sums were extorted from 
my arohlushops, when according to 
custom they visited the Apostolic See 
to obtain the pallium. A decree was 
made that this grievance should 
cease. Whatever I demanded, for 
the benefit of my people, either of 
the popie, or the emperor, or the 
princes, throngh whose dominions 
lies the road to Bome, was granted 
willingly, and confinned by thcdr 
oaths, in the presence of four arch- 
bishops, twenty bishops, and a multi- 
tude of dukes and nobles. Where- 
fore I return sincere thanks to God 
that I have successfully performed 
whatever I had intended, and have 
fully satisfied all my wishes. 

** Now, therefore, be it known to 
you all, that I have dedicated my life 
to the service of God, to govern my 
kingdoms with equity, and to observe 
justice in all things. If by the violence 
or negligence of youth I have violated 
justice heretofore, it is my intention, 
by the help of God, to make full 
compensation. Therefore I beg and 
command those to whom I have con- 
fided the government, as they wish to 
preserve my friendship, or save their 
own souls, to do no injustice either to 
rich or poor. Let all persons, whether 
noble or ignoble, obtain their rights 
according to law, from which no 
deviation shall be allowed, either 
from fear- of me, or through favour to 
the powerful, or for the purpose of 
supplying my treasury. I have no 
need of Aioney raised by injustice. 

" I am now on my road to Denmark, 
for the purpose of concluding peace 
with those nations, who, had it been 
in their power, would have deprived 
us both of our crown and our life. 
But God has destroyed their means, 
1 



and will, I trust, of his goodness, 
preserve ns and humble all our 
enemies. When I shall have con- 
cluded peace with the neighbouring 
nations, and settled the concerns of 
my eastern dominions, it is my inten- 
tion to return to Eng^d, as soon as 
the fine weather will permit me to 
sail. But I have sent you this letter 
beforehand ; that all the people of my 
kingdom may rcjjoioe at my prosperity. 
For you all know that I never spared 
nor will spare myself, or my labour, 
when my object is the advantage of 
my subjects. 

** Lastly, I entreat all my bishops, 
and all the sheriflEs, by the fidelity 
which they owe to me and to God, 
that the church-dues according to the 
ancient laws may be paid before my 
return; namely, the plough alms, the 
tithes of cattle of the present year, 
the Peter-pence, the tithes of fruit in 
the middle of August, and the kirk- 
shot at the feast of St Martin, to the 
parish church. Should this be omitted 
at my return, I will punish the 
offender by exacting the whole fine 
appointed by law. Pare ye welL"^ 

The power of Canute released the 
kingdom from the horrors of domestic 
war; but his ambition thirsted for a 
crown which had formerly been worn 
by his father. Sweyn had divided 
Norway between two brothers, Eric 
and Haoo. When Eric accepted 
Northumberland from Canute, Haoo 
succeeded to the whole, but was 
driven from it by the superior power 
of Olave, a Norwegian sea-king. 
Canute seduced the natives from 
their allegiance to Olave by presents, 
sailed to Norway with an English 
fleet of fifty vessels ; and was every- 
where received with acclamations of 
joy, and professions of attachment. 
He expelled Olave and restored Haoo. 
But the latter was soon afterwards 



1 Spelm. Cono. 587. Jng, 59. Flor. 820. 
Malm. 41. 
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di«wB8d at iea; and daw i«ooT««d 
his dominMiMb Thii ptinos waa » 
aealoua ChnafciAa; but his w i igi w w 
iimovatioos irritated the jealougr of 
tho pM^Mi priests ; aad he 
muidend in an insnnectioa of 
snlgeotB.^ 

Canute's kst niUtarj effort 
diveoted against Sootiuid. Fordim 
tells ns, that Duncan, who, as nepheur 
and heir to Malcolm, was in posses 
sfton of Cumberland, reftised to hold 
it of Canute^ because that prince had 
not obtained the crown by hereditary 
descent; but that, before the armies 
oould engage, the two kings were 
reconciled, and the ancient oonditions 
respecting the possession of Cumber- 
land were selenmly renewed. Of 
these particulars our annalisto are 
ignorant ; and merely inlbm us, that 
JCakohn, unable to oppose the su- 
perior power of the Sn^ish monardi, 
submitted to lus pleasure with two 
inferior iHrinoes, Melbetit and Jermao.* 

The courtiers of Gannte, to please 
his vanity, were aoeustomed to eitol 
him as the greatestof kings, whose will 
was obeyed by six powerAil nations, 
the English, Sooto, and W«lsh, 
the Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians. 
Canute either had the good sense 
to despise, or affiscted to despise, their 
flattery. On one of these occasions, 
as he was sitting on the shore near 
Southampton, he commanded the sea 
to respect its sovereign. But the 
influx of the tide soon o(»npel]ed Um 
to retire, and he improved the oppor- 
tunity to read hii flatterers a lecture 
on the weakness of earthly kuigs, 
when compared with the power of 
tiiat supreme Being who rales the 
elemental Impressed with this idea^ 
he issaid, <m his return to Wincbesttr, 
to have taken the crown from lus 

1 Chron. Sax. 163. Flor. eao. Snorre, 

* Fordan, iv. 41. Chron. Sax. 153. Hunt. 
906. West. 209. 

* Himt. aoe. West. 809. 

« Chron. Bu. 166. log. 61. Ilor. 80. 



head, and to have plaoed it en the 
great oracifix in the eaOiedral, and 
never more to have worn it even at 
public ceremonies.' 

Canute tived several yearftaAer his 
pUgrimage to Borne. He died at 
Shaftesbury in Mm, and was boned 
at Winchester. 1^ hw qneeu Bmsia 
he had two etildren, a een, whom 
from his own name he cafled Harde^ 
Canute, or Ckmite the Hardj, and a 
daughter, Gvnihlda, who was married 
to Henry, the son of Conrad, and 
emperor ef Germany. Bo e id BB these 
children, Alilgive, tim dangMer of 
AMhelm, earl of NorfliaaqytoB, had 
borne him, previously to his rnvriage, 
two sons, Sw«yn and Harold. 1%dr 
illegitimaoy, in tiie opinion of tlie age^ 
wasnogreat disgrace ; and liie violence 
of party endeavoured to obstmct 
their advancement^ by desoribiBg 
them as suppoaititioaB. But that 
they were acknowledged by tiieir 
fhther, is evident, To the dder, 
Sweyn, was given the crown of Nor- 
way, after the assassination of (Hive; 
Harold, by his piewptitude and the 
fisvour of the soldiery, ascended the 
throne of Eng^d on the demin of 
Canute.* 

HASOLD, auxvAinn) haboooii. 

By the mairii^ settiement beteeen 
Canute and £nmi% and by a more 
recent declaration of the ]an§, fte 
wown ought to have devolved od 
Hardecanute. But that innnoe had 
been previously sent to take posns- 
slon of Denmark, and his afasenoe 
encouraged the ambition of his ille- 
gitimate brother, Harold, whose inter- 
ests were warmly espoused by the 
Thingmanna at London,^ the Banei 
in general, and the northern lEngiidi. 
The wishes of tiie southern ooonties 



West. 206. The lut writer 
AlfgiTe AS married to Osinite. 

* The Bason CSinmiole oaOa than the 
Uikmatn at London^ and as the Thiagaaanaa 
were alK> called Thmglilh$, I hare oo doabt 
thaj ware the saaie persons. 
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wem diyided befciraen Hardeouiiifte 
and one of the two soiui «f Ethefared, 
who still resided in NomuuK^. The 
ooimtry appeared on the eve of a 
clYil mat; and many, to eeo^^e the 
impending tefnyat, had sooi^t an 
iflijrliiia IB the moraaieB and Ibfetta; 
irtien a oompfomifle wu efieoted in a 
witena-gomot at Oxford. ToHuold 
wereallotM Ijoodon andthe noithem 
diviflon of the Icingdmn ; the ooimties 
on the lii^ hank of the Thames were 
appropriated to Hordecaaute, and 
during his ahsenoe were oonunitted 
to the gofemment of his mother 
£auna» and the ealdonnan Godwin.* 

Aa soon as the news of the death of 
Gaaote had reaohed Nonnandy, Ed- 
ward, the eldest of the surming sons 
of Etbelxed, and afterwards king of 
KnglaiHi, eoUeoted a fleet of forty 
ships, eroBsed the Chamiel,and hmded 
at Soothampton. If he rdied on the 
oo-operation of his mother, he was 
deoetTod. Emma was more attached 
to her children hy Canute than to 
those by Ethelred; and was actnally 
making every exertion to yfeoor v o 
the orown forHardecamite. Though 
Edward landed witidn a tew miles of 
her residenoe, and in the midst at her 
retainers, he found himseif in a hostile 
country; a formidable foroe, which 
was hrariy inoreanng, menaced him 
with destruction ; and the prince and 
his fi^wers having plundered a few 
villages^ retired to their rinpi^ and 
returned to Normandy. The result 
of this expedition seems not to have 
been forgotten ; and Emma^ at a later 
period, was punished for her disaffec- 
tion by the neglect of her son, and 
the forfeiture of her treasures.' 

We are not told what w^e the 
reasons which determined Harde- 
canute to trifle away lus lime in 
Denmark. Harold profited' by tiie 
delay ; and by threats and promises, 



^ ^ Chron. Sax. 154, 1». lagol. 61." Sacom. 
ISsDxn. 26, 26. 



and presents, oontinaed to Extend Us 
anthori^. But what chiefly eontri- 
hnted to fix hin on the throne was a 
Uoody and mysterious oconnenoe^ of 
whkdi at the present day it is diiftault 
to disoDfver either the wigin or the 
motive^ A letter was oonveyed to 
Edward and his brother Alfred in 
Normandy. It purported to be writ- 
ten by i^ttdkr motiier, npibraiding them 
with their apathy, describing the 
gr owing ascendancy of Harold, and 
urgmg one «f them to cross the sea, 
and to assert hb rig^ to the crown. 
By the historian who has preserved 
tbis letter, it is pronounoed a forgery, 
contrived by Harold to deooy one of 
the two prinoes into his hands.* But 
it will require no small share of cie- 
dnhty to belisye tius story. Why 
dionid he invite only one, and not 
both of the brothem P By removing 
botb out of his way, he irould secure 
himself against ^ claimants, to 
whom the eyes of the natives were 
principally directed: but the benefit 
which might be derived firom the 
murder of one would be more than 
balanced by the inlhmy which would 
result from so detestable a crime. 
However this may be, it is certain 
that Alfred, the younger, accepted 
the invitation, raised a small body of 
tipops in Normandy, repaired to the 
court of Baldwin, esai of Flanden^ 
and by the additimi of a few adven* 
turen from Boulogne, swelled the 
number of his followers to six hun- 
dred men. At Sandwich he found a 
strong force prepared to oppose him; 
and changing his course, steered round 
the North Foreland, till he came op^ 
posite to the city of Canterbury, where 
he landed without discoTering an 
enemy. Within a few hours he was 
met by Godwin, who plighted to him 
his faith, and undertook to conduct 
him to Emma. Leaving London on 

> GKU. Pict. 37, 88, ed. Mas. W. Gen. 271. 
Leg. Sax. 210. * Bncoa. Emm* 28. ■■ 
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the right, hecaiue it belonged to 
Huold, they proceeded to GaUdford, 
where the earl quartered Alfred and 
his men in Bmall bodies among the 
inhabitants, supplied them plentiftilly 
with proTisionSi and having promised 
to wait on the prince in the morning, 
retired to his own residence. In the 
midst of the nighty the satellites of 
Harold arrived,surprised the strangers 
in their beds, and reserved them for 
the butchery of the following day. 
With their hands bound behind 
them they were ranged in a line; 
every tenth man out of the six hun- 
dred received his Uberty ; and of the 
rest a few were selected for slavery. 
The scene which followed can hardly 
be paralleled in the annals of Ameri- 
can ferocity. The remaining victims 
weremalmed,or blinded,or hamstrung, 
or scalped, or embowelled, according 
to the caprice or barbarity of their 
tormentors. "Never," says one of 
the chroniclers, " was a more bloody 
deed done in this land since the ar- 
ri^ of the Banes." The prince him- 
self was hurried away to Harold in 
London, and thence to the Isle of 
Ely, under the charge of a thane, 
whose threats and insults aggravated 
the horrors of his situation. Seated 
on a sorry horse, stripped of his 
dothes, and with his feet tied beneath 
the saddle, the son of Ethelred was 
exposed in each town and village to 
the derision, perhaps to the commi- 
seration, of the beholders. At Ely 
he was arraigned before a court of 
miscreants, and adjudged to lose his 
eyes. The sentence was executed by 
main force; and the unfortunate 
prince, after lingering a few days, 

^ Gul. Plot. 39. Encom. Bmm. 29—31. 
This hutorUa wrote within three yeftrs after 
the nuMuore. Hia teetimony will orer- 
balsnoe the doubts of Malmibnrj (48). 
ICalmsbnrr (ibid.) sappoees the mivder of 
Alfired to hftvo taJEen place after the deatii 
of Harold : Hnntingdoii after that of Harde- 
eaaate. But the monk of St. Omer affixes 
it to the reign of Harold, and the Chronioles 
of Maflros (166), of Florence (623), ofWest- 



expired, tiiher through the violence 
of his sufferings, or by the dagger of 
an assassin.' 

Of the truth of this melandioly 
tale there is no reason to doubt It 
has been transmitted to us by a con- 
temporary writer, who reoeived his 
information from the survivors of the 
massacre; and his narrative is fiiUy 
confirmed by the testimony of suc- 
ceeding historians. Yet it is difSoult 
to believe, that such tmneoessBry 
cruelty, so wanton a waste of human 
blood, could have been^ as is pre- 
tended, a mere act of precaution on 
the part of Harold. It wears more 
the appearance of a deed, stimulated 
by the thirst of revenge, or prompted 
by the hope of inspiring terror. Per- 
haps Alfred, by his previous cruelfy, 
had sharpened the resentment at his 
enemies; undoubtedly be had come 
for the purpose of driving Handd 
from the throne,* and probably at the 
invitation of Emma; for that princes 
immediately prepared to quit the 
country, and accepted the offer of sn 
asylum at Bruges from Baldwin of 
Flanders, who had patronised the 
attempt of the unfortunate Alfred.' 

Her flight left Harold without in 
opponent: the thanes of Wessex with- 
drew their allegiance fit>m his half- 
brother; and he was unanimondf 
chosen king of England. But when 
he called on Egelnoth, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, to perform the cere- 
mony of his coronation, that prelate, 
placing the insignia of royalty on the 
altar, boldly replied: "There are the 
crown and sceptre, which Canute 
intrusted to my charge. To you I 
neither give nor refuse them. Ton 



minster (210), to the year 1036. Hidden 
thns describes the punishment of embowel- 
ling. Primordia Tisoemm fedt ad psloi 
ereetos i^p, et tone oorpora ciroamdnd* 
doneo noTissima intestinorom extraheren* 
tor.— Hig. 287. 

s Sceptnun et ipse patenram reqvirebst 
— Onl. Fiot. 88. Ut patemom regnom 
obtineret.— West. SIO. 

* Bnc<nn« Bmiii* 82. 
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may take them if you please; but I 
strioUy- forbid any of my brother 
bishops to usurp an office, which is 
the prerogatiTe of my see." Of 
Harold's behaviour on this extraor- 
dinary occurrenoo, we are ignorant; 
but he appears to have subsequently 
removed tiie primate's objections^ and 
to have been crowned with the usual 
solemnities.* 

No details of his government have 
been transmitted to posterity. One 
writer insinuates, that he was a bene- 
&ctor to the Ghuroh: another, hostile 
to his memory, asserts that, through 
hatred of Christianity, he absented 
himself fh>m all the public offices of 
religion.' His principal amusement 
was the chase, in which he frequently 
hunted on foot, and from his fleetness 
acquired the surname of " barefoot.'' 
After a short reign of four years, he 
died in 1040, and was buried at 
Westminster. 

HABDBGAinJTS. 

Emma^ after her arrival at Bruges, 
had endeavoured, by frequent mes- 
sages, to inflame the ambition, and 
accelerate the preparations of her son 
Hardecanute. Two years, however, 
elapsed, before she was able to direct 
his attention to his interests in Eng- 
land; and then, leaving a powerful 
armament in port, he sailed with nine 
ships to consult his mother. During 
his residence with her at Bruges, a 
messenger arrived with the welcome 
intelligence of the death of Harold ; 
and he was followed by a deputation 
of English and Danish thanes, re- 
questing Hardecanute to ascend the 
throne of his fSather. As soon as his 
fleet had joined him firom Denmark, 
he proceeded with sixty-two sail to 
England.' His authority was imme- 
diately acknowledged ; but one of the 

1 Enoom. Bmm. 28, 29. He gave to the 
monMtery of Croylmnd the mantle which he 
wore et hu coronation.— Ligul. 61. 

* log. ibid. Eno(nn. Bmm* 29. 



first measures of his government ex- 
cited universal discontent. By Canute 
the Thingmanna had been reduced to 
the complement of sixteen ships; and 
the pay of these Danish guards had 
been long deficiyed by the nation at 
the annual rate of eight marks for 
each private^ and of twelve marks for 
each officer. l%e addition of the new 
fleet had multiplied tiidir number in 
a five-fold degree ; and the tax which 
was imposed in consequence, expe- 
rienced considerable opposition. At 
Worcester the oollectors, Thurstan 
and Feeder, were put to death in an 
insurrection of the populace. But 
a severe punishment followed the 
offence. During four days the county 
was given up to pillage, and on the 
fifth the city was reduced to ashes. 
The inhabitants had fied to an island 
in the Severn, where they defended 
themselves tiU they appeased the 
vengeance, and obtained the pardon, 
of the king.* 

Hardecanute could not forget the 
injuries of Harold to himself and to 
his relatives, the usurpation of the 
crown, the exile of Emma, and the 
murder of Alf^red; and his feeUngs 
urged him to an act of impotent 
revenge, the folly of which was equal 
to its barbarity. As if he could make 
the dead to feel, he ordered the tomb 
of his predecessor to be opened, the 
body to be decapitated, and the head 
and trunk to be thrown into the 
Thames. Both were recovered by 
some fishermen, who deposited them 
in the cemetery of St. Clement's, the 
usual burying-plaoe of the Danes.^ 

The care of this posthumous ex- 
ecution had been delegated to Alfric, 
arohlnshop of York, and Godwin, earl 
of Wessex. But the commissioners 
disagreed, and the prelate accused 
the earl of the murder of Alfred. 



* Enoom. Emm. 34. 

« Chron. Sax. 165, 166. Flor. 623, 636. 
Malm. 43. 
« flor. 623. Wert. 211. Mailzof, 166. 
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God«m denied tibeeh«rge,aiid deand 
luBself, in the kgel mmner, by his 
•wn atiik, and the oaiihs of a jmy of 
hie peen, the ixrinoipel noUemeii in 
Sni^d,^ It Gumot be aioertBined 
whether this acquittal remored the 
Bospiouma of Hardeoaimte: but the 
earl was restoied to &vour, and par- 
tioipated wi& Thmna in the admini- 
stration of tiie kingdom. He had 
made to the king a most magnificent 
present, a ship of the nsoal dimen- 
sions, of whidi the stem was oovered 
with plates of gcdd. It carried eighty 
warriors, the retainers of Godwin. 
Their lances, hefanets, and ooats of 
mail were gilt ; their battie-azes fjda- 
tened with decorations of gold and 
sttrer; the hilts of their swords, the 
nails and bosses of their shields, were 
of gold; and they wore round each arm 
two golden faraoeletB of the weight of 
sftKteen ounoes.' This aooonnt will 
not excite snrprise inthe reader, who 
recollects that the Northmen were 
aeoostomed to expend the plunder of 
nations in embellishing their arms 
and ships, objects of inestimable value 
in the eyes of the northern pirates.* 

fiardecanute is described as mild 
in his manners, and generous in his 
diqwsition. His table was copiously 
sonphed at four difEerent hours in Uie 



1 Tlie guilt of Godwin wfll ahrsys renuun 
a pvobkm. It may be urged agwoet him 
that Alfieed at the time of the murder was 
under his protection, and in his town of 
CKiildford; that within four yean he wm 
pnbUdlj aeeosed of it by the archbishop of 
York ; and that he is condemned without 
hesitaraon by almost ererj historian who 
wrote after the Conquest. On the other 
hand it may be observed, 1st, That the 
monk of St. Omer, who was so well ac- 
qpainted with the transaction, far from 
charging the earl, seema to re pr eeaat him 
as pafectty imorant of Alfred's danger : Ad 
sua reoesnt nospitia, mane reditoms, nt 
dmnino eoo aernret com debita honorift- 
centia^— Eno. Bmm. 80. 2nd, That the 
aeonsation of the archbishop is balanced 
by the acquittal of Godwin on his trial : 
8rd, That little reliance is to be placed on 
the assertion of writers posterior to the 
Conquest, when erery tale which could 
Tiliiy the fHaHy of Godwin was gratefhlly 



day. This was no mean leoommendft- 
tikmin the opinion of the chiellBins, 
who set a high Tahieoa the pleasures 
of the table, sod expected to eat and 
drink at the expense of the sovereign.* 
He sent for his half-taiDtfaer Edward 
from Normandy, reoeifed him with 
the sinostest friendship^ and gawe him 
a prinoely estsbtishment. His sister 
Gunihlda^ the fairest woman of her 
time, he married to the emperor 
Henry. All the thanes, both En^^ish 
and Danish, attended her to the sea- 
shore^ desirous of attracting the no> 
tioe of the king^ bf the attention 
whioh they paid to ttie inincesB; and 
never before, aay the dironidei^ was 
seen in Enf^and, so magnifioent a 
diq)lay of gold, and silver, and genu; 
and of silken veBti^ imd beantiftil 
horses. The songs which were oom- 
poeed on the occasion, oontinned to 
be snng l^ the people in their cnt- 
vivial meetings, and preserved the 
memory of Gunihlda through many 
succeeding generations.* 

The character of tiie king was such 
as to aflbrd the presage of a tranqoii 
and prosperous reign. But his con- 
stitution was feeble, and his life hsd 
been frequently endangered by dis- 
ease. In his second year he hononed 
with his pr e s en ce the nuptials of a 

accepted, and eageity eonptetiaiioefl by the 
reigning djrnaaty. Aiward the Confessor, 
in two of ms ohsctws, attcibutea the death 
of his brother to Harold,, and (which is 
more sin^^olar) to Hardeoanoto. How the 
latter pnnoe was in Denmark, and the 
accusation, if it meant anr thing, must 
allude to those who ffOTemea in the nsme 
of Hardeoannte, and m that hYptAhmiB msy 
reach Bmma, or Gtodwin, or both. The 
king^s words are," Haroldo et Hardecannto, 
a qnibus et alter mens frater Alfredoa era- 
deoter est ocduias."— SpeL Con. IBB, 6U. 
Yet, would Harold, who was then all- 
powerftil. hare subscribed to these eharten, 
if they nad oast so fool » stain oa the 
meoKiry of his fiither P 

s Malm. 48. Kailioa« 156. Flor. 688. 
West. 211. 

* See Enoom. Emm. 8, 13. Snone, 338. 

« Hunt. 200. 

B Malm. 48.; 
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noble Bsiie at Ln^wtti. As he «w 
steiklnig in the nddBlolihe oonpan^, 
and liftmg the eii^ to his mouth, he 
suddenly fstt to the ground, was car- 
ried speeohksB to hie dw&her, and in 
a short tiine ei]^zed. Hk body was 
laid near tiiat of his &ther in the 
ohureh of Winchester.* 

Hardeoannte left ae issue. His 
death severed the connection between 
the crowns of En^and and Denmark. 
MagnoB, the sen of Olaye^ who had 
driven Sweyn firam Norway, now 
obtained powcimBon of Denmark. 

' BDWABD THE COKFXSSOfi. 

Before the body of the departed 
king coold be laid in the graven his 
faalfobrothor Edward had been called 
to the throne by the voice of the 
citieeM of London. The ri^tM heir 
of the Saxon hne was tiie son of 
Edmund ironside, the exile in Hun- 
gary. But, in determining the sue- 
cession, the English had freqnently 
substituted the nnde fbr the nephew. 
Edwnrd waspresent ; his diaracter asid 
Ms misfortunes pleaded in his fiivoar; 
the wishes of the natives k>adly de- 
manded a king of the raoe of Gerdic : 
and the murmurs of the Danes, if tiie 
DaoEies were indined to mnrmss; were 
speedily sileneed by the overwhelm- 
ing influence of Godwin. It was not, 
however, before the following Easter, 
that 1^0 son of Ethelred, having 
promised to p r eoeive the laws of 

1 Ibid. nor. 024. 

* Knyghton,2338. Chron.8az.157. Chron. 
Lamb, aa ana. 1048, published at the end of 
I^^s Dietionacj. lahaUra&rtoHbythat 
naaoa, beoanae it waa oomed by Laaabarda. 
By the Norman writers, ^Edward's accession 
is attribnted to tite exertions of WiBiam, 
dak* ot Itormandv-, then in hia flfteenth 
year. We ue told th»t he demanded the 
crown for Edward by hia messenEers, that 
he sent Bdwiard firom Normandy idth a 
gnaird, and that he thwe at eme d to fdlow 
xrith a powerful army. The fear of an 
invasion made the choice of the English 
fan on Edward.— Ouil. Ffct. p. 44, edit. 
Haaeres. I consider this aa one of the 
fictions inrented in Normandy to aoconnt 
for the appointment, real or pretended, of 



Gaoniteb was crowned by ArdbbislMp 
Eadsy, who embnoad the epportonity 
of reading to the new sovereign a long 
leetnre on the regal dnties, and the 
patenoal goYerament ef }im Saxon 



Edward was now about forty yean 

of age, twenty-seven of which he had 
spait an ex^ in Normandy. Pre* 
cteded by droumstances from every 
rational hcqse of obtaining the crown, 
he had solaoed the hours ef bamsh- 
ment with the pleasnreB of the 
ohase^ and the eserdses of leligmi; 
and he brought with hhn to the 
throne those habits of moderatien 
and tnuMinilhty whidi he had ac- 
quired in a private statioa He was 
a good, rather than a great, idn& To 
preserve peace, and promote rdigion, 
to enfioroe the andent laws, and to 
dimiHish the burthens ef his people^ 
were the diief ol^ectB of his govenw 
moit: but he possessed not that 
energy of mind, nor that forodty of 
disposition, which, perhaipB, were ne- 
cessary to command the respect, and 
to repress the violence of tiie lawlem 
nobles by whem he was surrounded. 

At his accession he found three 
powerful chieftains near tiie thronfl^ 
Godwin, lisofrio, and Inward. Iliey 
bore the title of earte : for the ascen- 
dancy of tiie Banes had introduced 
Danidi costoms and Danish appeUa- 
tions. The eatdormen of the Saxons 
had been transformed into the earl of 



by Idward to be Ui 
That the Baeliah prinoe waa at the raiy 
period in Sngluid, and not in Normandy, n 
evident, not only from onr Bngfiah chron^ 
elera, but from the monk of St. Omer« wha^ 
in the laat lines addressed by him to Emma, 
praises the union in which she Uves in Skig- 
laad with her two aona Edward and Kacd*> 
Canute (Bnoom.Enim. p. 36), and from Wik 
liam of Jumiegea, who says tnat Hardecanute 
called Edward from Normandy, and thst 
they lived afterwarda together (OuiL Gem. 
Tii.). It is remarkable thai the first of theae 
writers says Edward waa sent for, that he 
might partake of the kingdom (at reniena 
seoum obtineret regnam, p. 36) ; the aeeond, 
that Hardeoannte foft him heir to the king- 
dom (totiufl regni reBqait haredem). — ^Ibid. 
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tlie Nortiuiieii; and the difEBrait 
euldoms were pwodled oat as cir- 
ennnttanowi anggBsfeed, aome beung 
confined within narrow limitBi while 
others were extended to aereral oonn- 
ties. Aatheddegateaoftheaofereign, 
the earls poaBessed oonsiderable power. 
They levied forces; reoeiTed finei^ 
tried CBOses; and exercised the ordi- 
dinarj ftmcfeions of royalty within 
their respective jorisdictions : bat 
thej were removable at the will of 
the king and the witan, and did not 
transmit tiieir oflfices, as inheritances, 
to their children. The earldom of 
Siward extended from the Hnmber 
to the confines of Scotland; Leofrio 
was called the earl of Leicester, but 
bis government comprehended most 
of the northern connties of Merda. 
Godwin ruled in Wessex, Sussex, and 
Kent; and his two sons; Sweyn and 
Harold, already possessed, or soon 
obtained, the former the earldom of 
Gloucester, Hereford, Somerset, Ox- 
ford, and Berks; the latter tbit of 
Essex, Middlesex, Hnntingdon, East 
Anglia, and Cambridgeshire. When 
united, these noblemen were more 
than a match for the king; whose 
chief security lay in their mutual 
jealousies and discordant interests. 

It was fortunate for Edward, that, 
in the commencement of his reign, 
these powerM chieftains overlooked 
every sutgect of private dissension in 
their common seal for the rojtl 
service. By thdr aid the restoration 
of the crown to the Saxon line was 
peaceably eflSdcted, and the Danish 
iamilies; whose fidelity was ambiguous, 
or whose (brmer tynnny deserved 
punishment^ were driyen out of the 
kingdom. To the list of the sufferers 
must be added the queen-mother. 
Edward held a council at Gloucester : 
thence, accompanied hy Godwin, 

1 CbroB. Sax. 107. Chxtm. Lamb, ad uin. 
1045. 

t TUf it uMiied by HbB monk of Win- 
•bMtar, who rahtet eroylkbto.— Aag. 8m. 



and Siward, he hastened to 
Winobester, s^zed her treasures, and 
swept away the cattle and com from 
the lands which she possessed as her 
dower.' The reader will already have 
noticed several instanoea of this 
spedes of military execution; bat 
why it was inflicted upon Emma we 
have no particnlar information. By 
her partiality to the Danes she bad 
acquired the hatred of the natives. 
TbB riches, which she collected with 
assiduity, had always been at the 
conmiand of ber younger children, 
while her sons by Ethelred were 
suffered to feel the privations of 
poverty. To her opposition was 
owing, in all probability, the fiailure 
of Edward's descent after the death 
of Canute ; and it was even whispered 
that she was not guiltless of the blood 
of Alfred.' Her antipathy to the king 
had discovered itself since his aooes- 
sion ; and she had obstinately reftaaed 
to grant him any pecuniary aid.' 
But whatever were the motives 
which prompted this act of severity 
towards her, the character of Edward, 
and the sanction of his council, will 
justify the bdief that it had not been 
wantonly adopted. She was still 
permitted to retain her dower, and to 
reside at Winchester^ where ibe died 
in 1053. 

While Edward was employed in 
consolidating bis power at home, a 
formidable competitor was rising in 
the north. Hardecanute^ when he 
ruled in Denmark, bad been fre- 
quently engaged in war witb Magnus, 
the conqueror of Norway ; till both 
princes, fiitigued with the usekas 
struggle, had consented to a peace, 
on the precarious, but not nnnsoal 
condition, that the survivor should 
succeed to the dominions of his de- 
ceased adversary. At the death of 



i. 292. Bat it mppemn to derire Miike rap- 
port from the MMrtion at Bdwiid, aMO* 
Bonad At the end of note, p. 166. 
* Ohron. Leinb. ad aon. 1018. 
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Hardecanute, Magnus occupied Den- 
mark. But this did not satisfy his 
ambition ; he also demanded the Eng- 
lish crown, on the plea that, sinoe it 
had been worn hj Hardecanute, it 
was included in the proYisions of the 
treaty. To his messengers Edward 
returned a sensible and resolute an- 
swer: that he sat on the English 
throne as the descendant of the Eng- 
lish monarchs; that he had been 
called to it by the free choice of the 
people; and that he would never 
abandon it but with his life. The 
Northman had threatened to support 
his pretensions with aU the power of 
Denmark and Norway; and Edward, 
to oppose the danger, had collected a 
numerous fleet at Sandwich. But 
Magnus was detained at home to 
defend his own territories against the 
rival efforts of Sweyn, the son of Ulfir 
and Althritha, the sister of Canute. 
Sweyn was defeated, and his cause 
appeared desperate, when the un- 
expected death of Magnus nosed him 
to the throne. Norway was imme- 
diately seized by Harold, the nephew 
of Olave: he engaged in hostilities 
with Sweyn; and both princes in- 
effectually solicited the aid of the 
king of England. Sweyn had for- 
merly requested fifty ships to support 
him against Magnus: he now de- 
manded the same number against 
Harold. Though his requests were 
supported by all the influence of 
Godwin, who had married his aunt 
Githa, the witena-gemot on both 
occasions returned a peremptory 
refusal^ 

From the failure of Godwin in 
these attempts, it would appear as if 
the other noblemen, alarmed at his 



^ Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1046, 104B, 1019. 
Malm. 60. Mailros, 167. Snorre,38. 

» They were " thaas ejngea dyrliagas."-- 
Cbron. Lamb, ad ann. 1062. 

> Inffulf, 62. This writer tells va that 
when ne was a boy, Bditha would often 
stop him as he came from school, make 
him repeat his lesion, ask him queetions 



increasing influence, had combined to 
oppose Ms designs, and undermine 
his power. For besides their former 
honours, his sons had acquired a 
distinguished place in Edward's affec- 
tions,' and his daughter had been 
crowned queen of England. By the 
chroniclers favourable to the God- 
wins, Editha has been panegyrized 
for her learning, and piety, and libe- 
rality. She was in their language 
**the rose blooming in the midst of 
thorns.'" By others she has been 
painted in less amiable colours; and 
there are certain facts, which seem to 
depose that she was as vindictive of 
spirit, and as reckless of blood as any 
of her kindred. We are told that it 
was with the utmost reluctance that 
Edward consented to the marriage ; 
declaring that she might enjoy the 
honours of a queen, but not the 
rights of a wife; a declaration inter- 
preted by some to mean that he had 
bound himself by vow to a life of 
continency, but attributed by others 
to his rooted antipathy to Godwin 
and his family.^ 

The power of the Godwins received 
its first shock from the ungovernable 
passions of Sweyn, the eldest of the 
five brothers. He had violated the 
person of Edgive, the abbess of Leo- 
minster, and the indignant piety of 
Edward drove him into banishment. 
The outlaw assumed the profession of 
a sea-king, and sought wealth and 
power by piratical depredations. 
Weary at last with wandering on the 
ocean, he returned to England, sent 
his submission to the king, and ob- 
tained a promise of pardon. But the 
execution of the promise was opposed 
by two unexpected adversaries, his 

in grammar and looo, and as a reward give 
him a few pieces ox silTer, and send him to 
the larder. — Ibid. 

4 Chron. Sax. 167. Malm. i. p. 334. In 
one of his charters Edward prays for peace 
for himself and his ^stenty— et posteris 
meis.— Wilkins, Con. i. 319. A prayer not 
very reconcilable with a tow of continency. 
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who had shared his esrldom between 
them. DiMppointmewt urged him to 
reyenie^ whidi he songht under the 
mask of iheodship. At the xequeet 
of the emperar Henry, Edward had 
ooUeoied a numerous fleet ibr the 
jnirpose of oppoang Baldwin, earl of 
Thmders. This armament was di- 
vided into two squadrons^ of which 
one hiy at Sandwich, under the im- 
mediate command of the )dng, the 
other at FeTensey, under thai of Eari 
Godwin. Swejrn, concealing his real 
design, visited his fitther at Fevensey, 
where he was apparently reconciled 
to Beom, and prersiled on that thane 
to withdraw his opposition. Ibenoe 
the two cousins proceeded together 
towards Sandwich, for the avowed 
purpose of soliciting the royal de- 
mency in favour of the ootUuv ; but 
on the road Beom was suddenly 
seised by a body of armed men, hur- 
ried on board a ship at Boeenham, 
and conveyed to Dartmouth, on the 
coast of Devon. The mariners of 
Sweyn, by the command of their 
master, murdered and buried their 
prisoner; his bones were afterwards 
discovered at a great depth in the 
ground, and re-interred near these of 
his uncle Canute^ at Winchester. 
The assassins sailed to Bruges, and 
found an asylum under the protection 
of Baldwin, earl of flanders^ who had 
made his peace with the emperor.^ 
After this aggravation of his guilt, it 
is strange that Sweyn should cherish 
the hc^ of forgivmess; and still 
more strange that he should ulti- 
mately obti^ it. But time wore 
down the edge of Edward's resent- 
ment ; and pity, cfr the recollection of 

1 Ohroa. Ssx. 100. Flor. esa. 

* It ii •ometimes pretended that tiM cU>e- 
trine of thM iiaglo-SAZoa ohorob r«MMO(ing 
the Buohftrist wu th* aama m that of Beren- 
ffftriog. Bat how is it pnnibl^ to raoonoile 
thu with the fact, that the npreaeotativeB 
of the Anglo-Saxon church anathematiaed 
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fomer firieodship^ or the foar of 
allBBating a peworf ul family, induced 
him, at tHfr snliritatioit of tiaa faidup 
of Worcester, to restore the ovUaw 
to his hoDonrs and estatea. 

In the same year that active and 
aealona pontiff, Lee IX, oonseorated 
the great church at Ifchejins, and h^ 
a oooodl the next day, in which ware 
promulgated certain canona rngfoad 
HJmeniacal preferments in the Qiaroh. 
Dudoc bishop of WeUs, Walfrip. ab- 
bot of St AugnstiBe^ and ElfivuM^ 
abbot of Bansey, were present, with 
instruotioDS to bring beck aoeorate 
information of '*the de c roe e which 
should be passed for &e weUive of 
Christendom.*' But Leo had sum- 
moned another and more genenl 
council to meet in Bome on the fal- 
lowing foslival of Easter; and to this 
Heriman, lushop of Sherborne, and 
Eldred, bidiop of Weroester, wen 
sent^ both as representativeB of the 
Anglo-Saxon prefauy, and as mesMa- 
gers from the king. As £n#ish 
bisfaopsythey took part in the promnl- 
gathm of canona against simony, and 
in the ezcommumeation of iBeranga- 
rius on account of his new dootnnss 
respecting the Eucharist^ aa the 
kii^s measengerB they consulted the 
pope and eeuncil respectmg a ease 
which perplexed ^be royal consmencei 
Edward lud vowed to viait the tombs 
of the apostles at Bome, Hke his pre- 
decessors, Etiielwulf and Canute ; but 
the witan objected to his dqpartore 
from England, as kmg as he had no 
heir to the crown, Leo^ having eon- 
suited the council, absolved the king 
from his vow, but on the condHaon 
that the money, which he had col- 
lected to defray the expense of 



Baraufarina aad hja doetrioAte the ooOKal ? 
That the biriiopaHeimaB aadiUdredfonDed 

Sftrt nS the oonaofl, ie plain ttom. VnHdu. 
one. i. 816, the Bazoa Chroniole, 181, aad 
the catelogoe of the biahopa pveaeat, in 
MSiiii, p. 1394. That Berenganos and hk 
dootrine were ocmdeMaed ia certain fraai 
Lasfrane, Bib. Pat. xi. 888. 
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jomnaor, diould b0 dislrftuted vama^ 
the poor, and tial out of hk ye^dj 
inoome ho Bhonld fonsd, or refbimd, 
an abbey in bonoiir of St Poler. 
ThJa ooxamntaiioiL was aoeapted; tho 
money was ghFOn in dolea to tiw poor, 
and firmn thftt momeDt the tenOi port 
of tiie reoeqpto from tho king's manois 
wn fiutfafaBy aet apart for tho foun^ 
dation of tto ahbogr.^ 

In the beginning of the aaiue jmr 
died Eadsy, tho anhfaiahoip of Oanter- 
bory, who was aoooeeded by Bobertof 
Jnmiegea, the king's frnronnte. Ed* 
wutd had been acquainted iviAh fann, 
when ho was a simple monk in Nor- 
mandy, had brou^t him to En^^and, 
made him one of his ohapkinfl^ and 
then preferred him to tho aee of Lon- 
don. Bobert^ immediafeoty on his 
tnmdatioQ to Ganterbory, set out en 
a joomey to Some;, in oomphaaoe 
with the ancient pnotioe. For, ever 
since the origin of CSunstianily among 
the Anf^O;SaKonB, it had been le- 
quired of every metK>pelitan» that in 
token of his snlvealien to the Chnrc9i 
of Bome, he riiould repair aoon alter 
hw eleotion to the holy city* and should 
soHeit from the pope the grant of tiie 
pallium, in oonfinnation of his arohi* 
epieoopalanthorily. ItwaseustomKy 
for the pontiff on these oBCBBJoas to 
inquire into the state of reUgion in 
Snglaad, and to give to the new me- 
tropolitan partioular iuriruot ians for 
his conduct. Ercan the known oha- 
noler of Leo, tkeve ean be no doubt 
that he would insist on the staiot ob- 
flWTunce of the eanone lately pasnd 
against nmcHsy; and Bobert, immedi- 
ately on his return, found oceaaUm on 
which he deemed it his d»^ to enfoioe 
them. During his absence Sparhafoo 
(Sparrow-hawk), abbot of Abingdon, 
had been appointed his suooessor in 
the see of London. Bobert reftised to 
consecrate him. SparhaToo repaired 
again to Canterbury with the royal 

^ Wiik. i. sis-sao. 
» Ghron. S«x. p. Itt. ' 
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hand, and met with 
another feAnaL To every petitioii 
and rsmonBtranee the arehbishep re* 
phed, thai he oould not disobey the 
orders idnch he had reoai'ued from the 
popoL Th» oo ntwwefsy hated during 
several months; but Sparhanroc yielded 
at lastk and was superseded by Wil- 
liam, a foreigner also^ and one of the 
royal ohaphuns.* 

The two iiiiriagns of Enun% a 
Norman prinoess, with two kmgB of 
Ifo^and, had given ooeaskm to the 
settlement of some Norman fruniKea 
in Ikigland; and the subsequent ao- 
cession of Edward to the throne had 
added to their number. He had been 
aootnaqpanied or HaUowed by several 
foreign ohurohmen, whom he raised 
to hi^eodesiastioal dignities, and by 
several laymen, who appear to have 
held infori(v«rfBees in the royal house- 
hold. One of them he honouted with 
the title and offiee of earl, Badulf, the 
SOB of Brogo, count of Mantes; but 
then, if Badulf were a I^nohman on 
the fkther's side;, he wae an Anglo- 
Sazon by his mother God% the sister 
of Edward. On the death of Broeo 
this hidy had manied Bnitaoe, count 
of Boulogne, who, in 1060, oame to 
BBf^and, to visit his brother-in-hnr. 
It diaaoed, howwver, that either in faia 
way to theeonrt, or in his xetum from 
it, his folkwera quaiielled with the 
burghers of Dover, a town belonging 
to ^rl Godwin; bottihadreoooraeto 
arms, and several penoni^ natives ae 
well as faieigneiB, were slain. This 
sanguinary aftay has been a ttributed 
by diiSBrent writers to aoddent, or the 
inaolenee of the ctrangen^ or the 
inhospitah^ of the natives. Eustace 
however hastened to the king to o(mi- 
plain of the insult ; whilst many of his 
followers obtained possession of, or 
admission into, tiie ''Castle on the 
ClUt*^ Edward, irritated by the re- 
presentations of Eustace, ordered 
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Godwin to ohastiie fhe inMdenoe of 
his men. The earl dieduned to obey; 
his two eons applauded the q>irit of 
their fiither ; and improTed Uie pre- 
sent opportnnity to direct the national 
animosity against the foreign faTour- 
ites. Three armies firom the three 
earldoms of Godwin, Sweyn, and Ha- 
rold, directed their march towards 
Longtree, in Glouoestenhire, to pun- 
ish, as it was pretended, the depreda- 
tions committed on the lands of Ha- 
rold by the French garrison of a castle 
in Herefordshire.' Bat Edward, who 
lay at Gloucester, was not to be de- 
oelTed by this flimsy pretext ; he sum- 
moned to his aid Badulf, and LeoMo, 
and Siward, and was soon in a condi- 
tion to intimidate his opponents. The 
troops demanded to be led against the 
insurgent earls, and the best blood in 
England, says the chronicler, would 
have been shed, had not more tempe- 
rate measures been suggested by the 
wisdom of Leofhc, and adopted by the 
moderation of Edward. It was pro- 
posed to summon the witena-gemot, 
and to refer CTery suhject of dispute 
to the deci^on of that assembly. 1V> 
so equitable an offer Godwin dared 
not object ; and hostages, as if the two 
parties were on a footing of equality, 
were mutually exchanged. At the 
appointed day, the autumnal equinox, 
Edward enterod London at the head 
of the most powerful army that had 
been seen for many years ; Godwin at 
the same time tookpcssessionof South- 
wark with a connderable number of 
followers. But the influence of the 
earl shrunk before the awe that was 
created by the majesty of the king, 
and the terror that was inspired hy the 



amii. 1061. Flor. ad um. 1061. The ohroniole 
for NanoMOM and BologneM, hM Fjiencyr 
can. 

I The Vcftauau who had toXUnred Edward 
bnilt oastlaa on their lands after the manner 
<rf their own ooantiy. Thna, besides the 
oaatle at Hereford, we meet with Boberf a 
oaatle, Penteooste's oaaUe, &c. — Ghron. Sax. 
168, 107. Ohron. Lamb. 1062. The foreigners 
who formed the gavnsons are oaUed iiutifliB- 



snpeiiority of his force. The insur- 
gent army gradually meltedaway ; and 
Sweyn, on the night before the day 
appointed for an inquiry into the death 
of Beom, thou^t it prudent to flee. 
He WIS solemnly pronounced an out. 
law ; the thanes, who held of Godwin 
and Harold, were compelled to swear 
fealty to the king; and the two euris 
were ordered to clear themselyes of the 
accusations against them hy the oaths 
of twelve compurgators in the pre- 
sence of the witan. As a previous con- 
dition they demanded hostages for 
their safety; but this demand was 
sternly reftised; and they were al- 
lowed five days either to establish their 
innocence, or to quit the kingdom. 
Godwin, with his wife and three sons, 
Sweyn, Tostig, and Gurth, fled for 
protection to the earl of Flandeis; 
Harold, and his brother Leofwin, has- 
tened to Bristol, embarked on board a 
Tessel belonging to Sweyn, and with 
dii&oulty reached IrebmdL' The queen 
was involTcd in the conunon disgraoe 
of her family. Her lands were seised 
bf the king, and her person intrusted 
to the custody of Edward's sister, the 
abbess of WherweUL Some writers 
afl&rm that she was treated with great 
sererity; but a contemporary histo- 
rian assures us, that she was conducted 
with royal pomp to the monastery al- 
lotted for her residence, and infonned 
that her conflnement was only a mea- 
sure of temporary precaution.* 

At the Tory commencement of the 
msurrection, the foreign favourites 
had trembled for their safety ; and hy 
their advice Edward had solicited 'the 
assistance of William, duke of Nor- 
mandy. T^ranquillity was hardly re- 

rentlr Frenoisc men, or Weliae (foreign, 
perhaps Oanlish) men. The latter term has 
oanaed some eonfosion, on aeooont of iti 
similari^ to the word " Welahman." 

s Ohron. Sax. 163, 161 Chron. Lamb, ad 
ann. 1062. 

* The author of the lifo of Bdward, 
qooted I7 Stow, p. 96. His anthoritr is the 
greater, as he dedioated his work to Bdiths 
henelH— Ibid. 
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stored, when that prinoe, with a 
powerful fleet, reaohed the coast of 
England. As his services were no 
longer wanted, he hmded with a gal- 
lant train of knights, was kindly 
received hy the king, visited several 
of the royal villas, and was dismissed 
with magnificent presents. Many 
haye pretended, that the real ohject 
of this interview was the future suc- 
cession of William to the crown of 
England; but Ingulf, who accom- 
panied that prince on his return to 
Normandy, and was for several years 
his confidential secretary, assures us, 
that the idea of succeeding to the 
English throne had not yet presented 
itself to his mind.^ 

While Godwin remained at Bruges, 
he did not abandon himself to despair, 
but spent the winter in arranging 
the means of revenge. A few days 
before midsummer he put to sea with 
a small squadron; while a power- 
ful armament at Sandwich, under the 
earls Badulf and Odda, watched his 
motions. The outlaw was unconscious 
of his danger; but he escaped in a 
storm, and precipitately returned to 
his former asylum. The royal com- 
manders were disxnissed for their neg- 
ligence; and, while the council was 
debating on the appointment of their 
successors, the mariners (so loosely 
combined were the armaments of these 
times) returned to their respective 
homes. This dispersion of the fleet 
encouraged Godwin to renew his 
attempt ; in the Channel he was met 
by Harold from Ireland; with their 
united squadrons they pillaged the 
coasts swept away the ships from the 
different harbours, advanced up the 
Thames, and sailed through the south- 
em arch of the bridge at London. 
The royal fleet of fifty sail was ranged 
on the opposite side of the river ; and 
a powerful army lined the left bank. 



^ Ingulf, 86. Flor. 827. Hemmingford, 
468. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1052. 



Godwin sent his sabmisnon toEdward, 
by whom it was sternly reftised. But 
l^e king's reluctance was gradually 
subdued by the polipy of Stigand, who 
insinuated that Ids troops were unwil- 
ling to shed the blood of their coun- 
trymen ; and that it was folly to sacri- 
fice the afilactions pf his subjects to 
the interests of a few Normans. At 
length he extorted f^om the reluctant 
king a commission to negotiate with 
Godwin, and that instant the foreign- 
ers fled in despair. Bobert, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Ulf, bishop of 
Dorchester, mounting their horses, 
fought their way through their op- 
ponents, rode to Ness, in Essex, and 
seizing a small and shattered bark, 
committed themselves to the mercy of 
the waves. The others dispersed in 
different directions ; and by the con- 
nivance of Edward's friends escaped 
with their Uves, though they were 
compelled to quit the kingdom. By 
their flight the principal obstacle to an 
accommodation was removed. Godwin 
received permission to visit the king. 
He laid the blame of the late dissen- 
sions on the Normans, attested in the 
most solemn manner tiie innocence of 
himself and his children, and surren- 
dered as pledges for his loyalty his son 
Wulfhoth, and his nephew Haoo. 
Edward received him kindly, but for 
greater security sent the hostages to 
be kept by William of Normandy. 
The foreign favourites were outlawed 
by decree of the great council ; God- 
win and Harold recovered their earl- 
doms ; and Editha was recalled from 
her prison to the throne.* But to 
Sweyn Edward was inexorable. He 
had been guilty of a most inhuman 
and perfidious murder ; and seeing 
himself abandoned by his family, he 
submitted to the discipline of the 
ecclesiastical canons. He walked, a 
barefoot pilgrim, from Flanders to 



» Chron. Swc. 166 — 188. Flor. 827, 
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Fadtttine; vnited vifch teara of oom- 
panotkiBlte holfplMw; md finished 
his penanoe and his life in Iha fro- 
vinceofLfciA.^ 

ISia nmoes of tiie negotiator on 
tiiis OQoasioa weie not Ibrgotten by 
the Godwins. He had expelled Aroh- 
biflh^ Bobert : he soooeedBd to the 
honouis of thftti prdata Withont 
learning without an/ of the Tirtnes 
heeoming his profesnon, Stigand, even 
«nder a veligious mooareh, azriined at 
the faig^t dignity in the Snglii^ 
dinrdi. His only merit wis m apti- 
tude for intrigue and the art of profit- 
ing by every ooonrrenoek He had 
heen orignuily notioed by Canute, and 
appointed one of the royal ohaplains. 
Sy the interventioa of friends, and 
the aid of presents, he became lidshop 
of Hehnstan: from Helmsban he was 
BMcceswvely removed to Selsey and 
WiaoheBier; and nem obtained the 
gseat ol^ect of his ambition, the aidii- 
epiaoopal see of Oaaterbury. To his 
unspeakable mortifioatiGn, Pope Lee 
IX ooold not be persoaded that a 
ohnrch was vaoant^ of which the 
btdiop was still alivie, and TOftised to 
surrender his rights.* But t^ vigi- 
lance of St^^and never slept ; J<^ui of 
Yelitne, under the name of Benedict^ 
usurped the papacy for a few months ; 
and it was no difficult matter fiir one 
tntrader to obtain the pallium from 
another. However, Benedict was soon 
expelled, and Aleznider II. suspended 
Stigand from the exercise of the epi- 
Boc^ functions. Still, undw the 
patronage of Harold, he contrived to 
deceive the simi^city of Edward ; and 
his avarice absorbed at tiie same time 
tiie revenues not only of the churches 
of Canterbury and Windiester, but 

1 l£a]m.4e. 

* Bobert had gone to Bome, and in Im 
retom with a papal letter, died at JtuniegeB, 
«a abbej in Nozmaadf.— Malm. 46. 

3 Chron. Sax. 167, 158, 168, 170. Hist. 
EUen. 515. MaQ. 158. Spel. Con. 828. Tit. 
8. Wobt. 251. Owl. ^« 105. Isg. 69. 
Malm. 116. 



also of the monasteries of 8t Augus- 
tine's, St. Aiban*^ ISy, and Glaston- 
bury.* 

Godwin did not long survive the 
^Bgrace of his enemies. He died tiie 
following Baster <15t& April, 1063); 
and the story, which was invented hj 
the malice of party, would persuade 
us that his death was a visible judg- 
ment of Heaven on the murderer of 
Alfred. He was sitting, we are told, 
at iMe with the kmg. Observing a 
servant, who had cfaanoed to make a 
fidee step, support himself wi^ his 
other ibot^ he exclaimed—" See, how 
one brother assists another ! "— * Yee," 
replied Edward, looking sternly at the 
earl, *'and if Alfred were no!wafive,h6 
might also assist me." Godwin jfelt 
tftke reproach, loudly protested his 
innooenoe, and with the most solemn 
execrations wished l^t, if he were 
gukty, he might not live to eat the 
morsel which he held in his hand. 
He put it to his mouth, and imme- 
diately exi^red.^ Such is the tale in 
its most improved state. At its first 
publioation the preparatory incident^ 
and tiie remark of Edward, appear to 
have been forgotten.^ The real Act 
is, that Godwin on Easter Monday 
feH speechless from the rc^al table; 
that he was carried by his Hiree sons 
into the king's chamber; and that^ 
after fingering for some time in great 
torment, he died on the followmg 
Thursday.* His earidom was given to 
Harold : that of Harold to Alfgv, the 
son of Leofric. 

The character of this pownfrd earl 
has been painted by most of our his- 
torians in colours of blood. They 
describe him as a monster of inhu- 
manity, duplicity, and ambition. But 

* Higden, 280. Bndbom, 890. Wart. SIS. 
Brompton, 943 ; according to whom the per- 
son who made the false step was Harold, 
Godwin's son, and cup -bearer to tiie 
king. 

BTngnIf,66. Halm. 45. 

« Chron. 8«c. 168. ITailroa, 188. Tlor. 
628. 
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tiiflir credit » iesteoed by Ite <»!«• 
dcsation that tliey wrote tfter the 
Oooqmesl^ when every artifioe ww 
adc^tted to pannude tiie Eni^, that 
tbe rasa whom the NonnuL had pre- 
cipitated from, tiie throne, was, on 
aooQont of his own crimes and those 
d his fiiitiier, unwcH'thy to remain on 
it. To their defiunation may he op- 
posed the panegyric of Edward's bio- 
grapher, who Mieated his work to 
iidith& If we may helieve hhn, the 
earl was the father of the people, the 
BBi^Kxt of the nation. To the peaoe- 
ftil and Tiitorams he was kind, generous, 
and placable ; but l^e turbulent and 
lawless tren^led at his hon-hke coon- 
tmiaiioe, and dreaded tiie sev^ty of 
his justice. The English lamented 
his death as a national oalamity, and 
placed IMr only tsonaolatlon in his 
son Harold, the inheritor of his fSnther's 
yvtoes no lees than of his honours.^ 
Braijably the truth will be found be- 
tween the exaggerated enoomiams of 
one party and the undistinguishing 
in-vectiTes of the other. 

Though the fctte diskirbanoes had 
imtentipted the general tranquillity, 
thcgr had been tsrmiBatod wittrout 
hloodMied, and had inflicted no consi- 
derable injury on the people. The 
prnadpal calamities of Edward's reign 
were pestilence and ftmine, evils 
which, at this period, occasioniny 
visited every part of Europe. As long 
as agriculture was in its infimcy, each 
xmihTourable season was followed by a 
year of scarcity; and while the inter- 
oourse between nations was rare and 
insecure, the wants of one people could 
not be relieved trom ihe plenty of 
another. The chroni<ders of the age 
frequently complain of the indemenqy 
of the seasons, of earthquakes, whidi, 

^ Vit. Ed. ftpad Stow, 97. These opposite 
aoeoimtB bo perplexed Maibnabtuy, ^t h« 
knew not what to believe or what to reject. 
-pMfthns. 46. 

* Ohron. Sax. 157, 169. Chron. Lamb, ad 
ami. 1040, 1069. Maiboa, 167. In the year 
1049 we are told that much com and numy 



on one occasion, created considenble 
alarm at Derby and aft Worcester, of 
t^e distress caused by the Mlure of 
tbe crops, and of conta^ous distempers 
which afflicted not only the cattle, 
but also Ihe human race.' The bene- 
volent heart of Edward mourned over 
the calamities of his people, and he 
eagerly adopted every expedient which 
seemed lik^ to remove or to mitigate 
tiieir suflbrings. The Dane-gelt had 
now been piud for eight-and-thirty 
years ; it formed a considerable part 
of the royal revenue. In 1051 the 
king resolved to sacrifice this advan- 
tage to the relief of the people; and 
the abolition of so odious an impost 
was received by them witti every de- 
monstration of gratrtude. On another 
occasion, when his nobles had raised a 
large sum on their vassals, and begged 
him to aecept the free gift of his faith- 
ful subjects, he refused the present as 
extorted from the labour of the poor, 
and commanded it to be restored to 
the original contributors.^ 

The only foreign war in which the 
king engaged was against an usurper^ 
n^ose inftmy has been immortal^ed 
by the genim of l^akspeare. In 1089 
Duncan, king of Scotland, was mur- 
dered by Macbeth. A prince driven 
by force from the throne of his fathers 
might justly claim the sympathy of 
Edward; and Malcolm, the son of 
Duncan, received fhmi him the per- 
miasicn to vindicate his rights with 
l^e aid of an English army. For fif- 
teen years the power of the murdeter 
discouraged every attempt ; and the 
ftigitive resided with his uncle Siward» 
earl of Northundberiaad. But when 
Maedu£^ the thane of Fife, unflirled 
the royal standard, Malcolm hastened 
to the insurgents ; Siward aecom* 

figurms in Derbyshire were destroyed by tho 
wiUd^fire (Ohron. Lamb, ad ann.), or, as it i» 
termed in the Cbron. of Mai&os, by the 
wwd^e (jgnis aerens tnlgo dictns silTati- 
vtu^. — Haal. 167. 

> iDg. 05. MatQro0, 127. Horenden, 
86S. 
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panied him with a powerftil force; 
and the Tiotory of T^ftinan, in Aber- 
deenshire, by the Hill of Macbeth, 
placed the crown on the head of the 
rightful heir. Among those who 
perished in the action was the son of 
Siward. The hero anxiously inquired 
in what manner tiie young man had 
fallen; and being assured that his 
wounds were received in fronts ex- 
claimed that he was satisfied, and 
wished for himself no better Ikte. 
Soon after his return, Siward was 
attacked by a disorder which proved 
mortal ; but he declared that he would 
die as he had lived, like a warrior ; and 
ordering his arms to be brought, 
breathed his last^ sitting upright on 
his bed, and leaning upon his spear.* 
His son Waltheof was too young to 
exercise the authority of his father; 
and the earldom was given to Tostig, 
the brother of Harold. 

While the earl of Northumberland 
was yet in Scotland, the flames of civil 
war had burst out in England. They 
seem to have been kindled by the 
jealousy of Harold, who was indignant 
that the earldom which he had re- 
signed for that of Godwin, should be 
given to the rival family of Leofria 
At the witeni^gemot Alfgar was ac- 
cused of treason ** against the king 
and the country." Most of our chro- 
niclers assert his innocence : * a writer, 
who seems devoted to the interests of 
Harold, declares that his guilt was 

^ I may be allowed to observe that, with 
re«pect to this event. Lord Hailes (Annals 
of Scotland, p. 2) appears to have overlooked 
the statements of oar most ancient histo- 
rians. He tells ns that " Siward, with the 
approbation of Ids sovereign, led the North- 
nmbrians to the aid of Midoolm, but did 
not Uve to see the event of his enterprise :" 
ihey say, that he defeated Macbeth, and 
placed Malcolm on the throne, as Edward 
had ordered. Siwardns jnssn Begis Ed- 
wardi et egnestri exeroita et classe valida 
Scotiam adut, et cnm rege Scottorom Mac- 
betha pneliom oommisit, ao multis miUibus 
Sootoram et Normannis omnibus, qnorum 
supra mentionem feoimns, oocisis, iUnm 
fVigavit, et Maloolmnm, ut rex jusserat, 
regem constituit.~Sim. Dun. 187. Florence, 



estaUiahed on the most satisfiustory 
evidence.' Outlawed by the judgment 
of the ooundl, Alfgar fled to Inknd, 
purchased the assistanoe of a nortdiem 
seapking, was joined by Grifflth, prince 
of Wales, and poured his Wel^ and 
Norwegian auxiliaries into the county 
of Hereford. The earl Badul^ with 
his retainers, fled at the first onset: 
the city was taken and pillaged ; four 
hundred of the inhabitants were slain ; 
and the cathedral with the principal 
buildings were burnt To revenge 
this insult the king assembled an army 
at Gloucester, at the head of whidi 
Harold chased the invaders into the 
fastnesses of Snowdon. A negotiation 
followed, which restored to iUfgar his 
former honours. His allies marched 
immediately to Leicester ; and Leofric, 
who appears to have remained an idle 
speetator during the contest^ was im- 
pelled by apprehension or by gratitude 
to reward tiiieir services at its termi- 
nation. But Leofrie died soon after- 
wards (80th September, 1067); and 
Alflsar succeeded to the honours of 
his fother. The former jealousy, and 
former accusations were immediately 
revived. Alfgar agun lost his eari- 
dom; and was again restored by the 
arms of Griffith and the Norwegians. 
But he hardly enjoyed his triumph 
during a year; and at his death left 
two sons, Morcar and Edwin, whose 
unmerited Ikte will claim the sym- 
pathy of the reader.^ 

p. 020, repeats the same words. Mailros, 
p. 168, has the same in substance. See also 
Malmsbury : Maobetha vita re^oque rao- 
liavit, Maloolmnm regem institnit (f. M). 
Huntinedon : Begem bello vicit, regnnm 
totum destruzit, destructom sibi subjugavit 
(f. 209). Lambarde's Saxon Chromole : 
*' Siwaid went with a great armj into Soot- 
land, both with ship-rorce and land-foroe, 
and fought with the Scots, and routed the 
kins Macbeth, and slew all the best in the 
land, and brought thence mudi spoil, such 
as no man ever got before." — Chron. Lamb, 
ad ann. 1064. 

s Ing. 07. Mail. 168. Flor. 620. 

s Ohron. Sax. 169. 

« Ingulf, 66. Mailros, 168. Flor. 628. 
630. 
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The death of Alfgar exposed Grif- 
fith to the just resentment of Harold. 
The Welsh prince and his subjeots 
had long deserved the name and 
punishment of robbers and assas- 
sins. From the reoesses of their 
mountains they had made annual 
incursions on the inhabitants of the 
borders; had indulged in plunder, 
bloodshed, and conflagration ; and had 
eluded the pursuit of vengeance by 
the celerity of their retreat. When 
Bhese, the brother of Griffith, fell mto 
the hands of the English, even the 
meekness of Edward, '* whom no in- 
juries could irritate,"^ ordered him to 
be put to death ; and the king now 
conunissioned Harold to inflict a se- 
vere punishment on those persevering 
robbers. Aware of the difficulties 
arising from the nature of the country 
and the fleetness of the enemy, Harold 
selected a niunerous body of young 
men, vigorous and active, bade them 
exclm>nge their usual arms for others 
of less weight and dimensions; and 
gave them for defence helmets and 
targets of hardened leather. In the 
depth of winter he attempted by a 
sudden irruption to surprise Griffith ; 
but the Welshman escaped, though 
his ships and mansion were consigned 
to the flames. At the beginning of 
summer, Tostig, with a body of cavalry, 
entered Wales from the north : Harold 
conveyed his troops by sea, and landed 
them on the coast The indefatigable 
earl, who proceeded on foot, and fared 
like the meanest of his followers, tra- 
versed the country in every direction. 

I Malm. 44. 

* Gir. Cttmb. in Ang. Sao. H. 641. Ineulf, 
68. ChroB. Lamb, ad ann. 1063. Ifhe 
Chronicle says the Welsh princes eirore 
feal^, andeave hostages to the king and 
■the earl. Why to the earl ? Had he been 
appointed Edward's sncoessor ? or did they 
merely become his vassals ? At the same 
time, and by the same anthoritr, Meredith 
was appointed prince of Sontn Wales. — 
Powel, 103. 

3 The Saxon Chronicle (ann. 1017) tells ns 
Ihat Agathawas Cae j-ajief maja, but does 
not specify how nearly she was related to 



Neither mountains nor morasses could 
screen the natives from the pursuit of 
their enemy. Wherever the Welsh 
offered any resistance, he was victo- 
rious ; and to perpetuate the memory 
of each victory, he erected a pyramid 
of stone with this inscription : Hbss 
Habold conquered. Overpowered 
and dismayed, they solicited for mercy ; 
and sent as a peace-offering the head 
of Griffith to the conqueror (Aug. 5). 
Harold returned in triumph to Ed- 
ward : the head of the Welshman with 
the beak and the ornaments of his ship 
were presented to the English mo- 
narch; and his two uterine brothers 
Blethyn and Bywallon swore fealty, 
and engaged to pay the ancient tri- 
bute. A law was passed condemning 
every Welshman, found in arms on 
the east of Offii's dyke, to lose his 
right hand; and the natives of the 
mountains, taught by fatal experience, 
respected during the four next reigns 
the territory of their neighbours.* 

It is probable that the objection of 
the witan to the king's intended pil- 
grimage had directed his attention to 
his nephew and namesake Edward, 
the exiled son of his brother Edmund 
Ironside. That prince still lived in 
Hungary, and had married a lady of 
the imperial family,' who bore to him 
three children, Edgar, Margaret, and 
Christina. There could be no doubt 
tiiat he was rightful heir to the crown 
on the death of the king without 
children : and Aldred, bishop of Wor- 
cester, was sent in 1054 with valuable 
presents, on an embassy to the emperor 



the emperor. If we beliere Mabnsbniy 
(i 803) and Wendover (i. 463), she was 
sister to Oisela, the wife of Stephen of Hun- 
gary, and sister to the emperor Henry II. 
But the writers who, as Rorenoe, HoTeden, 
and Aihfed, call her the daughter of the 
brother of the emperor Henry, must lutTO 
taken her for a daughter of Bruno, Hexuy'a 
brother, who had quarrelled with that prinoe 
because he would not grant him the duchy 
of Bavaria, and had sought an asylum in 
Hungary. They were afterwards reconciled 
through the good offices of Gisela, and 
Bmno obtained tiie bishopric of Augsburg. 

N 
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Henry m. to procure^ through the 
inflaenoe of that prinoe, the return of 
the etheling from Hongarjr. Aldred 
spent an entire year, partly with 
Henry, partly with Heriman, arch- 
bidiop of Cologne ; but his efforts were 
unsoooefisful, perhaps on aooonnt of 
the hostile feeling which existed be- 
tween the emperor and Andrew, king 
ofHungBry. But in 1066 the first of 
those prinoes dyied; and Edward in the 
following year arrived with his Dunily 
in London. There is something mys- 
terious in the &te of this prince. In 
a short time he sickened and died: 
and though he had liTed more than 
forty years in exile, though he had 
been invited to England by the king 
toperpetoato on the throne the royal 
race of Geidio and AlfM, yet it was 
so oontrived that the uncle and ne- 
phew never had an opportunity of 
seeing one the other. Will not this 
sufliestk if it do not justify the suspi- 
cion, that there was some one who 
deemed it his interest to keep the 
e^ling at a distance from the king? 
However that may be^ the invitation 
sent to him in Hungary 18 a proof thai 
up to this tune Edward could not have 
made any engagement with William of 
Normandy to q;>point that prince his 
sttooesBor. 

About tiM close of the following 
year Akb'ed undertook and accom- 
plished what had never yet been done 
by any Anglo-Saxon prelate. Tra- 
velling through Germany and Hun- 
gary, he readied Jerusalem, offered 
his prayers at the holy places, and left 
on the altar at the sepulchre a chalice 
of gold, of thewei^t of five marks. > 
Soon after his return, Kinsey, arch- 
bishop of York, died ; and Aldred in 
the course of tiiree days was appointed 
to succeed him, with penmssion to 



1 Ohron. *Baz. Mm. 1068. Wigom, tan. 
1066. HoTed.266. 

> Comp«r« UwhnMhtay (!>• Font. 164, 169) 
■ad Ang. 8m. ii. 860, with the Chronicle 
•ad HoT«deB, Mm. IDM. AUnd pnUiofy 



keep at the same time the bishopric 
of Worcester, as had been done by 
some of his predecessors. In a short 
time he proceeded to BcMue, having in 
Us company Tostig, earl of Northum- 
bria, with his wife Judith, the daugh- 
ter of Baldwin, earl of Banders, and 
two bishops elect, Giso of Wells, and 
Walter of Herefcxd. The earl and 
his countess soui^t probably to gra- 
tiiy thaur curiosity or derotion, the 
bishops elect to obtain consecration 
abroad, because they could not obtain 
it at home, on account of the suspen- 
sion of Stigand: Aldred had two ob- 
jects in view,— to procure for himself 
tiie pallium, and for Edward the papal 
confirmation of certain new privileges 
which he had lately conferred on his 
new abbey of Westminster. Nicholas 
received them with honour; granted 
the confirmation solicited by the king, 
examined and consecrated the two 
bishops elect, and, though at first he 
refused the indlium to Aldred, beoaiue 
his election had been tainted with 
simony, granted it to him at last on 
condition that he should resign the 
bishopric of Worcester. Ermanfini, 
bishop of Sion, with another cardinal, 
followed the pilgrims as papal legates 
to England, waited on the king at 
Westminster, and presided at the 
electkm of a new bishop at Worcester, 
which election, with Edward's per- 
mission, was conducted aooording to 
the strict letter of the canons. What 
proposals they made to Edward, snd 
what answer they received from him 
at Easter by adrice of the witan, we 
are ignorant. The new bishop of 
Worcester was Wulstan, prior of the 
cathedral, who received consecration 
from the hands of Aldred.' 

By the course of evente Harold was 
become the most powerful subject in 



aoknowledged at the consecratfon that he 
claimed no juriBdietioB within the •onthern 
proTinoe, and Wulstan made hia promiae of 
canonieal obedience to th« ohorai of Caa- 
tarboxy.^HoTed. ibid. - 
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JSngland. After the death <rf £dfnyrd 
(sornamed the Outlaw), but one indi- 
vidual stood betvoen him and the 
<»t}wn, the object of his ambition, 
Edgar, the son of thatEdward, ayoung 
prince» feeble in body and still more 
feeble in mind, whose hereditary right 
was sank in bis inaptitude to fforem. 
But the cfther side of the Channel 
exhibited a more formidable com- 
petitor, in the person of William, 
duke of Normandy. It was evident 
that by desoent neither could boast 
the remotest claim. William was the 
illegitimate son of Bobert, the nephew 
of Emma : Harold's only oonneotion 
with the royal fiimily arose from the 
marriage of his a^bet with Edward.^ 
Their real title lay in their power and 
ambition : and in 1^ latter William 
was equal, in the form^ he was supe- 
rior to Harold. Unfortunately for the 
En^ish earl, a vessel, in wluch he 
had sailed from BosenhJam, was acci- 
dentally stranded in the moutii of the 
river Maye, on the apposite coast of 
Ponthieu. A barbarous custom had 
invested the lord of the district with a 
pretended rig^t not only to theremains 
of the wredc, but abo to tiie persons 
of the siuvivors : nor were imin*iaon- 
ments, threats, and torments spared to 
extort from the captives an exori[>i- 
tant ransom. Harold and his com- 



panions were sened on tiie beadi, 
conducted to the earl Guy, by whom 
they were immured witiiin his castle 
of Beaurain. No circumstance could 
have been more propitious to the views 
of William. He demanded the pri- 
soners: they were surrendered to him 
at Eu, in Normandy; and the ocm- 
plianoe of Guy was rewarded with a 
valuable donation of land. In tiie 
Norman court Harold was lareatedwitli 
respect and munificence: but he en- 
joyedonly the semblance of liberty,aiid 
soon had reason to regret the dungeons 
of Beaurain. Comp^ed by the neces- 
sity of his situation, he consented to 
do homage for his lands and honours 
to William, as t^e apparent successor 
of Edward. But the jealousy of the 
Norman required more than the mere 
ceremony of homage. Before an as- 
sembly of his barons, Harold was con- 
strained to swear that he would pro- 
mote the succession of the duke to the 
English crown, that he would guard 
his interests in the court of Edward, 
and that he would admit a Normaii 
garrison into his castle of Dover. At 
length, loaded with presents, but dis- 
tressed in mind, he was permitted to 
leave the territory of his rival. He 
had obtained from the gratitude oi 
William tiie liberation of his nephew 
Haoo, one of the hostages whom 



1- For the safisfaotion of the reader, I shall subjoin a short genealogy of William's 
descent from BoUo, the first duke of K^ormandj. 

Bono died in 917. 
William + 943. 



Biohard I. 4- 996. 

_j 



Biohard 11. 4- 1026. 
I 



i 



Bmma=£thelred + 1016. 

I 



Bichard lU. + 1026. Bobert + 10S6. 

William, by Herlera, 
a concubine. 



Edmund + 1016. 
Edward + 1067. 
Edgar Atheling. 



Edward + 1066, 
without iasne. 



The desoent of Harold ean be traced no farther back than his grandfather Wulfhoth, 
" child of Sussex." His father Godwin had married Gyda, the sister of Ulfr, brother-in- 
law to Canute. Of the connection between Godwin and Ulfr, Kr. Turner has giran ttom 
the Knytlinge Saga an account, which savours more of romance than of history. 
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Edward hud formerly required from 
Godwin; Wulf&oth, the other, was 
detained by the policy of the Norman, 
as a security for the faith of his 
brother.* 

That Harold was thus delivered up 
by the earl of Ponthieu, and was com- 
pelled to swear fealty to William, are 
indisputable facts; but the object 
which originally induced him to put 
to sea^ is a subject of doubt and in- 
Yestigation. By the Norman writers, 
and those who follow them, we are 
told, that Edward, moved by grati- 
tude and relationship, had appointed 
William his successor, and that Harold 
was sent to notify this appointment 
to the duke.' Nor, indeed, is it im- 
probable that such a report should be 
circulated in Normandy, as a justifi- 
cation for the yiolenoe which was 
offered to Harold. Many of the 
English historians have preserved^ or 
invented, a different account If we 
may believe them, the earl intended 
to visit William, but his object was to 
solicit the liberty of the hostages, 
Haco and Wulfnoth.' It is, how- 
ever, difficult to conceive that a man 
ambitious of a crown, would, for the 
freedom of two captives, trust himself 
and the success of his projects to the 
mercy of a rival. Perhaps it were 
more safe to rely on the authority of 
those writers who appear ignorant of 
both these reports ; and who describe 
the voyage of Harold as an occasional 
excursion along the coast, from which 
he was driven by a storm on the bar- 
barous territory of Ponthieu.4 

It was about the end of summer, 
when the earl returned to England ; o 
his services were immediately required 
by an insurrection of the Northum- 
brians. Tostig had governed that 

1 See the aoooiut in William of Poiton, 
who received the partioulan of the oath 
from person! who were present.— Guil. Fict. 
79, 80, 86. 

» Gnfl. Fict. 77. Order. Vit. 492. Wfl. 
Oemet. 286. 



people with the rapacity of a despot, 
and the cruelty of a barbarian. In the 
preceding year he had perfidiously 
murdered two of the noblest thanes in 
his palace at York; at his request 
Editha had ordered the aasassination 
of Gospatric in Edward's court ; and 
the recent imposition of an extraor- 
dinary tax, as it was universally felt, 
had armed the whole population 
against his government In the begin- 
ning of October the insurgents sur- 
prised York. Tostig fled; his trea- 
sures and armoury were pillaged ; lus 
guards, to the number of two hun- 
dred, both Danes and English, with 
their commanders, Amund and Sa- 
venswarth, were made prisoners, con- 
ducted out of the dty, and masausred 
in cold blood on the north bank of 
the Ouse. Elated with their success, 
the insurgents chose for their future 
earl, Morcar, the son of Alfgar; and 
tiiat nobleman, with the men of Lin- 
coln, Nottingham, and Derbyshire^ 
and lus brother Edwin with those of 
Leicester, and a body of Welsh aux- 
iliaries, advanced as &r south as 
Northampton. Here they were met 
by Harold. When he inquired into 
the nature of their demands, they 
replied, that they were freemen, and 
and would not tamely submit to op- 
pression ; that they required the con- 
firmation of the laws of Canute, and 
the appointment of Morcar to the 
earldom of Northumberland. Harold 
returned, and obtained the royal 
assent to their requests; but during 
his absence and at their departure, 
they plundered the country, burnt 
the villages, and carried away several 
hundreds of the inhabitants, who were 
destined to a life of slavery, unless 
their ransom should be afterwards 

* Eadm. 4. Sim. Donel. 195. Heming- 
ford, 466. 

« Mat. Paris, 2. West. 218. Malm. 63. 

<^ "No writer that I know has fixed the date 
of Harold's detention in Normandj ; bat we 
learn from FictaTiensis that the corn io 
Bretagne was almost ripe. — Pict. 81, 85. 
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paid by thdr firiendB. TostiR, dissatis- 
fied with the paoifioation, repaired to 
Bruges, the usual asylum of his 
&mily.i 

If, on this oooaBion, Harold appeared 
to desert the cause of his brother, 
we may attribute his modeiation, not 
only to the formidable appearance 
of the insurgents, but also to a pru- 
dent* regard for his own interest. 
The king was hastening to the grave ; 
and the success of the earl's projects 
required his presence in London, a 
period of tranquillity, and the good 
will of the people. He returned to the 
metropoUs on the 30th November, 
fiye weeks before Edward breathed 
his last The monarch previously to 
his decease had the satisfaction of vrit- 
nessing the dedication of the church 
of Westminster, which had been the 
great object of his solicitude during 
his latter years. When the witan op- 
posed his journey to Home, Leo IX. 
authoriased him to commute his in- 
tended pilgrimage for some other work 
of piety. With this view he set apart 
the tenth of his yearly revenue, and 
rebuilt from its foundation the church 
of St. Peter, at the western extremity 
ofthecapitaL Onthevigilof Ghnsi- 
mas he was attacked by the fever 
which ultimately proved fataL Por 
three days he struggled against the 

1 Chron. Sax. 171. Chron. Limb, ad ann. 
1066. Flor.eS3. 

s Ohron. Sax. 171. Spehn. Con. 628—637. 
Cum innrtd regio. — Hist. Bam. 460. Ailred 
BieT. 396, 999. Here it may be asked 
whether Bdward, before his death, did or 
did not appoint a soooeasor P It is evident 
that he had looked on his nephew, Edward 
the Outlaw, as the rightftal heir, and on that 
aoooont sent for him firom Hun^[ary to Eng- 
land. At the death of that prmce, in 1067, 
we are told that fears oonceming the snooes- 
sion began to be entertained (apes rejaii 
sanguinis deinoeps defloere MBpit. — Ing. W. 
Matan. ii. 2) : bat that It was not till 1066, 
the last year of his reign, that Edward 
abandoned the hope of plaong on the throne 
Edgar, the. son of his nephew.-~Ing. 68. 
Whether daring that year he appointed 
either William or Harold, must for erer 
remain uncertain. They both asserted it ; 



violence of the disease, held his court 
as usual, and presided witii aTTected 
cheerfulness at the royal banquets. 
On the festival of the Innocents, the 
day appointed for the dedication of 
the new church, he was unable to 
leave his chamber. The ceremony was, 
however, performed. Edithatooktiie 
charge of the decorations, and repre- 
sented the royal founder. But his 
absence, and the idea of his danger, 
diffused a deep gloom among the thou- 
sands who had assembled to witness 
the spectacle. After lingering a week 
longer, Edward died on the 5th of 
January, and was buried the follow- 
ing day with royal pomp in the church 
which he had erected.* 

If we estimate the character of a 
sovereign by the test of popular affec- 
tion, we must rank Edward among 
the best princes of his time. The 
goodness of his heart was adored by 
his subjects, who lamented his death 
with tears of undissembled grief, and 
bequeathed his memoiy as an object 
of veneration to their posterity. The 
blessings of his reign are the constant 
theme of our ancient writers; not, 
indeed, that he displayed any of those 
brilliant qualities, which attract ad- 
miration, while they inflict misery. 
He could not boast of the victories 
which he had won, or of the con- 



but it was so much for the interest of each 
to hare it beliered, that neither can deserre 
credit. It is obeerrable that Ingulf, who 
was at the time absent on a i^grimage to 
Jerusalem, tells us, not that Harold, but 
that Bobert of Canterbuxy, was sent to 
announce to William his appointment (p. 
68) ; and yet Ingulf could not have been 
iffnorant that Bobert had been driTcn from 
England thirteen years before. William of. 
Poitou (V.4A), another contemporary writer, 
asBiCTS the sune nussion to Bobert, when, 
br Uie advice of the witan, he conducted 
Wulfhoth and Haco as hostagea to William. 
But we know that Bobert, mstead of con- 
ducting hostages, fled for his life : and that 
the hostages were given by Oodwin after his 
departure. Can it be that Bobert, on his 
return to Iformandr, first suggested to 
William the idea of claiming the snooeesion, 
and hence was supposed to have offered it 
by the commission of Bdward P 
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quMtB which he had adiieved; bat 
he exhibited the interesting spectacle 
of a king, negligent of his private 
interests, and totally devoted to the 
weltan of his people; and by his 
labours to restore the dominion of 
the laws; his vigilance to ward off 
foreign aggression; his oonsUmt, and 
ultimately sucoessfol solicitude to 
appease the fends of his nobles, if he 
did not prevent the intermptifm, he 
secnred at least % longer duration of 
pnbho tranquillity than had been en- 
joyed in England for half a century. 
He was pious, kind, and compassion- 
ate; tiie ikther of the poor, and the 
protector of the weak; more willing 
to give than to receive ; and better 
pleased to pardon than to punish.* 
Under the preceding kings, force 
generally snp^ied the place of justice, 
and the people were impoverished 
by the rapacity of the sovereign. Bu^ 
Bdwmrd enforced the laws of hia 
Saxon predecessors, and disdained the 
ridies which were wrung from the 
labours of hie subjects. Temperate 
in his diet^ unostentatious in his 
person, pursuing no pleasures but 
these which his hawks and hounds 
aflisrded, he was content with the 
patrimonial demesnes of the crown ; 
and was able toaM6rt,even after the 
abolition of that firnitM souroe of 
revenue, the Dane-g^, that he pos- 
sessed a greater portion of wealth 
than any of his predecessors had en^ 
joyed. To him the principle that the 
khig can do no wrong, was literally 
m)p]ied by the gratitude of the peo- 
ple, who, if they occasionally com- 
plained of the measures of the 
government (and mudi reason they 
had to oonq>lain on account of the 

> Am vrinlMrectiBg ■^oiT told by Mill- 
bvry bM been broosbt rorward to pmw 
thftt tk« limplidty <a Bdwud bordend on 
nlfltiiahHW, and thai ha waa so ignoraiii 
aa not to know that kinga poaseaaed the 
pomrofmuuduBCoAadara. ThainliBranoa 
wMiwanutad bytbaorigiBalatofy.wUdi 
merdy aaserta, that to a peaaaat who had 



appointment to bishoprics of aspiring 
and rapacious adveatorers), attri- 
buted the blame not to the monarch 
himself^ of whose benevolence and 
piety they entertained no doub^ but 
to the minist^n, who had abused his 
confidence^ or deceived hiseredidity.' 

It was, however, % fortunate cir- 
cumstance for the memory of £d- 
ward, that he occupied the interval 
between the Banish and Noiman con- 
quests. Writers wmre induced to' 
view his character with more par- 
tiality from the hatred with which 
they looked on his soooessors and| 
predecessors. Tkep were foreigners, 
he was a native; they held the crown 
by conquest, he by deaeent; they 
ground to the dnst the daves whcMu 
they had made, he became known to 
his countrymen only by his benefits. 
Hence he appeared to shine with a 
purer light amid the gloom with 
which he was surrounded; and when- 
ever the people under the despotism 
of the Norman kings had an oppor- 
tunity of e xpre s si ng their real widies, 
they constantly ctSkd for " the laws 
and customs of the good King Ed^ 
ward.** 

He was Idie first of our princes who 
touched for the king's evlL The sur- 
name of "the Cottfossor" was given to 
from the bull of his canonisation, 
by Alexander III., idiwut a 
century after his decease. 

a^BOLSu 

By the death of Edward, Edgar the 
Etheling became the last surriving 
male of the race of Oerdie; but, if his 
claim were ever mentioned* it was 
instantly abandoned.* A report had 
been dronlated that Edward, on his 

brokan Ae Uaf'a nata^ EdipasdaB|pri^ aaid, 
'*I will do aa BM&ah to yov* if I hava aa 
oroortan^/* — Taatnndeim tibi Booabo, ■ 

> HiBrBaa.460. BUaB.Sl«. VMm.4L 
lBgaI.6e. 

* Qnia pvar taaifco henaii 
TidalMfttnr.-— .Alar. Baar. 3SA> 
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death-bed, had appointed Harold to 
be his suocessor.^ He was proclaimed 
king in an assembly of the thanes and 
of the citizens of London ; and the 
next day witnessed both the funeral 
of the late, and the coronation of the 
new sovereign. On account of the 
suspension of Stigand, the ceremony 
was performed by Aldred, the arch- 
bishop of York.* To Edgar, in lieu of 
the orowB, was given the earldom of 
Oxford. 

The southern counties cheerfully 
aoquifisoed in the succession of Harold; 
lie was alarmed and perplexed by 
the hesitation of the Northumbrians. 
Tlwsir piide reused to be bound by 
the act of those whose military qua- 
lities they deemed inferior to their 
own;, and they looked around for a 
chieftain, who would solicit their aid, 
and accept thecrown firom ih&x hands. 
Harold hastened into the north; in- 
stead of 330. army he was accompanied 
by Wulstan, the venerable bishop of 
Worcester; by whose influence, com- 
bined with his own conciliatory con- 
duct, he soon won the affections, and 
secured the obedience of the North- 
umbrians. His marriage with Edi- 
tha^ the daughter of Alfgar, bound to 
his interest her two brothers, the 
powerful earls Moroar and Edwin.' 

, The intelligence both of the death 
of Edward, and of the immediate co- 
ronation of Harold had been conveyed 
to Normandy by the same messenger. 
WilUam assembled his council, in- 
formed them of the event, and ex- 
pressed his determination to pursue by 
arms, his pretensions to the crown of 



1 I am much inolined to beliere tbia re- 

E>rt. not only on the teatimony of tiie 
ngUah writen (Chron. Sax. 172. Hored. 
449. Eadmer, 6. Sim. Dan. 198. AL Ber. 
186. Hat, 638. Hiat. Elien. 616), bat be- 
oaoae ita tratii is acknowledged hjf the 
enemies of Harold. Edvardi dono in ipsias 
fine. — G-oil. Fict. 185. ^grotoa prinoeps 
oonoeesit. — Order. Yit. 492. 

* Ingulf, 68. Flor. 683. Hist. EUen. 515. 
In a fact, which pablicly took place in Sng- 
landj the natiye writers are more entitled to 
credit thui foreigners. The Normans say 



England. An envoy was despatched 
to remind. Harold of his former oath 
of fealty, and promise of assLstance. 
The king replied that the oath had 
been extorted from him by force ; that 
a promise to give a crown which did 
not belong to Mm, could not be bind- 
ing ; that he had been elected king by 
the free suffirage of the people ; and 
that, when it should come to the trial, 
he would prove himself worthy of 
their choice. The message was such 
as Harold, the answer such as WilUam, 
expected. Each had already deter- 
mined to appeal to the sword; and 
the English no less than the Normans 
were astonished at the mighty prep^ 
rations made to decide the important 
quarrel^ 

It was unfortunate for Harold that 
he had to contend at the same time 
not only with William, but with his 
brother Tostig, the exiled earl of Nor- 
thumberland, in whom he experienced 
a most bitter and enteiprising adver- 
sary. The outlaw visited Normandy, 
and anranged a plan of co-operation 
with the duke; he sent messengsn to 
the nortiiem princes, and engaged the 
assistance of Harald Hardrada;, the 
king of Norway ; he collected a fleet 
of sixty sail at Bruges, and entering 
the Channel began the war by levying 
contributions in the Isle of Wight 
But he retired upon the approach of 
his brother, and sailing round the 
South Poreland, directed his course 
to the north. In lindesey he was de- 
feated by Edwin ; his mariners aban- 
doned him in his distress ; and Mal- 
colm, king of Scotland, afforded him 

Harold was crowned by Stiguid (non aaneta 
cottseeratione Stiganm.— Gail. Fict. 106); 
and the statement is aapported by the 
figores on the tapestry of JSayeoz (Lance- 
lot, 481). Bat ther give as onlr the re- 
ports preraloDt in Kormanc^; and William* 
anzioos to interest the relioon of his sab* 
jeets in his own faronr, woold readily coon- 
tenanoe the notion that his rival had been 
crowned by a snspended prelate. 

s Ang. Sac. u. 20. 

« Ing. 68. Badm. 6. Matt. Farxi. Mahn. 
66. 
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an asyhim till the arriTBl of his Nor- 
wegpLan ally.' The armament under 
Hardrada was not ready for sea till the 
month of August; when the Norwe- 
gian monarch, leaving the regency of 
the kingdom to his son Magnus, em- 
harked with his family and a gallant 
army in a fleet of three hundred sail. 
His queen Elisabeth and her two 
daughters, fearing the dangers of the 
campaign, were set on shore at the 
Orkneys ; and Hardrada, according to 
agreement, was joined by Tostig with 
a few ships at the mouth of the Tyne. 
Their first object was to obtain pos- 
session of York ; and with this view 
they entered the Humber and as- 
cended the Ouse. A desperate at- 
tempt to save that capital was made at 
Fulford by the earls Edwin and Mor- 
car. The Norwegian had drawn up 
his men with their right flank to the 
river, and their left to a morass. The 
impetuosity of the English burst 
through the line; but they in theur 
turn were overwhelmed by a fresh 
body of forces from the ships : and 
more of the fugitives perished in the 
vrater than had follen by the sword. 
Edwin and Moroar escaped to Tcn-k ; 
negotiations were opened; and the 
mutual exchange of one hundred and 
flfty hostages shows, that the province 
was conditionally surrendered to the 
invaders.' 

Harold had completed his prepara- 
tions, and having selected a position 
between Pevensey and Hastings, 
awaited with confidence the threat- 
ened descent of the Norman. The 
unexpected invasion of Hardrada dis- 
concerted his projects. Trusting, 
however, to his fortune, and encou- 
raged by the tempestuous state of the 
weather, he lost not a moment in 
marching against the aggressor, and 
arrived in the neighbourhood of York 
within four days after the late battle. 

1 Chron. Sax. 172. Malm. 62. Hunt. 210. 
Soorre, iii. 146. Order. Tit. apad Duchosne, 
469, 482. Qemetic. ^85. 



Unconscious of danger, Hardrada had 
left one part of his forces on board the 
fleet, while he marched with the other 
for the purpose of dividing and regu- 
lating the province which he had con- 
quered. In this employment he was 
overtaken by the indefiatigable Harold. 
Surprised, but not dismayed, the Nor- 
wegian sent three messengers to the 
fleet to hasten the march of his men, 
while he retired slowly to Stanford- 
bridge, on the Derwent. There he 
drew up his warriors in a compact but 
hollow circle. The royal standard oo- 
cupied the centre; the drcnmferenoe 
was composed of spearmen. The 
whole was surrounded by a line of 
spears finnly fixed in the earth, and 
pointed outwards in an oblique direc- 
tion. 

The Icelandic historian has pre- 
served some curious anecdotes re- 
specting this celebrated battle. Har- 
drada wore a blue mantle and a 
glittering helmet. As he rode round 
the circle, his horse feU. ''Who,** 
exclaimed Harold, "is that chieftahi 
on the ground ?" Being told it was 
Hardrada, ''He is," returned the 
king, *'a gallant warrior; but his fall 
shows that his fate is approaching." 
Soon afterwards a messenger came 
from the English monarch with an 
offer of the earldom of Nortiium- 
berland to Tostig. "The proposal," 
said the outlaw, "should have been 
made some months ago. But if I 
accept it, what will my brother give 
to the king of Norway?" "Seven 
feet of land for a grave," was the 
contemptuous reply. Tostig scorned 
to abandon his friend. 

The English cavalry were accus- 
tomed to charge in irregular masses ; 
and, if they met with resistance, to 
disperse in every direction, and re^ 
assemble upon a given point. The 
firm array of the Norwegians bade 

* Chron. 8az. 172. Snorre, 158 — 102. 
Flor.631. Higden,284. 
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defiance to all their efforts; and 
Harold with his great supeiiority of 
force might yet have been foiled, had 
not the ardour of the enemy seduced 
them to break their ranks and pur- 
sue the fugitive cavalry. That in- 
stant the English rushed into the 
opening; and in the confusion Har- 
drada was shot through the neck 
with an arrow. He fell instantly; 
and Toetig assumed the command. 
A second offer from Harold was 
indignantly refused; the arrivat of 
the expected aid revived the faint- 
ing spirits of the Norwegians ; and a 
desperate but imavailing effort wa« 
made to wrest the victory out of the 
hands of the English. The battle 
was continued by the obstinjusy of 
the enemy long after every reason- 
able hope of success had been ex- 
tinguished; and it was only termi- 
nated by the death of Tostig, and of 
every celebrated chieftain in the Nor- 
wegian army. This action is con- 
sidered as one of the most bloody 
that is recorded in our annals; and 
at the distance of fifty years the spot 
was still whitened with the bones of 
tne slain.* 

The courage of Harold was tem- 
pered with humanity. He sent for 
Olave, the younger son of Hardrada, 
who, accompanied by his bishop and 
the earl of the Orkneys, obeyed the 
summons of the conqueror. He expe- 
rienced a courteous reception ; swore 
to live in amity with England; and 
was dismissed with twelve ships to 
revisit his native coimtry. A few 



1 Snorre, 150—166. log. 68. Chron. Sax. 
172. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1066. Hunt. 
210. Order. Yit. apnd Maseres, 174. Tostig 
had married Jndith, the daughter of Bald> 
win, earl of Flanders. She afterwards 
espoQsed the son of Aao and Cnnegunda, 
Gnelph I. or V., from whom in a direct line 
the present royal family of England is de- 
scended. But 1 do not find that her first 
husband Tostig erer took the title of king 
of England, as is supposed by Gibbon, Mis- 
oel. Works, iii. 19S. 

s Hunt. 210. Hist. Barnes. 462. The 
printed chronicle (178) says, William landed 



days were neoeuarily employed by 
Harold in taking possession of the 
Norwegian fleet, securing the spoil, 
and reflreshing his exhausted troops. 
He repaired to fork : but the public 
rejoicing of t)ie citizens could not 
tranquillize hi^ impatience to leam 
the motions uf his remaining and 
most formidable competitor. The 
king was seated at the royal banquet, 
and surrounded by his thanes, when 
a messenger entered the hall, and an- 
nounced the arrival and descent of 
the Normaais on the coast of Sussex. 
The battle of Stanford-bridge had 
been fought on the twenty-seventh, 
William eflected his landing on the 
twenty-ninth, of September.* 

That priitce had employed eight 
months in (he most active prepara- 
tions for the mvasion. By the gravest 
of his counsellors it wa« deemed a 
most hazardous enterprise: but his 
confidence w.is not to be shaken by 
their suggestions; and the people, 
catching the spirit, seconded with all 
their zeal the exertions of their duke. 
Nor was this enthusiasm confined to 
his own sutgects. Bretons, Poite- 
vins, Burgundians, and warriors from 
every province of France, crowded to 
his standard; and by the beginning 
of August he found himself at the 
head of fifty thousand cavalry, be- 
sides a smaller body of in&ntry.' 
All had been taught to believe that 
they were called to fight in the 
cause of justice against an usurper, 
of religion against a perjured traitor. 
Whatever claim other individuals 

on Michaelmas day, and this I conceire to 
be the meaning of Orderic, who says he 
crossed the sea on the night preceding (176) . 
I cannot, howeyer, agree wiUiOrdenc (184), 
or with Gtemeticensis (rii. 34), that the 
battle of Stanford-bridge was fought on the 
7th of October. The SngliBh writers place 
it on the 25th or 27th of September. 

s MilliamOitom quinquaginta.— Fict. 106. 
Virorum sexaginta milna.— Id. 112. Qnin< 
quaginta millia mUHumt cum copia ptdUum. 
— Orderic, 174. These passages plainly 
prore that the militei fought on horse- 
back. 
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might prefer to the crown of Eng- 
land, Harold, the nuM, the liege 
subject of William, could not law- 
fully witiihold it from hifl lord. To 
strengthen these impressions, the 
duke had sent an embassy to Pope 
Alexander III., ftfom whom he had 
received a consecrated banner. This 
might be no more than a return of 
politeness on the part of the pontiff: 
but to the iatoojm it was represented 
as the sanction of their intended ex- 
pedition* by the head of their church. 
To ftimish transports for this nu- 
merous body of men, for their arms, 
horses, and provisions^ every vessel 
in Normandy had been put in re- 
quisition. But the supply was still 
inadequate; and many individuals 
sought the favour of their prince by 
building others at their own expense 
in the different harbours and creeks. 
The general rendezvous was appointed 
at the mouth of the Dive, a small 
river which flows into the sea be- 
tween the broader streams of the 
Ome and the Touques; and in the 
month of August its shallow estuary 
was covered with one thousand, or 
according to some lustorians, with 
three thousand, vessels of every sise 
and description.* Still the success of 
the enterprise depended much'on the 
caprice of the weather. As soon as 
the army was prepared to embark, 
the wind veered to the north-east ; 
and for more than a month it con- 
tinued stationary at the same point. 
It was not till the approach of the 
equinox that a breeie from the west 
released the fleet from its tedious 

^ Pkjt. 106, 107. Mala. M. 

> not. lOe. Gemet. p. 668. Malm. ui. 66. 
Tba duke's ahip wai a preMnt from his wife 
Matilda. On the prow was an image df 
Bold. representinff a boy, who with his right 
baad pointed to England, and with his left 
held a trumpet of irory to his mouth.— Lrt. 
Hist. Tol. 1. app. out of an ancient MS. 
p. 468, also at the end of Taylor's GaTet- 

» Piot. 108. Order. 178. 

« Tlor. 684. The fleet separated on the 



confinement. The Normans eagerly 
seized the opportunity of putting to 
sea; but the wind gradually became 
mare violent ; the skill of the mariners 
was baffled by the turbulence of the 
elements and by the fean of the 
soldiers ; and though a great part of 
the fleet reached St Yaiery, joear 
Dieppe, the whole coast was covered 
with fragments of wreck and the 
bodies of the drowned.' This was 
a severe check to the impatience 
of William. He laboured to in- 
terest Heaven in his behalf: the 
shrine of St. Yaiery was carried in 
I»roces8ion; and the whole anny 
joined in public supplications for 
a favourable wind. At last their 
wishes A^ere gratified; and the duke 
led the way with a lantern suspended 
from the heed of the mast, as % guide 
to his followers, during the darkness 
of the night: but so unequal was 
their speed, that when he had reached 
the English shore, the others were 
scattered in different directions over 
a line of twenty leagues lh>m one 
coast to the other. In this situation 
they would have offered an easy 
victory to the fleet of Harold: but 
unfortunately it had previously dis- 
persed to procure provisions; and 
the different squadrons had been 
detained in port by the violence of 
the weather.^ The Normans landed 
without opposition at Pevensey (Sept 
29), marched immediately to Hatrtiings, 
and threw up fortifications, at both 
places, to protect, their transports, 
and secure a retreat in case of dis- 
aster.* Nor was the precaution use- 

8th of Angust, bnt assembled aeain within 
a fortnight after the aniral of the Nor- 
mans. 
" QniB siU forent receptaenlo, et nwribae 

{•ropoffnaonlo.— Order, vit. apnd Maaeres, 
76. The onstodia narium is also men- 
tioned by Pietariensis, p. 112. Henoe the 
assertion of later writers, that he bomt all 
his ships, most be unfbunded. I snspeot 
the fear of losing them was the reaeon that 
he never Tentured firom the coast, till after 
the decisiye battle of Hastings. 
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less. Within a few days the two 
poits were blookaded bgr the whole 
naTj of EngUmd^ 

In this emergency the oonduot of 
Harold has been seTerely censored. 
It is alleged that, intoxicated with 
his late suooess, he deemed himself 
in^inoiUe: tiiat by his aTarioe in 
appropiiating to himself the spoils 
of the Norwegians, he deprired the 
oountry of the serrioes of his vete- 
rana ; and that by his imprudence he 
wantonly staked the independence of 
England on the exertions of a handful 
of men, hastily coUeoted, and nn- 
practised in warfiure. Perhaps these 
chargtt bftv^ no odier foundation than 
the prcfjudioes of writers, who sought 
to- console their own pride and that 
of their readers, by ascribing the sub- 
jugation of the oountry to the inca- 
pacity of its ruler. On the receipt of 
the intelligenoe the king flew to the 
oapitaL It is probable that before 
his inarch to the north he had 1^ 
directions for troops to assemble at 
London in the case of invasion : it is 
certain that thousands hastened to 
lus standard, and that in six days he 
thought himself a match fSor his rival.^ 
In iih» beghming of October he was 
feasting at York: on the fourteenth 
of the same month he had reached 

1>— ■ ■ ■ I I ■ ■ IIMI !■■ ■ I H III ■ II— —»—^— 

^ TIm "Saraaok mUb&n, aiudoiiB to taaut^ 
gersta the foroes of the oonqoered, nuuie 
the English fleet amount to 700 sail. — 
Pict. 127. Tit. 177. 

* Within these six days we are told that 
messages were exchanged between the two 
rin^. An English monk, on the part of 
Harold, acknowledged the prior right of 
William ; but maintained that Edward had, 
on his death-bed, left the crown to Harold, 
and that the last disposition had reroked 
the former. A. monk of Fecamp replied, 
on the part of William, that Edward had 
giren him the crown b^ the advice of his 
witan: that Gk>dwin, Stigand, Leofrio, and 
Siward had sworn to allow no other prince 
to succeed; that hostages had been given 
for the ezecntion of their oaths ; that Ha- 
n>ld had afterwards, at the ccmunand of 
Edward, taken noon himself a similar obU- 
gfttion; that WiUiam had no oUeetion to 
snbmit his claim to the deeision of the laws, 
cither English or Norman ; or that, if his 



tile camp of the Normans. But no 
celerity could surprise the Tigilanoe 
of William. His scouts brought him 
adrice of the approach of the English. 
He made immediate preparations for 
the impending combat; recalled the 
detachments which had been sent out 
tb plunder, and retiring to his tent, 
attended at maas^ and rec^ved the 
communion.^ 

In the casuistry of that age no 
crime was redconed more shameful 
or more atrocious than the treason of 
avassal against his lord ; and William 
seems to have been powerftiUy im- 
pressed with the notion, which had 
been so industriously propagated 
amongst his troops, that HeaTen 
would not fiul to avenge upon Harold 
the 'violation of his oath. When he 
was told that the king of England 
aooompanied the army, he expressed 
his astonishment that a man, con- 
scious of the guilt of perjury, should 
Tcnture his person in battla^ The 
same sentiment was prevalent among 
the English. The tarothms of Harold 
earnestly entreated him to absent 
himsdf from the field. ** You have 
sworn/' they said, " fealty to William: 
you cannot lawfully fi^t against a 
prince, to whom, in the name of Qod» 
you have promised submission. Leave 



rival preferred it, he was ready to meet him 
in single combat. Harold mer^ repUed* 
that God should Judge between them.— 
Pict. 112—126. I ^Hstnist the whole of 
this story. Beaoons have ahready been ad* 
dnoed to make it donbtftU, whether Edward 
the Confessor ever promined the succession 
to WiUiam; and the arrival of Edward the 
Outlaw as the presumptive heir to the 
crown in 1067, shows that the assertions 
said to hare been made br the monk of 
Fecamp, ire in aU probabihty &]se. 

• This oirenmBtanoe probably gave ocea- 
sion to the statement of Malmsburr (69, 
67), tiiat the English spent the night before 
the battle in dzinkinff, the Kormans in 
prayer. The fact is, thkt Harold hastened 
to take the enemy unawares ; and partly 
succeeded, as several detachments haa gone 
out to plunder in the morning before his 
approach was known.—- Fict. 127. 

« Taylor's Ann. 192. 
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to us the direction of the hattle. We 
are bound by no oaths. We know 
nothing of the Norman except as the 
enemy of our country." ^e king 
laughed at their apprehensions.* 

The spot irhich he had selected for 
this important contest was called 
Senlac, nine miles from Hastings, an 
eminence opening to the south, and 
coyered on the back by an extensiTe 
wood (Oct 14).' As his troops ar- 
rived, he posted them on the declivity 
in one compact and immense mass. 
In the centre waved the royal stand- 
ard, the figure of a warrior in the act 
of fighting, worked in thread of gold, 
and ornamented with precious stones. 
By its side stood Harold and his two 
brothers, Gurth and Leofwin; and 
around them the rest of the army, every 
manonfooi In this arrangement the 
king seems to have adopted, as far as 
circumstances would permit^ the plan 
which had lately proved so fiital to 
the Norw^iians, and which now, from 
the same causes, was productive of a 
similar result. Probably he feared 
the shock of the numerous cavalry of 
the Normans. Both men and horses 
were completely cased in armour, 
which gave to their charge an irre- 
siBtible weight, and rendered them 
almost invulnerable to ordinary wea- 
pons. For the purpose of opposing 
them with more chance of success, 
Harold had brought with him engines 
to discharge stones into their ranks, 
and had recommended to his soldiers 
to confine themselves in close fight to 
the use of the battle* axe, a heavy and 
murderous weapon. 

On the opposite hill, William was 
employed in marshalling his host In 
the front he placed the archers and 
bowmen : the second line was com- 
posed of heavy infantry clothed in 



1 Order. Yit. 176. Malm. 66. 

> Some writers hare supposed the name 
was derired from Saneaelac, or the lake of 
blood, in allnsion to the camafj^e made in 
this battle. But Orderio Miores as that 



coats of mail-; and behind these the 
duke arranged, in five divisions, the 
hope and the pride of the Norman 
foroe^ the knights and men-at- 
arms. That he would strive both by 
words and actions to inftise into this 
multitude of warriors from different 
nations an ardour similar to his own, 
is not improbable; but the two ha- 
rangues which William of Poitou, 
and Henry of Huntingdon, have put 
into his mouth, may vnth equal pro- 
babiUty be attributed to the ingenuity 
of the writers. This only we know 
from himself, that in the hearing of 
his barons, he made a solemn vow to 
God, that if he gained the victory, 
he would found a church for the 
common benefit of all his followers. 
About nine in the morning the army 
began to move, crossed the interval 
between the two hills, and slowly 
ascended the eminence on vrfaioh 
the English were posted. The papal 
banner, as an omen of victory, was 
carried in the front by Toustain the 
Fair, a dangerous honour, which two 
of the Norman barons had succes- 
sively declined.' 

At the moment when the armies 
were ready to engage, the Normans 
raised the national shout of "God 
is our help," which was as loudly an- 
swered by the adverse cry of " Christ's 
rood, the holy rood." The archers, 
after the discharge of their arrows, 
retired to the infantry, whose weak 
and extended line was unable to make 
any impression on their more nume- 
rous opponents, William ordered the 
cavalry to charge. The shock was 
terrible: but the English in every 
point opposed a solid and impenetra- 
ble mass. Neither buckler nor corslet 
could withstand the stroke of the 
battle-axe, wielded by a powerfol arm 



Senlac was the ancient name: Locos, qni 
StiUae antiqnitns ▼ocabator.— Order. 178. 

s Fict. 127. Hunt. 210, 211. Orderic, 178. 
He made the tow ad eomm oordft robo> 
randa.— New Bym. i. 4. 
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and with unerring aim ; and the con- 
fidence of the Normans melted away 
at the ^ew of their own loss, and the 
bold oountenanoe of their enemies. 
After a short pause the horse and foot 
of the left wing betook themselves to 
flight; their opponents eagerly pur- 
sued ; And a report was spread that 
^iUiam himself had fallen. The 
whole army began to waver; when 
the duke, with his helmet in his 
hand, rode along the line, exclaim- 
ing : " I am still alive, and, with the 
help of God, I still shall conquer." 
The presence and confidence of their 
commander revived the hopes of the 
Normans ; and the speedy destruction 
of the Enghsh, who had pursued the 
fugitives, was fondly magnified into 
an assurance of victory. These brave 
but incautious men had, on their re- 
turn, been intercepted by a numerous 
body of cavalry ; and on foot and in 
confusion they quickly disappeared 
beneath the swords or rather the 
horses of the enemy. Not a man 
survived the carnage. 

William led his iatooipB again to 
the attack; but the English column, 
dense and immovable as a rock 
amidst the waves, resisted every as- 
sault Disappointed and perplexed, 
the Norman had recourse to a stra- 
tagem, suggested by his success in the 
earlier part of the day. He ordered 
a division of horse to flee : they were 
pursued; and the temerity of the 
pursuers was punished with instant 
destruction. The same feint was tried 
with equal success in another part of 
the field. These losses might dimi- 
nish the numbers of the English : but 
the main body obstinately maintained 
its position ; and bade defiance to every 
effort of the Normans.* 

During the engagement William 
had given the most signal proofs of 
personal bravery. Three horses had 

1 Piot. 128-131. Orderic, 179. 



been killed under him ; and he had 
been compelled to grapple on foot 
with his adversaries. Harold also had 
animated lus followers, both by word 
and example, and displayed a courage 
worthy of the crown for which he 
was fighting. His brothers Gurth 
and Leofwin had perished already ; 
but as long as he survived, no man 
entertained the apprehension of de- 
feat or admitted the idea of flight. A 
little before sunset an arrow shot at 
random entered his eye. He instant- 
ly fell; and the knowledge of his fall 
relaxed the efforts of the English. 
Twenty Normans undertook to seize 
the royal banner ; and effected their 
purpose, but with the loss of half their 
number. One of them, who maimed 
with his Bword the dead body of the 
king, was afterwards disgraced by 
William for his brutality. At dusk 
the English broke up, and dispersed 
through the wood. The Normans 
followed their track by the light of the 
moon, when ignorance of &e coun- 
try led them to a spot intersected 
with ditches, into which they were 
precipitated in the ardour of pursait. 
The fugitives, recalled by the acci- 
dent, inflicted a severe vengeance on 
their adversaries. As William, at- 
tracted by the cries of the com- 
batants, was hastening to the place, 
he met Eustace of Boulogne and 
fifty knights fleeing with all their 
speed. He called on them to stop ; 
but the earl, while he was in the act 
of whispering into the ear of the 
duke, received a stroke on the back 
which forced the blood out of his 
mouth and nostrils. He was carried 
in a state of insensibility to his tent ; 
William's intrepidity hurried him for- 
ward to the scene of danger. His pre- 
sence encouraged his men; succours 
arrived; and the English, after an 
obstinate resistance, were repulsed.* 



» Pict. 132 — 134. Orderic, 182 — 185. 
Hont. 211. Malm. 57. 
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Thus ended this memorable und 
UM battle. On the side of the Tio- 
ton almost nzty thousand men had 
been engaged, and more than one- 
fourth irere left on the field. The 
number of the Tanquished, and the 
amonnt of their kxe, are unknown. 
By the Tanity of the Norman his- 
torians the Enghsh army has been 
exaggerated beyond the limtts of cre- 
dibility ; by that of the native writers 
it has been reduced to a handftil of 
resolute warriors;* but both agree 
that with Harold and his brothers 
perished all the nobility of the south 
of England; a loss which could not 
be repaired. The king's mothier 



begged as a boon the dead body of 
her son ; and offered as a ransom its 
weight in gold ;* but the resentment 
of William had rendered him callous 
to pity, and insensible to all interested 
considerations. He ordered the corpse 
of the fidlen monaroh to be buried on 
the beach; adding with a sneer: '*He 
guarded the coast while he was alife; 
let him continue to guard it after 
death." By stealth, iM^weTsr, or by 
purchase, ih% royal remains were re- 
moved fh>m this unhallowed site, and 
deposited in the church of Widtham, 
which Han^d had founded before he 
ascended the throne.* 
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Etxbt account of the civil polity of 
the Anglo-Saaums must necessarily 
be imperfect. We can only view 
the subject threap the intervening 
gloom of eight centuries; and the 
taint light which is fhrnished by 
imperfect notjoes, scattered hints, and 
partial descriptions, may serve to 

1 B— Plot. laSs Ordaric, ITS; aad in op- 
nosition, laguit, 09] Ohron. Sax. 172; 
Flor. 834; Malnui. 63. 

* Baron Maseraa has calculated the are- 
rageweif bt of tlie homan body at somewhat 
leai than II fiOd gnineaa.— Piet. 138, note. 

s FiotaTienais (13»>, and Oiderio (186). 
aMT that he was boned on the bmudi; moat 
of our historians (Malm. 67; West. SS4; 
Paris, 8), that the body waa ^len to his 
mother without nmsom. and mterred bj 
her orders at Waltham. A more romantic 
story is told bj the anthor of the Waltham 
KS. in the Cotton Librair, Jnl. D. 6, who 
wrote about a century afterwards. If we 



irritate, but not to salisiy curiosity. 
It would be in vain to sedc for 
information in the works of foreign 
writers; and the native ldst(»iani 
never imagined that it could be re- 
quisite to delineate instituticaB witk 
whidi they had been fiuniliaiiaed 
from their childhood, and which they 



him, two of the eaoooB, O^fod 
Onoppe, and Ai]ric« the ohilde maiater, were 
sent to be spectators of the battle. They 
obtained from ^mUiam, to whoa thi^ pre- 
sented ten macks of gcdd, pei missiiin to 
search for the body m thetr benefiietor. 
Unable to distinguiah it amonf the heapa of 
the slain, thej sent fi>r Havoid's iiiisliies, 
Editha, somamed " The Fair," and the 
** Swan's Neek.** By her his features were 
reoonised. The eoivoe wns iatened at 
Waltnam with rMal nonoura. in the psw- 
senoe of sereral Aorman earls and gentle- 
men. Mr. Turner first called the attention 
of his readers to this MS. Hist, of Sng. 

i. eo. 
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nafcorally judged would be perpetu- 
ated along with their posterity. 

Of the military character and 
predatory spirit of the Saxons an 
accurate notion may be formed from 
the Danish adventurers of the ninth 
and tenth centuries. Both were 
scions from the same Gothio stock ; 
but the latter retained for a longer 
period the native properties of the 
original plant. Hengist and Gerdio, 
and their fellow-chieftiains, were the 
sea-kings of their age, animated with 
the same spirit, and pursuing the 
same objects as the barbarians, whose 
ferocity yielded to the perseverance 
of Alfred, but subdued the pusil- 
lanimity of Ethelred. The reader 
has only to transfer to the Saxons the 
Danish system of warfiure, its multi- 
plied aggressions, its unquenchable 
thirst of plundw, and its unprovoked 
and wanton cruelties, and he will 
form a correct picture of the state of 
Britun, from the first defection of 
Hengist to the final establishment of 
the octarchy. The adventurers did 
not think of colonizing the countries 
which they conquered, till they had 
become weary of devastation; and 
then they introduced the institutions 
to which they had been habituated in 
their original settlements^ and suc- 
cessively modified them as circum- 
stances suggested. 

Of these the most important, and 
that which formed thegroundworiL of 
the rest, may be discovered among 
thetGermans in the age of Tacitus. 
Prom him we learn that every chief- 
tain was surrounded by a number of 
retainers, who did him honour in 
time of peace, and accompanied him 
to the field in time of war. To fight 
hy his side they deemed an indis- 
pensableduty ; to survive his taXi, an 
indelible disgrace.^ It was this arti- 
ficial connection, this principle which 



^ Tao. Germ. IS, 14. ' S«e Histoxy, p. 89. 



reciprocally bound the lord to his < 
vassal, and the vassal to his lord, that 
held together the northern hordes, ' 
when they issued forth in quest of t 
adventures. They retained it in their * 
newhomes; audits consequences were 
gradually developed, as each taribe 
made succesnve advances in power 
and dvilization. Hence, in process of 
time, and by gradual improvements, 
grew up the feudal system, with its 
long train of obligations, of homage, 
suit, service, purveyance, reliefr, ward- 
ships, and scutageu That it was in- 
troduced into England by the Nor- 
man conqueror, is the opinion of 
respectaUe writers ; and the assertion 
may be true, if they speak of it only 
in its mature and most oppressive 
form. But all the primary germs of 
the feudal services may be descried 
among the Saxons, even in the earUer 
periods of their government; and 
many of them flourished in full luxu- 
riance long before the extinction of 
the dynasty. As the subject is inter- 
esting, I may be allowed to treat it 
more in detail. 

That the artificial relation between 
the lord and his man, or vassal, was 
accurately understood, and that its 
duties were fidthfully performed by 
the Anglo-Saxons, is sufficiently evi- 
dent from numerous instances in 
their history. We have seen^ that 
when Gynewulf was surprised in the 
dead of the night at Merton, his men 
reftised to abandon, or even to survive 
their lord; and when on the next 
morning the eighty-four followers of 
Gyneheard were surrounded by a 
superior force, they also spumed the 
offer of life and liberty, and chose 
rather to yield up their breath in a 
hopeless contest, than to violate the 
fealty which they had sworn to a 
murderer and an outiaw.' An at- 
tachment of this romantic and geue- 



s Chron. Sax. umo 760, p. 57. 
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rom Idad cumot bat excite oar ^fin- 
jMbj. It grew oat of the doctilne, 
ihiit of all the ties which nature haa 
formed or fodetj inventedy the moat 
' aacred waa that which boand the lord 
. and the Tanal ; whence it waa infer- 
' red that the breach of lo aolemn an 
engagement waa a crime of the moat 
'^diigncefnl and unpardonable atro- 
city. By Alfred it waa declared 
inexpiable; the lawa prononnoed 
againat the offender the aentence of 
forfeiture and death.* 

It waa not^ howerer, an inatitation 
which provided loleljr for the adp 
vantage of one party. The obliga- 
tiona were redprocaL The vainl 
ahared with lus fellowa in the fiiTOurs 
of his lord, and lived in leoarity under 
hia protection. It waa a contract, 
cemented by oath, for the benefit of 
each. ** By the lord," nid the in- 
ferior, placing his hands between 
thoae of hia chief, "I promiae to be 
Oaithf al and true ; to love all that thou 
loveat, and ahun all that thou ahun- 
neit, conformably to the lawa of God 
and man ; and never in will or weald 
(power), in word or work, to do that 
which thou loatheat, provided thou 
hold me aa I mean to aerve, and ftilfil 
the oonditiona to which we agreed 
when I aufegeoted mytelf to thee, and 
chose thy will."* 

This last proviso ftimished the 
usual pretext for the dissolution of 
these engagements. To it every 
powerful cMeftain appealed aa often 
as he dared to disob^ the orders of 
his sovereign, the " hing'lord" aa he 
was called, in oontradistinotion to 
inferior lords. The sub-vassal, indeed, 

1 Chrott. 8az. 68. Leg. 8»z. p. S3, 34, 36, 
143, 143. Bten the word wmal seems to 
have been known in England m early as the 
reign of Alfk>ed. Asser, hia instructor, calls 
the thines of Somerset, nobllet vassaUi 8n- 
mertttnensis plagss.— Asser, 83. 

* Leg. 401, 60, 63. Bromp. 869. 

* See Bede's remarks on the fllii nobilinm 
vel emeritonun militnm. — Bp. ad Egb. Ant. 
309. These I take to be the fttAetnulsMM. or 
men of the sith or militaryproflMsion, looften 



could not be compelled by the tenour 
of hia oath to bar arma against the 
head of the state ; l|nt he never pre- 
sumed to doubt the rectitude of his 
immndiatft chief, and always accom- 



panied him to the field, whether it 
were against the enemies, or the sove- 
reign of his country. We are told 
that Godwin and his sona were "loth 
to march agunst their king-lord;" 
yet their "men" followed them in 
sufficient numbers to render doubtful 
the iasoe of the contest; and on the 
submiasUm of their leaders were only 
required to transfer their homage to 
** the hands " of the long. 

It should, however, be observed, 
that the Anglo-Saxon vaasals were 
divided into two classes. Some were 
vaasals by tenure, holding lands under ' 
the obligation of following their lord; ' 
«id these appear to have been nume- 
rous; for many of the sons of the 
noble Saxon had no other inheritance 
but their swords, and no other pro- 
fession but that of arms. These were 
tlierefore always ready to accept the 
offer of lands in return for military 
service ; and were accustomed, if they 
met with no such offer in their native 
province, to seek employment among 
the retainers of some powerful chief- 
tain in the other Saxon kingdoms.' 
Besides these there were also vassals 
ftom choice, men who, possessing 
lands of their own, eujoyed the en- 
viable privilege of choosing their own 
lords ; for it was a maxim of Anglo- 
Saxon legislation that every man 
should have a superior answerable for 
his conduct* Of both descriptions 
several notices may be discovered 

mentioned in the early laws of the aonthem 
kingdoms.— Leg. 10, 82, 23. 26. 

* In Latin they were called oommendati. 
They were common in France (Bains. Capit. 
443, 636), and seem to haTe been very 
nnmerous in Bngland. Thus, when Alfirea 
bequeaths sereral of his lands to his son 
Edward, ** he prays the flunilieeai Chedder, 
in Somersetshire, to choose Edward on the 
same terms as had formeriy bean agreed 
between Alfired and them.*'— Test. JBd. We 
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among the relics of Anglo-Saxon an- 
tiquity. 

Of the manner in which the original 
adventurers divided among themselves 
the lands of the natives, we can speak 
from conjecture only ; we must wait 
for the introduction of Christianity 
before we meet with more certain and 
written documents. Then, it appears 
that every district in possession of the 
Saxons had been parcelled out, by 
measurement or estimation, into folc- 
lands or family-lands,' each allotI^^nt 
being supposed capable of supporting 
the settler, his family, labourers, herds, 
and flocks. Thus we learn from 
Eddius and Beda that the Isle of 
Wight- comprised twelve hundred 
folc-lands, the kingdom of Sussex 
seven thousand, the kingdom of Mer- 
da, north and south of the Trent, 
twelve thousand.' These folc-lands 
were divided into estates of inhe- 
ritance, and Icens or benefices. The 
first were estates in perpetuity, trans- 
missible by descent or will, or sale or 
gift; and were now called boclands, 
because they were conveyed by bocs 
or writings, and subject to the con- 
ditions expressed in such writings; 
the others formed a general or 
national fund, and were allotted as 
benefices in return for courtly or 
military services ; of course the tenure 
of such lands was only temporary; 
they reverted to the original stock on 
the death, removal, or resignation of 
the holder. The king, however, could, 
with the consent of the witan, law- 
fully convey by charter to a favoured 
individual any number of folc-lands 
as an estate of inheritance. In that 
case the land was said to be booked 
to him. 

often find them described in Domesday as 
free men, who eonld go with their land's to 
whomsoeyer they pleased. Thus, in Kent, 
" poterant ire qa<Mibet com terns suis Lef- 
etan et Lewin et Eloret et Siret et duo alii 
tempore regis Bdwardi." — Domes. 10, 6, 2. 
In toe Exon survey, for the expression *' ire 
qno Yolebant/' is substituted " eligere domi- 
num secundum Tolnntatem 8aKm.''-~Fol.383. 



At first a broad distinction was 
drawn between lands booked to the 
clergy or mass-thanes, and lands 
booked to the laity or woneld-tbanes. 
As the former were appointed to the 
service of God, it was their duty to be 
employed in offices of chari^ and 
devotion: they were consequently 
forbidden to mingle in the fray of 
arms, or to shed the blood of their 
fellow-men. Hence their lands were 
exonerated from all secular services ; 
an exemption so valuable that many 
noblemen purchased it of the king 
imder the pretence of establishing 
monasteries on their estates. This 
abuse became so prevalent in North- 
umbria, that Beda in 730 openly pro- 
claimed his fear that in a short time 
the country would be left without 
defence against a foreign enemy ; for 
the sons of the thanes and gesiths 
were obUged to offer their senices to 
foreign princes, because there re- 
mained few lands for their main- 
tenance at home.3 

What efibot this remonstrance pro- 
duced we know not ; but we find very 
shortly afterwards the kings of Mercia 
and Wessex declaring that there are 
three things from which no boc-land 
can be exempted, the fsesten-geweorc 
or reparation of fortresses, the bryg- 
geweoro or construction of bridges, 
and the fyrd-fserelde or military and 
naval service.^ But about a century 
later Ethelwulf granted a partial in- 
dulgence by enfranchising entirely a 
tenth part of the boclands belonging 
not only to the Church but also to 
the laity.* 

But these three were not the only 
burthens to which boc-lands were 
subject. Unless exemptions were 

^ Terrs familiarum.— Bed. passim. 

* Edd. c. 40. Bed. iu. 24 ; iv. 13, 16, 19; 
T. 19. 

s Bed. Op. Min. ii. 217, 218. 

* Cod. Dipl. i. 120, 204, 243. 

^ Ministris nostris.— Cod. Dip. ii. 61, 62. 
Laicis miseris (an error for mimatris) .—Ibid. 
ii.__56. Malms, i. 170. 

O 
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granted by the charters, these lands 
were still bound to render many of 
the same services which they rendered 
as folo-lands. From the tenour of 
seyeral enfranchisements, it appears 
that such services were payments in 
kind to the king out of the produce of 
the land and waters ; contributions of 
provisions for the royal household 
when the king chanced to be in the 
neighbourhood, or at certain specified 
times in the course of the year ; the 
obligation of supplying board, lodg- 
ings, and carriages for his officers, 
and for messengers either to him or 
from him; of maintaining his horses, 
hounds, and hawks, and also their 
keepers; of furnishing timber and 
workmen towards the repair or re- 
building of his villa^ and of granting a 
livelihood to persons demanding it 
under his warrant, besides the pay- 
ments of yearly gulbU and rents, and 
of hots or compensations arising out 
of the fines levied on offenders.^ 
These appear to have been exacted 
according to the custom of the dis- 
trict; and not by the king only, but 
also in a limited degree by the eal- 
dorman of the district, who in case 
of enfranchisem^it often received 
a pecuniary compensation for his 
consent.' 

In what manner military service 
for lands was originally regulated, it 
is impossible to discover; at a later 
period it was fixed on the basis of 
immemorial usage, which appears 
firom Domesday to have varied in 
almost' every county and borough. 
Perhaps we shall not recede far from 
the truth, if we judge of the rest of 
the kingdom from Berkshire, in which 
we leam that one milea was furnished 
for every five hides of land ; that he 
served during two months ; and that, 
if his own possessions did not amount 

^ See Cod. Dipl. i. 120, 20A, 254, 270, 272, 
813; ii. 80, 60. 
» lUd. i. 316.J ii. 31, 411. 
»IiHr-23;l3». DomesdAyipassiin. 



to the legal quantity, he reodved pay 
at the rate of four shillings to the 
hide from the other i^roprietors. It 
may be observed that the same num- 
ber of hides was required by the law 
for the dignity of thane, who by the 
Norman compilers of Domesday is 
called, in their feudal language, miles 
regis dominious. 

The p^formaoce of these services 
was enforced by numerous enact- 
ments in the laws of the Saxon kings^ 
from the time of Ina (700) to the 
reig& of Canute (1030). On some 
occasions the defaulter was punished 
with the forfeiture of his lands, on 
others with the payment of a stated 
fine. In Worcestershire, if he. were 
a vassal by choice, his real property 
was placed at the mercy of the king; 
if the tenant of another, his lord was 
bound to find a substitute, or pay a 
fine of forty shillings, with power to 
levy the expense on the defaulter. 
The burghers of Oxford were at 
liberty to send twenty soldiers, or to 
pay twenty pounds; at Warwick 
whoever disobeyed the summons^ was 
mulcted one hundred shillings; in 
Colchester every house paid eixpenoe 
in lieu of all military servicCb In 
these and numerous other instances 
of a similar description, we ma^ eonly 
recognise the rudiments of the pre- 
station, called sctttage by the Nor- 
man feudalistfl.^ 

The king appears to have dumed 
the power, not only of disposing of 
the benefice or fee after th& death of 
the tenant, but also of oontroUing 
the distribution of his other pos- 
sessions. Hence the vassal in his 
will was always anxious to oibtain 
the confirmation of his superior; and 
to make provision for the payment' 
of what was termed in the Saxon lam 
the heriot, in the Norman the relnf.* 

* Though BrMton makei a distanotioa 
between them, the laws more aaeient than 
Braeton make none. (C<«ip»ve Leg. fiex. 
144 with 223.) By the Goaquaror it «w 
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Of both these practiees we meet with 
numerous instanoes. Thus Elf helm, 
after leaving his heriot to the king, 
concludes his will in these words: 
"And now I beseech thee, my beloved 
lord, that my last testament may 
stand, and that thou do not permit it 
to be annulled. Qod is my witness 
that I was always obedient to thy 
father, faithful to him, both in mind 
and might, and ever true and loving 
to thee/' ^ So also Archbishop ^Glfric 
first '^bequeaths to his lord his best 
ship, and the sail-yards thereto, and 
sixty helmets, sixty coats of mail,'* 
and then wills, if ii were his lord^s 
toill, &c^ By the laws it was provided 
that the heriot should be paid within 
twelve months from the death of the 
last i>osse6sor; and was apportioned 
to the rank which he bore in the 
state. That of an earl was four horses 
saddled, four unsaddled, four helmets, 
four coats of mail, ^ht spears, eight 
shields^ four swords, and one hundred 
mancuses of gold ; of a king's thane 
one-half of the last ; of an inferior 
thane his horse, and his arms, with 
an offer of his hounds or hawks. If 
he died intestate, the payment of the 
heriot preserved the estate in his fis^ 
mily ; if he fell in battle for his lord, 
the heriot was remitted.^ 



decreed that tbe relief should be paid out 
of the chattels of the deceased. The relief 
of the YaTasor is the best horse which the 
tenant had on the dag qf hit death ; a jour de 
sa mort.-— Ibid. 

1 Ij/e, App. ii. 

> More's JSittio, 62. Yet as passages of 
this kind are not general in wills, I am in- 
clined to think that they were nothing more 
than petitions for the king's protection, if 
any attempt were made to set the will aside. 
.Sthelstan, indeed, asked and obtained the 
consent of King Ethelred that he nught 
dispose by will or his property : but he was 
the king's son, and that rery circumstance 
may take his case out of the general rule. 
yet even he, after this consent, prefers a 




that beriote were introdnoed by Canute, 
b«eanse they were not mentioned in the 
ibwa of his predeoesaors. But he seems 



There is reason to believe that the 
Saxon, like the Korman kings (and 
their example was probably imitated 
by the inferior lords), claimed occa- 
sionally the wardship of heiresses, and 
disposed of them in marriage.^ The 
laws, though their language is not 
sufficiently explicit^ seem to allude to 
such a custom. They provide th»t 
no maid or widow shall be compelled 
to marry against her will, and very 
inconsistently forbid the female to be 
sold in marriage, while they allow a 
present to be accepted from her hmh 
band.^ This custom prevailed also 
in the royal bur^. In Shrewsbury 
no woman could marry without a 
license from the long. With her first 
husband she paid a fine of ten shil- 
Ungs ; if she took a second, the sum 
was doubled.^ 

From the tenures of land we may 
pass to the distinction of ranks, and 
the administration of justice. With 
a few shades of accidental differenoe^ 
both these were substantially the same 
in all the nations of Gothic origin. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons the free 
population was divided into the eorl 
and ceorl, the men of noble and igno-^ 
ble descent.^ The former were saMt 
to be etheUbom; and with a people' 
acknowledging no other merit thav 



merely to record an ancient custom. They 
are noticed as snoh under Edgar (Hist. 
Elien. 480), and Elfhehn, whose heriot has 
been already mentioned, lived many years 
before Etheired (lonso retveseto tempore). 
— Ibid. 496. Edgar himself - describes tiiem 
as an ancient institution in the charter, in 
which he frees the monasteries from th» 
obligation. " S(ditaB census, quem indigenie 
Henotua usualiter vocitant, qui pro hujus 
patrisa potentibus post obitum regibus dari 
solet."— Seldeni, Spioileg. ad Eadm. p. 168. 

* Leg. 144, 145. Hist. Barnes. 403, 441. 

B Leg. 109, 122, 144, 146. 

8 Domesda^r, Sdropescire, and a forfeiture- 
is mentioned in Norfolk, because the woman 
who held the property married within a year 
after the death of her husband.— General** 
Litrodnetion, rol. iii., by Mr. Bllw. 

7 By not attending to this meaning of the 
word eorl, and rendering it earl, the trans- 
lators of the Saxon laws have made scTeral 
paaaages nnintelligiblei'— See Leg. 8, 36, 66. 
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martial prowess, it is probable that 
this distinction attached to those only 
whose fathers had never exercised the 
oocupationB of husbandly or of the 
meohanioal arts. It was merely per- 
sonal ; it conferred neither property 
nor power, but it served to gratify 
pride; and nmnerons complaints 
attest the arrogance with which the 
noble Saxon looked down on his infe- 
rior, and the reluctance with which 
the ''full-bom" bore the superiority 
of the "less-bom," whom merit or 
favour had raised above them.^ The 
termination tn^ added to the name of 
the progenitor designated his poste- 
rity. The IJffingas were the de- 
scendants of Uffik, the Oisdngas the 
descendants of Oisc.* But the more 
lofty title of etheling, the son of the 
noble, was reserved for the members 
of the reigning family; and these in 
each of the Saxon dynasties, except- 
ing perhaps that of Sussex, pretended 
to derive their pedigree from Woden, 
a real or fabulous conqueror, who was 
adored by his votaries as the god of 
battles. The supposed divinity of 
their parent secured to them the 
veneration of their pagan followers ; 
and when Christianity had dissipated 
the illusion, the superiority of their 
earthly descent was still acknowledged 
l^ all their contemporaries.' 

Among the ethel-born the first place 
was occupied by the cyning or Idng.^ 
In the succession to the crown the 
reader must have observed occasional 
deviations from the direct line of here- 
ditary descent. The causes have been 
already explained; but whether the 
new monarch were the immediate or 
the collateral heir of his predecessor, 
the consent of the witan always pre- 

1 Leg. 83, 111. Bed. 296. 

• Bed. ii. 6. 16. 

<4 * Chron.8sz.l3,16. OflIe,m.lM. Todeo, 
de onjoa ittirpe mnltaniin {woTinoiamm re- 
glnm f enoa originem dazit. — ^Bed. i. 16. 

* The etjmolo^ of this word haa been 
much disputed. As from thiuda, people, the 
Teutones formed thiudana, the ehi^ qf the 



ceded his coronation. Hence tiie 
original writers, whose language is 
the best evidence of the sentiments 
prevailing among their contempo- 
raries, usually speak of their kings as 
elected to the throne. The cyning 
was the lord of the prindpal chief- 
tains, and through them of their re- 
spective vassals. As his estates were 
nearly equal to theirs all together, so 
was his annual revenue and the 
number of his thanes ; forming in the 
aggregate a power sufficient to humble 
the proudest, or to reduce the most 
factions of his subjects. Thrice in the 
year the great tenants of the crown 
were reminded of their dependence. 
At 'the festivals of Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide they were summoned 
to pay him their homage. They ap- 
peared before him in the guise of de- 
pendants, while he was seated on his 
throne with the crown on his head, 
and a sceptre in each hand. During 
eight days they were feasted at his 
expense, and on their dismissal re- 
ceived presents from his bounty.* He 
exercised an undisputed authority 
over the national forces by sea and 
land. He was the supreme judge; 
and was accustomed to receive appeals 
from every court of judicature. Of 
the fines which were levied on offend- 
ers, the principal portion was paid into 
his treasury; he could commute the 
punishment of death, and was accus- 
tomed to liberate a prisoner in every 
burgh and jurisdiction into which he 
entered. * His ** peace" or protection 
secured the man to whom it was 
granted firom the pursuit of his ene- 
mies. At his coronation, and for eight 
days afterwards, it was extended to 
the whole kingdom ; each year it was 

people, I see no reason whj fivm ejftm, or 
kuHt a raee, might not be formed cpamg, the 
ehitfvfihe race. 

s Chron. Sax. 163. Hist. Bam. 996. Scm- 
tris simnl et coron&. — Ailred, Bier. 398. 
Begalia instruments snstinuit. — Id. 999. 

• Leg. ao, 06, 109, 201. Chroo. Sax. 49. 
Asser, 70. 
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equally observed during the octaves of 
the three great festivals, in which he 
was aocustomed to hold his court; 
and at all times it was enjoyed by 
every person within the circuit of 
four miles ftom his actual residence, 
by travellers on the four highways, 
and by merchants or their servants, as 
long as they were employed on the 
navigable rivers. Some infractions 
of this peace subjected the offender to 
a heavy amercement; others of a 
more heinous description placed his 
life and property at the mercy of the 
Idng.* 

Though there is no direct proof 
that any lands were appropriated to 
the crown, yet it can hardly be 
doubted ; for the king always appears 
as the greatest landholder in the king- 
dom. Thus, taking the county of 
Kent as a sample, we find from 
Domesday that, out of four hundred 
and thirty places described as lying 
within its precincts, not fewer than 
one hundred and ninety-four, nearly 
one-half, belonged to Edward the Con- 
fessor ; and that the Iremainder was 
unequally divided among the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the bishop of 
Eochester, the two abbots of St. 
Austin's and St. Martin's, the queen 
Editha, the earls Godwin, Harold, 
and Lewin, Alnod child, Brixi child, 
and Sbem Biga. These eleven were 



1 Leg. 83, 199. The real diatance to which 
the king's peace extended from his actual re- 
sidence was whimsically fixed at three miles, 
three farlongs, three roods, nine feet, nine 
hands (inches ?)* And nine barley •corns. — 
Leg. 63. The object of this institution, as also 
of another called '* the peace of God," was to 
diminish the number or ontra|;e8 perpetrated 
under the pretext of retaliation. The latter 
is said to have been first established in 
Aquitain, about the year 1032 ; though its 
rudiments appear in the decrees of several 
councils before the close of the tenth cen- 
tury (Bouquet, x. 49, 14ff) ; and it is enforced 
in the laws of King Etbelred at the be- 

S'nning of the eleventh (Leg. 108, 109). In 
ngland it included the Ember davs, Ad- 
vent, Lent, the vigils, and festivals of Christ, 
the Virgin Mary, the Apostles, and of All 
Saints, and eveiy Sunday, reckoning from 



the great tenants in chief, the king's 
principal thanes, the real peers of the 
county. But besides the property and 
privileges, which they claimed in that 
cai)acity, most of them were in i>088eB- 
sion of parcels of land which they 
held in common with many inferior 
thanes, as sub-tenants, some under 
the crown, some under its immediate 
vassals, thus pointing out by the dif- 
ference of their tenures, what ori- 
ginally was the king's demesne, and 
what was the demesne of the great 
lords in whose places they now stood.^ 
The consort of the cyning was ori- 
ginally known by the appellation of 
" queen/' and shared in common with 
her husband the splendour of royalty. 
But of this distinction she was de- 
prived by the crime of Eadburga^ the 
daughter of Offa^ who had adminis- 
tered poison to her husband Brihtric, 
king of Wessex. In the paroxysm of 
their indignation the witan punished 
the unoffending wives of their future 
monarchs by abolishing with the title 
of queen all the appendages of female 
royalty. Ethelwulf, in his old age, 
ventured to despise the prejudices of 
his subjects. His young consort, Ju- 
dith, was crowned in France, and was 
permitted to seat herself by his side 
on the throne. ^ But there is no satis- 
factory proof of any such coronation 
after Judith ; and, though the title of 



the hour of nine on Saturday to the dawn of 
light on the Monday morning.— Leg. 106, 109, 
121, 197. Li France it began every week on 
the evening of the Wednesday, and lasted 
till the Monday. — Glaber, apud Dn Cange, 
in voce Treva. During these days it was 
forbidden, under severe penalties, for any 
man to slay, maim, or assault his eneoay, 
or to distrain or plunder his lands. Ut 
nullus homo alium assaliat, aut vulneret, aut 
occidat, nullus namium ant prsedam capiat. 
—Order. Vit. anno 1096. 

* See HenshaU's Summary Table of Lands 
in Kent, compiled from the autograph of 
Domesday. It is observable, that the Con- 
queror, when he distributed the county 
among his followers, still kept up the same 
number of eleven tenants m chief.— Ibid, 
p. 20. 

3 Asser, 10. 
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Begina is oooasioxudly given to the 
king's wife l^ Latin writers, she is 
generally termed ''the lady"^ in 
ijiglo^azoninstruments.' Butwfaat- 
«ver were the legitimate honours of 
the queen, she oould not be deprived 
of the influence which was BaturaUy 
attached to her situation ; and no one 
presumed to solicit a favour from ^e 
monarch without offering a present to 
his wife.' From several passages it 
appears that separate estates were 
aUotted for the support not only of 
the queen but also of her children, 
and the princes of the blood. 

After the royal family the highest 
order in the state was that of the 
ealdormen or earls. From the na- 
ture of their office they were some- 
times styled viceroys ;* by Bede they 
are dignified with the titles of princes 
and satraps.^ ^he districts which 
they governed in the name of the 
king were denominated their shires, 
confined originally to a small tract 
of country, but gradually enlarged to 
the extent of our present counties. 
The policy of the West-Saxon kings, 
after the subjugation of the neigh- 
bouring states, still added to thmr 
authority by comprising several shires 
within the same earldom. Thus the 
whole kingdom of Merda was in- 
trusted by Alfred to the adminis- 
tration of the ealdorman Ethered :* 
that of Northumbria by Edgar to 



1 Chron. Sax. 182, IM, 166, 168. A letter 
in More's JBUMo besiiu thiu : "WulstMi 
■rehbishop greets Cwnnte king his lord, 
•Dd ^fgiTft a« lAiy."— p. 101. She giyes 
herself the sune title. " I, jBlfgiTa, the 
lady, King Edward's mother."— Ibid. 96. 
In one charter Edgar's qneen deaignatee 
herself by the siognlar expression, ego 
jUAhryth prsB&ti regis oonlaterana.— Bed. 



Am. 777. 



_ am aware of the passage in the Laud 
MS. of the Ohroniole (anno 1048) respecting 
the wife of Edward the Confessor, but do 
not think it oonduaiTC. 
s Gale, iii. 467. Hickes, Dissert. 61. 

* SnbregaU.— Bed. App. 766—767. 

• Prinoapes, Satrape, Primates, Opti- 
mates. Duces. All these titles are rendered 
by Alfred ealdormen. 



the fidelity of the earl Osulfl^ It 
waB the duty of the ealdorman, as 
the representative of the monai^ 
to lead the men of his shire to battle ; 
to preside with the bishop in the 
courts of the county ; and to enforce 
the execution of justice.^ Of the 
fines and rents paid to the king wiUi- 
in his jurisdiction he appears to have 
recMved one-third.* This office vras 
originally in the gift of the crown, 
and might be forfeited by nusoon- 
duct: but it was so flnequently con- 
tinued in the same family, that at 
last, instead of being solicited as a 
favour, it began to be claimed as a 
right.'^' At the accession of Canute, 
the word jarl (or earl) was substi- 
tuted for ealdorman; perhaps, be- 
cause among the Banes the latter 
i^pellation was common to all those 
who were called the king's thanes, 
or greater thanes by the Anglo- 
Saxons.'^ 

In the more ancient writers we 
meet also with a class of men deno- 
minated the king's gesiths in their 
own language, and his oomites or 
socii in the Latin documents. By 
Bede the oomites are always dis- 
tinguished from the milites, and by 
King Alfred, the translator of Bede, 
the first are termed gesitiis, the 
others thanes. Many of these gesiths 
were of the first families in the na- 
tion:>' and it would appear from their 



* Asser, 60. 62. 

7 MaUros, 148. 

8 Chron. Sax. 78. Lee. 78, 136. 

* Domesday, Hnntedunscire, 8iiotia(> 
hamsoire. 

10 Chron. Sax. 169, 170. 

11 Canute tells us (»ee Constitnt. de Fo- 
resta, Thorpe, i. ^6) tnatthe greater thanes 
were called ealdormen, the iMser yonnf • 
men ;— juniores in the charters. 

u Beda (iii. 22) mentions two gesiths as 
kinsmen of the prince. Kent was go> 
▼erned by Eghalcn the gesith. — Text. 
Boff. 76. Athelrio calls hiinself sabmralas 
et comet gloriosisBimi rens JSthelbakli (Bed. 
App. 784), and is called by .fithelbalo, re> 
Terentissimus eomee meutt mihiqoe satis 
cams, Alius craondam Hnicciomm regis 
osheres.— Cod. Dipl. i. 100. 
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appellation, tl»t they were bound to 
wait on the vking in his court, or to 
accompany him in his journeys.* 
We meet with no mention of them 
after the reign of Alfired. 

We also meet with the titles of 
"herotoch'' and ''hoU," denoting 
military commands of importance: 
and of "child," which has been oon- 
oeiyed to mean tiie phndpal thane 
of a particular district. But the 
real rank and powers of these officers 
have not been satis&etorily ascer- 
tained.' 

The thanes, so called from theg- 
nia», to serre, were a numerous 
and distinguished order of men, 
divided into several idasses of dif- 
ferent rank, and with different privi- 
leges. We read of greater and lesser 
timnes, of the thanes of the king, 
and the thanes ojT ealdormen and 
prelates. The heriot of the higher 
was fourfold that of the lower thane : 
and while the former aoknowledged 
no other superior than the king, the 
latter owed suit to the court of his 
immediate lord.^ It is certain that 
they held their lands by tiie honour- 
able tenure of service about the 
person of their lord or in the field. 
Milites is the term by which they 
are usually designated in the Norman 
writers, and every expresson in Bede 
denoting a military character is in- 
variably rendered thane by his royal 
translator.^ The law required one 
combatant from every five hides of 
land ; and the acquisition of property 



^ SUh, a journey'* or expedition. 

* We read of Wolfnoth, who was the 
father of Earl Godwin, and child of Sussex 
(Chron. Sax. 137), ofEdric child in Here- 
fordshire (Ohron. Lamb, ad ann. 1067) , Al- 
frio child m Sast Anglia (Hist. Elien. 470), 
AlBod ehild in Kent, Brixi child in Kent 
(Domesday, Chenth). I eoapect the apel- 
lation merely denotes a person, who from 
his childhood was heir apparent to some 
high oflUse. It was given to Bdwy before 
his accession to the crown (Lye, App. iv.), 
and to Bdgar Atheling, wjtio, as he never 
beoame king, retained it dnring the whole 
reign of Wuliam the Conqueror.— Chron. 



to the same extent was sufficiMit to 
raise the ceorl to the rank of a thane.* 
But witliout it, though he might ac- 
company the king to the field, though 
he should possess a helmet^ a coat of 
mail, and a goldeu-hilted sword, he 
was still condemned to remain in 
thB subordinate and humble con- 
dition of a ceorl. A poUtic excep- 
tion was admitted in favour of the 
merchants, who were accustomed to 
form companies or guilds, and pos- 
sessed their lands in common. To 
sail thrice to a foreign land with a 
cargo of his own wares, entitled the 
merchant to the rank and privileges 
of the thaneship.^ Of these privi- 
leges the most valuable was the 
amount of the were, an advantage 
which will be more fully explained 
hereafter. 

The gerefes or reeves were officers 
of high importance, appointed by the 
king and the great proprietors in 
their respective demesnes. They were 
to be found in every separate juris- 
diction ; but the principal were the 
reeves of the shires, ports, and 
boroughs. It was their duty to 
collect the tolls, to apprehend 
malefactors, to require sureties, to 
receive the rents, and on several 
occasions to act in the place of their 
lords.^ They were assessors, some- 
times the chief judges in different 
courts, and were commanded under 
a severe penalty to regulate their 
decisions by the directions of the 
doom-book.^ 



Sax. 173, 182. Chron. Lamb, ad aan. 1068, 
1075. It was something like the present 
Spanish title of* Infant?' 

* Leg. 47, 118, 14A, Domes. Worces- 
ter, 172. 

♦Bed.iii.14i iv.13; v. 13. 

» Leg. 70. 

' Leg. 71. These regulations have been 
attributed to Athelstan, but the text de- 
scribes them as the ancient customs of the 
nation. It is to them that we are to attri- 
bnte the title of barons given to the mer> 
chants of London and the Cinque Ports. 

7 Leg. 9, 12, 48, 60. 

8 Leg. 48. 
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The foregoing were etheUbom : the 
wtetAel, the tradesmen, mechanios, 
husbandmen, and labourers, were 
comprehended under the generic de- 
nomination of ceorls. Of these there 
were two classes. The superior class 
consisted of socmen^ or free ceorls, 
who held lands by conventional ser- 
yices, or chose their own lords, or 
possessed the right of disposing of 
their real estates by sale, or will, or 
donation. The others were attached 
to the soil, as part and parcel of the 
manor, transferable with it from one 
lord to another, bound to give their 
personal labour in return for the land 
which they cultivated for their own 
use, and liable to be punished as run- 
aways if they withdrew out of the 
manorial jurisdiction under which 
they were bom.^ They had indeed 
certain rights recognised by the law ; 
and could not in many places be dis- 
possessed, as long as they performed 
their customary services: but then 
these services were ofben uncertain 
in amount, depending on the will of 
the lord; he could tallage or tax 
them at discretion; he exacted from 
them the mercheta or gersume, a fine 
,for the marriage of their daughters 
and sisters, and did not permit them 
to sell their cattle out of the manor, 
till they had purchased the permis- 
sion in his court. Traces of all these 
customs may be found in the remains 
of Anglo-Saxon antiquity, and their 
previous existence is proved by the 

^ In the Bolden Book mav b« seen inna- 
mersbla instances of the difference between 
the rent and services of these two classes. 
Both paid partly in kind, partly in money, 
and partly in labour : but the free tenant 
worked only a fixed number of days for the 
lord in 8eed>time and during the harrest; 
the other worked in addition three days in 
the week during the whole Tear, with the 
exception of a lortnight at Christmas, and a 
week at the festivals of Easter and Whit- 
suntide. The services of mechanics were 
regulated in the same manner. 

* See Abbrev. Flacit. 67. Norf. Bot. 1, 
a— 96. North. Bot. 1—147. Suth. Bot. 
8— 161t Leyces. Bot. 6, et passim. We 



decisions in the courts of law during 
the Norman period, when exemption 
from these servile burthens was ad- 
mitted as incontrovertible evidence 
of free tenancy.* 

Among a people but lately emerged 
from barbarism, the administration of 
justice is always rude and simple: and 
though the absence of legal forms 
and pleading may casually insure a 
prompt and equitable decision, it is 
difficult without their aid to oppose 
the arts of intrigue and falsehood, or 
the influence of passion and preju- 
dice. The proceedings before the 
Anglo-Saxon tribunals would not 
have suited a more advanced state 
of civilization: they were ill calcu- 
lated to elicit truth, or to produce 
conviction: and in many instances 
which have been recorded by con- 
temporary writers, our more correct 
or more artificial notions will be 
shocked at the credulity or the pre- 
cipitancy of the judges. The subject, 
however, is curious and interesting. 
These ancient courts still exist un- 
der diff^erent names; and the intel- 
ligent observer may discover in their 
proceedings the origin of several in- 
stitutions, which now mark the ad- 
ministration of justice in the English 
tribunals. 

The lowest species of jurisdiction 
known among the Anglo-Saxons was 
that of "Sao and Soc," words, the 
derivation of which has puzzled the 
ingenuity of antiquaries, though the 

meet also with cotsets, ooterells, ootmen, or 
cottagers (qui cotagiaet ourtilegia tenent. — 
Stat. i. 243), who, as their holdinffs were 
small, rendered a smaller portion of labour, 
that is, in the Bolden Book, two days in the 
week Arom Lammas to Martinmas, and one 
only during the rest of the year. Thero 
were also bordan, whose services were 
few, but mnltum servilia. — Abb. Flao. 211. 
Kent. Bot. 19. Bond* appear to have be«n 
the masters of families among the second 
class of ceorU. If a sufficient number of 
free tenants could not be procured to form 
a jury, the deficiency waa supplied from 
among the most discreet Mod Uwxol bond*.— 
Stat. 1.207. 
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meaning is sufficiently understood. 
It was the priirilege of holding pleas 
and imposing fines within a certain 
district, and with a few variations was 
perpetuated in the manorial courts of 
the Norman dynasty. It seems to 
have heen dauned and exercised by 
all the greater and by several of the 
lesser thanes: but was differently 
modified by the terms of the original 
grant, or by immemorial usage. Some 
took cognizance of all crimes com- 
mitted within their soke ; the juris- 
diction of others was confined to 
offences of a particular description; 
some might summon every delin- 
quent, whether native or stranger, 
before their tribunal : while others 
could inflict punishment on none but 
their own tenants. From the custom 
of holding these courts in the hall of 
the lord, they were usually termed 
the hall-motes.' 

Superior to the hall-mote was the 
mote of the hundred, a large division 
of the county. It was assembled every 
month under the presidency of the 
ealdormen or chief officer of the hun- 
dred, accompanied by the principal 
clergymen, freeholders, and the reeve 
and four men as representatives from 
each township. Once in the year was 
convened an extraordinary meeting, 
when every male above the age of 
twelve was compelled to attend ; the 
state of the guilds and tythings (or 
associations of ten families) was as- 
certained ; and no man was permitted 
to remain at large who could not 
provide a surety for his peaceable 
demeanour. In these courts offenders 
were tried, and civil causes decided. 
But their utility was not confined to 



1 Lee. 241, 242, 266. Hist. Elien. 480, 
601. Vomeadmy t Tpaaam. I%eae courts ab- 
sorbed much of tne basiness, which would 
otherwise have been carried before the 
courts of the hundred and county; and 
from them are derived our present courts 
baron, with civil, and court* leet with cri- 
minal, jurisdiction. 



their judicial proceedings. In a period 
when few possessed the humble ac- 
quirements of reading and writing, the 
stability of pecuniary transactions was 
principally dependent on the honesty 
and character of the witnesses ; and 
the testimony of the hundred was 
deemed on that account conclusive 
in questions of litigated right or dis- 
puted obligation. Hence men fre- 
quented these meetings in the course 
of private business ; and contracts 
were made, exchanges ratified, pur- 
chases completed, and moneys paid, in 
the presence of the court. But some- 
times, when interests of greater im- 
portance were at stake, or the parties 
belonged to different districts, the 
authority of a single hundred was 
thought insufficient. On such occa- 
sions, that the controversy might be 
brought before a more numerous and 
less partial tribunal, the ealdorman 
convoked an assembly of the con- 
tiguous hundreds, or of the third 
part of the county. The former was 
termed the court of the lathe, and 
the latter of the trything.' 

Of still higher dignity and more 
extensive jurisdiction was the shire- 
mote, or court of the county. It was 
held twice in the year, m the begin- 
ning of May and October. Every 
great proprietor was compelled to 
attend, either in person or by his 
steward, or to send in his place his 
chaplain, bailiff, and four principal 
tenants. The bishop and ealdorman, 
or earl, presided with equal authority, 
and their assessors were the sheriff 
and the most noble of the royal 
thanes. In their proceedings they 
began with those causes which re- 



s Leg. 60, 60, 78, 117, 203, 204, 206, 240. 
Hist. Elien. 473, 476, 484. The lathes still 
exist in some of the southern counties, 
where the hundreds were small. From the 
trythings is supposed to be derived the local 
denomination of riding, the third part of a 
county. In burghs were held burghmotes, 
corresponding with the motes of the hun- 
dred.— Leg. Sax. 78. 
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never amount to sixty. They inolude 
the names of the king and his sons, of 
a few bishops and abbots, of nearly an 
equal number of ealdormen and 
thanes, and occaBionally of the queen, 
and of one or two abbesses.^ Others, 
the fideles or vassals, who had accom- 
panied their lords, are mentioned as 
looking on and applauding; but 
there exists no proof whatever that 
they enjoyed any share in the deli- 
berations.^ 

The legal powers of this assembly 
have never been acourately ascer- 
tained; probably they were never tally 
defined. To them, on the vacancy of 
the crown, belonged the choice of the 
next sovereign; and we find them 
exercising this daim not only at the 
decease of each king, but even during 
the absence of Ethelred in Normandy. 
They compelled him to enter into a 
solemn compact with the nation, before 
they would acknowledge him a second 
time for king of England.' In ordi- 
nary cases their deliberations were 
held in the presence of the sovereign ; 
and, as individually they were his vas- 
sals, as they had sworn *' to love what 
he loved, and shun what he shunned," 
thez^ can be little doubt that they 
generally acquiesced in his wishes. In 
the preambles to the Saxon laws the 
king sometimes assumes a lofty strain. 

1 Bee Inffnlf, 32, 4A, 46; Gale, iii. 617; 
Hezmngford, passim. From a passage in 
the History of Ely (p. 613), it has been in- 
ferred that an estate of forty hides entitled 




> episcopis 
rcge 

MercifB, et Edmondo Estanglonunrege, ab< 
batnm et abbatissarom, daonm, comitum, 
proceromque totins teme, alioramqaeJId«- 
Uum infinita moltitndine, qui omnes reginm 
ohirographum landavemnt, dignitates Tero 
sua noxmna snbscripsenmt.— Ing. 17. 
s Chron. Sax. 146. 

* Leg. 14, 34, 48, 73, 102, 113. 

s Leg. 47, 61, 104. Chron. Sax. 132. 

* Chron. Sax. 164, 194. 

7 Ingulf, 10, 16. Chron. Sax. 126, 130, 
165. 

* Qni liberas in eis terras habent, per 
qnos debent canssB singnlorum alterna pro> 
seeutione tractaii.— Leg. Sax. 246. If the 



He decrees: the witan give their 
advice. He denominates himself the 
sovereign; they are his bishops, his 
ealdormen, his thanes. But on other 
occasions this style of royalty disap- 
pears, and the legislative enactments 
are attributed to the witan in conjuno- 
tion with the king. * The same diver- 
sity appears in treaties concluded with 
foreign powers. Some bear only the 
name of the king ; in others the witan 
are introduced as sanctioning the in- 
strument by their concurrence.^ In 
their judicial capacity they compro- 
mised or decided civil oontrovermes 
among themselves ; summoned before 
them state criminals of great power 
and connections; and usually pro- 
nounced the sentence of forfeiture and 
outlawry against those whom they 
found guilty." As legislators they 
undertook to provide for the defence 
of the realm, the prevention and 
punishment of crimes, and the due 
adminiBtration of justice.^ 

In all these tribunals the judges 
were the free tenants, owing suit to 
the court, and afterwards called ita 
peers. But the real authority seems 
to have resided in the president^ and 
the principal of his assessors, whose 
opinion was generally echoed and ap- 
plauded by the rest of the members.' 
Their proceedings were simplified and 

judges differ in opinion, the decision is in 
one law left with the majority, in another 
with those of highest rank. Si in jndieio 
inter pares oriatur diasensio, vincat sen- 
tentia plnrimorum. — Ibid. 237. Tincat sen* 
tentia meliorum.— Ibid. 248. On this subject 
I do not hesitate to appeal to the treatise 
called '* Leges Hennoi primi." Though 
compiled under the Normans, it giTCS m 
reality an account of the Saxon lurispm- 
dence. This is asserted by the anraor. IXs 
his omnibus pleniorem suggerunt Tentar» 
(the se<;[nel) notitiam, sicut Edvardi beatia- 
simi pnncipis extitisse temporibus eertia 
indidis et Ada relatione oognovimus (p. 241) . 
The same appears also from the numeroas 
passages wnich are evidently translations 
from Saxon laws still extant : whence it is 
fair to conclude that much of the rest has 
been drawn from other documents which 
have perished in the long lapse of seven 
hundred years. 
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facilitated by a custom, which has 
already been mentioned. In all cases 
in which property, whether real or 
personal, was concerned; if a man 
claimed by gift or purchase ; if stolen 
goods were found in his possession, or 
he had forcibly entered on the lands 
of others ; he was bound to produce 
the testimony of the court and wit- 
nesses, before whom the transaction, 
on which he grounded his own right, 
must, if it had been lawful, have taken 
place. On this testimony in civil 
actions the judges firequently decided ; 
but if either party advanced assertions 
of such a nature that they could not 
be proved by evidence, he was put on 
his oath, and was ordered to bring for- 
ward certain freeholders, his neigh- 
bours, acquainted with his character 
and concerns, who should swear that, 
in their consciences, they believed his 
assertion to be true. The number of 
these was in many cases fixed by the 
law, in others left to the discretion of 
the court. Sometimes four or five 
sufficed ; sometimes forty or fifty were 
required ; occasionally men came for- 
ward spontaneously, and offered them- 
selves by himdreds to swear in behalf 
of a favoured or much-injured indi- 
vidual.^ But it should be observed 
that the value of such oath was esti- 
mated by the rank and opulence of the 
individual. The oath of a king's thane 
was equal to the oaths of six ceorls, 
the oath of an ealdorman to those of 
six thanes. The king and the arch- 
bishop, as their word was deemed 
sacred, were exempted from the obli- 
gation of swearing; and the same 
indulgence was sometimes extended 



1 Thus a thoasand persons ofPered to 
swear in bebali of the thane Wolfnoth. — 
Hist. Elien. 479. It was called by the Saxons 
the lada, by later writers wager of law. 
How far it is allowed in modem times may 
be seen in Blackstone, 1. ii. o. 22, see. vi. 

* Lee. Sax. 72, 262. Much ridicule has 
been thrown on this custom; but where 
inquiry was excluded, it was perhaps wise 
to attach a greater yalae to the oaths of 



to the higher orders of the nobility.' 
If the matter still remained doubtful, 
it became usual to select a jury of 
free tenants, who left the court, de- 
Uberated among themselves, and re- 
turned a verdict, which decided the 
question.^ On some occasions a time 
was fixed within which the party was 
bound to bring forward his jurors. 
Thus, in a disputed claim of property 
between the bishop of Worcester and 
the clergy of Berkeley, it was decreed 
by the witan, that the bishop, being 
in actual possession of the land, and 
of the land-books, should be allowed 
to establish his right by oath ; and we 
find that thirty days later he produced 
to swear in his favour at Westminster, 
fifty priests, ten deacons, and sixty 
clerks.'* To this I may add another 
instance in which recourse was had to 
each mode of proceeding, and judg- 
ment was given on grounds that to us 
must appear irregular and unsatisfac- 
tory. In a court held at Wendlebury, 
in which the ealdorman Ailwin, and 
the sheriff Edric presided, an action 
was brought against the monks of 
Eamsay, by Alfnoth, for the purpose 
of recovering the possession of two 
hides at Stapleford. After much 
litigation the decision was left to a 
jury of thirty-six thanes, who were 
chosen equally by the plaintiff and the 
defendants. While they were out of 
court deliberating on their verdict, 
Alfhoth publicly challenged the monks 
to prove their claim by oath. The 
challenge was accepted; but when 
they were prepared to Fwear, the 
ealdorman arose, observed that he was 
the patron of the abbey, and offered 



persons, who by their rank and opulence 
were the farthest removed from the ordi- 
nary temptations to peijury, and who had 
more to forfeit, if they should be proyed 
guilty of that crime. 

3 Hist. Bam. 415, 416. Beg^ist. Boff. 32. 
May not these juries be considered as the 
origin of our present juries in civil causes P 

* Cod. DipC i. 276. See another instance 
in p. 279. 
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lumMlf to take the oath in its favour. 
This decided the cause. The court, 
through respect for it« president, was 
satisfied with his word, adjudged the 
two hides to the monies, and con- 
demned Alfnoth in the forfeiture of 
his lands and chattels. By the interest 
of his friends the latter part of the 
judgment was revoked, on condition 
that he would never more disturb the 
abbey in the i)os8e6sion of Stapleford.^ 
In criminal prosecutions the pro- 
ceedings, though grounded on the 
same principles, were in many respects 
different. It was ordered by law, that 
as soon as the hundred-mote was 
assembled (the same probably held 
with respect toother similar tribunals), 
the reeve with the twelve oldest thanes 
diouldgo out to inquire intoall offences 
committed within the jurisdiction of 
the court, and should be sworn *' not 
to foresay (present) any one who was 
innocent, not to conceal any one who 
was guilty."' On th^ presentment, 
or the accusation of the prosecutor 
and his witnesses, the prisoner was 
frequently condemned ; if any doubt 
existed, his plea of not guilty was 
admitted, and alter his lord had been 
called upon to speak to his character 
upon oath, he was at liberty to prove 
his innocence by the purgation of lada 
or swearing, or tiie ordeal or judgment 
of Qod. In the purgation by oath, he 
began by calling on Qod to witness 
that he was innocent both in word 
and work of the crime laid to his 
charge. He then produced his com- 

1 Hist. Ram. 416, 4ie. 

s L«g. Sax. 117. This is etidently the 
origin of oar grand jari«8. Mr. BMTes in 
his Talaable History of the Bofflish Law, 
•ays, that the earliest mention of a trial by 
JQiT, that bears a nea» resemblanee to that 
which this proceeding became in after- 
times, is in the Constitation of Clarendon 
onder Henry II., which orders that if no- 
body appears to aoonse an offender before 
the archdeacon, the sheriff, at the request 
of the bishop, faoiet jorave daodecim legales 
homines de ricineto, sea de rilla, quod tnde 
▼eritatem seeundnm oontdentiMn snam 
manifestabnnt (p. 87). This appfiait to me 



purgators, who swore that ^'they 
believed his oath to be upright and 
dean.'*' It was required thjEit these 
compurgators or jurors should be his 
neighbours, or resident within the 
jurisdiction of the court, freeholders 
who had never been arraigned for 
theft^ nor ever convicted of peijury, 
and who were now acknowledged for 
"true men" by all present. Their 
number differed according to the 
custom of the district; and was always 
increased, if the testimony of the lord 
were wanting^or had proved unfavour* 
able, l^ey were sometimes appointed 
by the judges, scHnetimes drawn by 
lot, often brought into the oonrtby 
the party himself^ an indulgence which 
enabled him to rest his fate on the 
decision of his friends and dependants^ 
whomhemight already havepregudiced 
in his favour. In Wessex he was per- 
mitted to choose thirty jurors^of whom 
fifteen were rejected by the judges ; in 
Sast Anglia and Northumbria he 
produced forty*eight» out of whom 
twenty-four were appointed by ballot.^ 
If they corroborated his oath by their 
own in the form established by law, his 
innocence was acknowledged. 

If, on the contrary, recourse was 
had to the ordeal, pledges were given 
for the trial, and the time was fixed 
by the court As the dedsion was 
now left to the Almighty, three 
days were spent by the accused in 
fasting and prayer. On the third he 
was a4ittred by the priest no*te gc 
to the ordeal) if he were conacii 



to be no more than an inquest riiwnihltiyr 
that of the Saxon times mentioned in tha * 
preceding law of Bthelred. Theyars ao-' 
OQsers or witnesses, not jud|^. 

* The oaths are in Wilkins, Leg. Sas. 
63, M. 

« Leg. Smc. 8, 12, 27, 47, 125i 20, 9$t 
At Winohelsea the institntion coatfeMed in 
the hundred oonrt as late as the re^ of' 
Henry VI. In the leiger-book'of the bo* 
rough, the compurgators are^eaHed; like* 
our present juries, the country^ by whcnn 
the prisoner is tried.->^e thr-extrsot in 
Sir F. Falgnve's Bug. Oomiobiiweilth, 
ii. oxf ii. 
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guilt ; he was then oommunioated 
with these words: ''May this hody 
and hlood of Christ be to thee a proof 
of innocence this day : " after which, 
he again swore that he was guiltless 
of the crime of which he had been 
accused. The ordeals which were most 
in use were those by hot water and 
fire. For the former a fire was kindled 
under a caldron in a remote part of 
the church. At a certain depth below 
the surface, which was augmented in 
the absence of a favourable character 
from the lord, was placed a stone or 
piece of iron of a certain weight. 
Strangers were excluded ; the accuser 
and the accused, each attended by 
twelve friends, proceeded to the spot; 
and the two parties were arranged in 
two lines opposite each other. After 
the litanies had been recited, a person 
was deputed from each line to examine 
the caldron, and if they agreed that 
the water boiled, and the stone was 
placed at the proper depth, the accused 
advanced, plunged in his arm, and 
took out the weight. The priest im- 
mediately wrapped a dean linen cloth 
round the partwhich was scalded, fixed 
on it the seal of the church, and 
opened it again on the third day. If 
th^ arm were perfectly healed, the 
accused was pronounced innocent ; if 
not, he suffered the punishment of his 
offence. In the ordeal by fire, the 
same inreoautions were employed in 
respect of the number and position of 
the attendants. Near the fire a space 
WBS measured equal to nine of the 
prisoner's feet^ and divided by lines 
into three equal parts. By the first 
stood a small stone inllar. At the 
beginning of the mass a bar of iron 



1 Leg. 8ku 26, 87, 63, 61, 181. It is otI. 
dent from oar aadent wrttera, that many 
pertons established their innocence by these 
trials ; whence it has been inferred tnat the 
clersy were in possession of a secret, by 
which they either prevented, or rapidly 
cored, the bum. Tet it is dimcnlt to con- 
eeive that each a secret, so widely diflVised, 
and to fre^oMitly applied, ooola have es* 



of the weight of one or three pounds, 
was laid on the fire ; at the last collect 
it was taken off, and placed on the 
pillar. Tiie prisoner immediately 
grasped it in his hand, made three 
steps on the lines previously traced on 
the floor, and threw it down. The 
treatment of the burn, and the indi- 
cations of guilt or innocence, were the 
same as those in the ordeal by hot 
water.* 

Before I dismiss this subject, I may 
observe that the national manners 
opposed many obstacles to the im- 
partial administration of justice. The 
institution of lord and vassal secured 
to the litigants both abettors and 
protectors: and the custom of making 
presents on all occasions polluted the 
purity of every tribunal. In criminal 
prosecutions, conviction was generally 
followed by pecuniary punishments: 
of which a part, if not the whole, was 
the perquisite of the principal judge, 
or of the lord of the court. In civil 
causes, the influence of money was 
employed to retard or accelerate the 
proceedings, to defeat the upright, 
or support the iniquitous claimant. 
Bribery, under the disguise of pre- 
sents, found its way to the prince on 
the throne, as well as to the reeve 
in his court. When Athelstan the 
priest was prosecuted for theft and 
sacrilege by his bishop, he sold an 
estate at a nominal price to the 
ealdorman Wulstem, on condition 
that he would prevent the trial ; and 
when Alfwin, abbot of Eamaey, de- 
spaired of protecting the interests of 
his moDasbery against the superior 
influence of Alfric, he gave twenty 
marks of gold to King Edward, five 

caped the knowledge of judges and ,le^- 
latbrs, anxious to prevent the commissiou 
of crime ; or, if it did not, to account for 
the conduct of anoh persons in oontianing 
for several centuries to enforce the trial by 
ordeal for the discovery of guilt, while they 
knew that the whole process was an im- 
posture. 
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to Queen Editha, for the interposi- 
tion of the royal authority in his 
favour.* We frequently meet with 
complaints of the expense and un- 
certainty of judicial proceedings; and 
many individuals deemed it more 
prudent to sit down in silence under 
their present losses, than to injure 
themselves still more deeply by pur- 
dbiasing the protection of their friends 
and judges.^ 

Tlie crimes to which the Anglo- 
Saxons were principally addicted, were 
homicide and theft. Among men of 
violent passions, often intoxicated, 
always armed, quarrels, riots, and 
murders were inevitable ; and as long 
as the laws refused to exact blood for 
blood, the right of inflicting punish- 
ment naturally devolved upon the 
family of the slain. Hence arose 
those deadly and hereditary feuds, 
which for so many centuries dis- 
graced the legislation, and disturbed 
the tranquilUty, of the European 
nations. One murder provoked an- 
other : the duty of revenge was trans- 
mitted as a sacred legacy to posterity; 
and the chieftains of the same people 
often regarded each other as more 
deadly enemies than the very in- 
vaders against whom they were ar- 
rayed. Of this the reader hae already 
seen a memorable instance in the 
alternate murders which for several 
generations harassed two of the most 
powerful families in Northumbria. 
To an evil so deeply felt^ and so loudly 
lamented, the legislature wanted cou- 
rage to apply any other remedy than 
that of pecuniary compensation ; the 
usual expedient of the savage who 
has committed homicide, and is re- 
duced to the necessity either of con- 



1 Hist. Ram. 467. Hist. EUen. 482. 
» Ibid. 414, 467, 458. 

* 8a8ciper6 tarn inimidtias seu patris, seu 
propinqm, qaam amicitias necesse est. — 
iAiitur etiam homicidiam certo annentorum 
a« peoorum namero, recipitque satisfao- 
tionem universa domus.— Tao. Oenn. xxi. 

* Leg. 63, 64, 71. On acconnt of the pro- 



stantly trembling for his own life, or 
of purchasing with presents the for- 
bearance of his adversary. This in- 
adequate species of atonement had 
been discovered by Tacitus among 
the ancient Germans :' itwas matured 
into a complete but singular system 
by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Every 
freeman was numbered in one of 
the three classes termed twyhind, 
syxhind, and twelfhind. The first 
comprised the oeorls, the third the 
roysJ thanes ; under the second were 
numbered the intermediate orders of 
society. The toere of these classes, 
the legal value of their lives, and 
legal compensation for their murder, 
advanced in proportion from two to 
six, and from six to twelve, hundred 
shillings. But that of an ealdorman 
was twice, of an etheling three time?, 
of a king six times the were of a royal 
thane.^ To explain the manner iu 
which the were was demanded and 
paid, let us suppose that a thane of 
the twelfhind dass had been mur- 
dered. The homicide might, if he 
pleased, openly brave the resentment 
of those whose duty it was to revenge 
the murder; or he might seek to 
fortify himself against their attempts 
within the waUs of his own house; 
or he might flee for protection to one 
of the asylums appointed by. the laws. 
In none of these cases were his 
enemies permitted to proceed imme- 
diately to the work of vengeance. 
The object of the legislature was to 
gain time, that the passions might 
cool, and the parties be reconciled. 
If he were found in the open air, it 
was unlawful to put him to death, 
unless he obstinately refused to sur- 
render. If he shut himself up in 

gressive rise of the vfere, all above the rank 
of oeorls were called dear-bom. — Lee. 20. 
The were was the great privilege of the 
higher classes. For every offence against 
them was punished in proportion to their 
werff, and in conseqnence tneir persons and 
properties were better secured than those 
of tneir inferiors.— Leg. 25,37, 39, 40. 
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his house, it might indeed he sur- 
rounded to prevent his escape, hut a 
week must he suffered to elapse 
before any hostile attempt oould be 
made. If he sought an asylam, the 
palace of a king, etheling, or arch- 
bishop afforded him a respite of nine 
days; a consecrated church, and the 
house of an ealdorman or bishop, a 
respite of seven days. Sometimes he 
preferred to fight, and much innocent 
blood was shed: for it was the duty 
of the vassal on such occasions to 
succour his lord, and of the lord to 
hasten with his retainers to the aid 
of his vassal. Sometimes he surren- 
dered himself a captive into the hands 
of his enemies, who were compelled 
to keep him unhurt for the space of 
thirty days. If during that interval 
he could procure sureties for the 
payment of the wer^, he was set at 
liberty; otherwise his person and 
his life were abandoned to the mercy 
of his captors.* When the were was 
offered, the following was the proceed- 
ing according to law. Twelve sureties, 
of whom eight were paternal and four 
maternal relatives of the murderer, 
gave bond for the faithful payment of 
the mulct; and immediately both 
parties swore on their arms '^to keep 
the king's i)eace" towards each other. 
After the lapse of three weeks, one 
hundred and twenty shillings, the 
healsfang, or phce of liberation from 
captivity, were divided among the 
father, the son, and the brothers of 
the slain. Three weeks later an equal 
sum, under the name of manbote, 
was paid to the lord as a compensa- 
tion for the loss of his vassal' After 
another interval of three. weeks, the 
fight-wite, or penalty for fighting, 
which differed in its amount accord- 
ing to circumstances, was received 
by the king, or the lord within whose 

1 Leg. 43, 4A, 110. 

* The manbote for one of the twyhind 
elB88 WM thirty ; of the qrjhind, eighty shil- 
lings. — Leg. 25. 

1 



jurisdiction the murder had been 
committed. Another delay of twenty- 
one days was allowed before the fint 
general payment of the ioere to all 
the relations of the deceased: and 
then terms were amicably adjusted 
for the liquidation of the remainder 
by instalments in money or cattle. 
When the atonement was completed, 
the families were reconciled, and all 
remembrance of the offence was sup- 
posed to be obliterated.^ 

Bobbery was another species of 
crime, the constant repetition of 
which disturbed the peace of society, 
and bade defiance to the wisdom and 
severity of the legislature. It pre- 
vailed among every order of men. 
We meet with it in the clergy as 
well as the laity; among thanes no 
less than ceorls. These depredators 
frequently associated in bands. With- 
in the number of seven, they were 
termed in law theofas: above that 
number, but below thirty-six, they 
formed a hlothe; if they were stiU 
more numerous, they were deno- 
minated an army; and to each of 
these different designations a different 
punishment was assigned.^ In an 
open and thinly-inhabited country 
it was easy for plunderers of this de- 
scription to drive away by stealth, or 
carry off by force, the cattle from 
distent farms. To impede the dis- 
posal of property which had been 
stolen in this manner, the legislature 
encumbered every legal sale with a 
multiplicity of oaths and forms ; and 
to promote ite discovery, offered to 
the owner every facility which might 
enable him to pursue the offenders 
through the neighbouring counties.' 
But the frequency proves the in- 
utility of these enactments: and 
from the increasing severity of the 
punishment we may infer that the 



s Leg. 63, 64, 76, 269, 270. 

♦ Ibid. 17. 

s Ibid. 18, 41, 48, 68, 66, 69, 80, 81. 
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evil was stnbboni aad unconquerable. 
At first the thief was oondemned to 
make threefold reparation; after- 
wards to pay the amount of his were, 
ist suffer banishment or death : then his 
property waa oonfiscated to the crown, 
and his lifo was placed at the mengr of 
the king; iastlj, he was ordered to be 
put to death without the- possibility 
of pardon, and one-third of his pro- 
perty was given to the king» a second 
to the guild or ty thing from which he 
had stolen^ and the remainder to his 
widow and children.' This severity 
was however mitigated by Athelstan : 
and the life of the thief waa spared, 
if he were under the age of fifteen, 
or bad stolen to a less amount than 
the value of a shilling. Canute abo- 
lished the punishment of death alto- 
gether. His ol]|)eet was to chastise 
&e offender, but at the same time to 
allow him time to repent. On the 
firat conviction the thief waa con- 
demned to make double reparation 
to the man whom he had injured, to 
pay his ioere to the king, and to find 
sureties for his future behaviour. A 
repetition of the crime subjected him 
to the loss of a hand, or a foot, or of 
both. If he reverted again to his 
former practices^ the incorrigible 
offender waa either scalped, or suf- 
fered the loss of his eyes, nose, ears. 



mummr^f*^ 



J Leg. 2.7, 12.17,65. 
» IWd. 70, 138. 

* Aooording to the enQmaxation in Domes- 
day, these ceorls, under the names of Til> 
leins, ootfcsrs, and bordars, amounted in 
England to 183,024, whilst the feeemen 
were only 30,005, the sUtos 26,552. The 
burghers, many of whom were ceorls of 
the same desoription, were numbered tX 
17,105.— See table at end of flnt toI. of Sir 
James Maokintosh's History. 

* They could even be transferred at the 
will of their lord from his manor to the 
manor of another lord. Thus,- when Ethel> 
red, doz et patricias gentis Merciorum, 
gave Readoner to the church of Worcester ; 
to increase the value of the gift, he took, 
with permission of Kins Alfred, six men 
fh>m the royal villa of Bensiogton, and 
" booked them with their teans and tudder 
(their families and posterity)" into Bea- 



and upper lip. So strangely blended 
were lenity and omelty in the jodunal 
punishments of our anoeston.' 

Of the several olawos hitberfta 
described as constituting the Angio- 
Sozon commonwealth, the most nu- 
merous was that of the oecvls attached 
to the glebe.' It has been diluted 
whether they were freemen or slaves ; 
but give them what denomination 
you please, the fact is certain, that 
they could not lawfully sqiMurate 
themselves from the spot on which 
they were bom, nor emaaapate 
themselves firom the service of the 
lord by whom they were owned.^ 
If ever they acquired the full rishto 
of fireemen, they derived the benefit 
firom his wants or his gratitude^ 
prevailing on him to coramoto iter 
certain the uncertain conditiona of 
their servitude^ or to accept a fixed 
and annual payment in lieu of all 
other services. There remains, how» 
ever, another class of men of still 
inferior caste, slaves in the full sense 
of the word, and oondemned to snffr 
the evils of bondage in its most 
degrading fonn.^ That all the first 
adventurers were freemen, there can 
be little doubt: but in the course of 
their conquests it is probable that 
they found« it is certain that they 
made, a great number of slaves. The 

doran, "for the church of Woroester, aa a 
perpetual inheritance for ever."— Cod. DipL 
u. 106.0. 

^ Leg. 16, 63, 103. It appears that davea, 
no less than freemen, were sureties for the 
behaviour of each other, In the reign of 
Athelstan, when the punishment of theft 
was the most severe, a law was made re- 
specting the offences committed by slaves 
against others than their masten. A man 
thief was ordered to be stoned to death by 
twenty of his fellows, each of whom waa 
punisned with three whippings, if he iafled 
thrice to hit the culprit. A woman thief 
was burnt by eighty women slwea, each of 
whom brought three billeta of wood to the 
execution. If she failed, she was likewite 
subjected to the punishment of three whip- 
pines. After the death of the offsnder, 
each slave paid three penaiee aa a fine, to 
the proprietor,— Leg. Athtl* apod Biompi. 
848 
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posterity of these men inherited the 
lot of their fathers ; and their number 
was continually increased by the iree* 
bom Saxona» who hfA been reduced 
to the same condition by debt^ or had 
been made captives in war, or had 
been deprived of liberty in punish- 
ment of their crimes, or had spon- 
taneously surrendered it to escape 
the horrors of want^ The degradation 
and enslavement of a freeman were 
performed before a competent number 
of witnesses. The unhappy man laid 
on the ground his sword and his lance, 
the symbols of the free, took up the 
bill and the goad, the implements of 
slavery, and falling on his knees, 
placed his head in token of submis- 
sion under the hands of bis master.^ 

It should, however, be observed 
that the hardships of their condition 
were considerably mitigated by the 
influence of reUgion, The bishop 
was appointed the protector of the 
slaves within his diocese; and his 
authority was employed in shielding 
them from oppression,. Their lords 
were frequently admonished that 
slave and freeman were of equal 
value in the eyes of the Almighty; 
that both had been redeemed at the 
same price; and that the master 
would be judged with the same rigour 
as he had exercised towards his de- 
pendants,^ Nor were these unfor- 
tunate beings left without the hope 
of recovering their liberty ; and this 
pleasing prospect acted as a powerful 
stimulus on their industry; for we 
read of some who acquired property 
sufficient to purchase their freedom. 

1 Leg. 16, 16, 22. That Saxons of one 
nation made slaves of the Saxons of another 
nation, if taken in war, appears from fiede, 
iv. 22. ThiBoastQm.mn9t AaTfi famished a 
great number of shives. 

» "Leg. 271. > Spelm. Con. 406. 

* Thus " Elfy the Bed bought himself out 
for one pound. — Lye, App. v. Brightnuer 
purchased the freedom of himself, his wife 
.£Igiva, their children, and grandchildren, 
for two pounds. — Hickes, Diss. £pis. 9. 
Siwin bought Sydefleda into perpetual free- 



Others owed that beii^t to the gra- 
titude of their masters, many to the 
pity of the humane and charitable.^ 
When the celebrated Wilfrid had 
received from iidelwulch, king of 
Sussex, the donation of tiie Isle of 
Selsey, with two hundred and fifty 
male and female slaves, the bishop 
instructed them in the Christian 
faith, baptized them, and immediately . 
made them free.^ Their manumission 
was an act of charity frequentty 
inculcated by the preachers; and in 
most of the wills which are still 
extant, we meet with directions for 
granting liberty to a certain number 
of slaves. But the commiseration of 
the charitable was more excited by 
the condition of the wite iheow (those 
who had been reduced to slavery by 
a judicial sentence) than of such as 
had been bom in that state, and had 
never tasted the blessing of liberty. 
By the bishops in the council of Csl- 
ouith it was agreed to free at their 
decease every slave of that description ', 
and similar provisions are inserted in 
the wills of the I^^ady Wenfleda» of 
Athelstan, son of King Ethebred, and 
of ^Ifric, archbishop of Canterbury.^ 
Their manumission, to be legal, was to 
be performed in public, in the market, 
in the court of the hundred, or in 
the church at the loot of the principal 
altar. The lord taking the hand of 
the slave, offered it to the bailiff, 
sheriff, or clej^man, gave him a 
sword and a lanoe, and told him that 
the ways were open, and that h& 
was at liberty to go wheresoever he 
pleased. 7 

dom for five shillings and some pence. 
iSgilmar bought Sethrrth for three man- 
cuses, to be free after the death of himself 
and his wife.— Lye, App. t. 

» Bed. iv. 13. 

« WU. Con. 171. Mores, p. 63. Lye, 
App. T. Hiekes, Frsef. zxxi. See also Hist. 
Bam. 407. 

7 Leg. ii. 229, 270. If » slave lived for a 
year and a day in any borough or castle, 
without being reclaimed by his master, he 
became free,— iN^ew Bymer, i. 2. 
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Before I oonolude this sulqeoi, it ib 
proper to add that the sale and pur- 
ohaM of slaves publicly prevailed 
dnriog the whole of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. These unhappy men were 
sold like cattle in the market; and 
there is reason to believe that a slave 
was usually estimated at four times 
the price of an ox.* To the importa- 
tion of foreign slaves no impediment 
had ever been opposed ; the export of 
mttive slaves was forbidden under 
severe penalties.' But habit and the 
pursuit of gain had taught the North- 
umbrians to bid defiance to all the 
efforts of the legislature. Like the 
savages of Africa, they are said to 
have carried ofi^ not only their own 
countrymen, but even their friends 
and reUitives ; and to have sold them 
as slaves in the ports of the continent.' 
The men of Bristol were the last to 
abandon this nefiEuious traffia Their 
agents travelled into every part of the 
country; they were instructed to give 
the hi^est price for females in a state 
of pregnancy; and the slave-ships 
reguUurly saUed from that port to 
Ixvland, where they were sure of a 
ready and profitable market. Their 
obstinacy yielded, however, not to the 
severity of the magistrates, but the 
xeal of Wubtan, bishop of Worcester. 
That prelate visited Bristol several 
years successively; resided for months 
together in the neighbourhood; and 
preached on every Sunday against 
the barbarity and irreligion of the 
dealers in slaves. At last the mer- 
chants were convinced by his reasons, 
and in their guild solemnly bound 
themselves to renounce the trade. 
One of the members was soon after- 
wards tempted to violate his engage- 
ment. His perfidy was punished 
with the loss of his eyes.^ 

1 John bought Gimildft from Oad* for 
half a ponnd of nlver, and gave her to the 
ohnreh of St. Peter.— I>e, App. ▼. Wulfric 
bought Blfgitha for ^alf a pound. Efrileiff 
bought Wynne for an yre of gold.— ibid. 



From the population of the conn- 
try we may pass to the inhabitants of 
the cities and boroughs ; of which a 
few perhaps mig^t be of recent origin, 
having sprung up under the protec- 
tion of some powerfiil chieftain, or 
celebrated monastery; but the greater 
part had existed from the time of the 
Bomans, and successively passed into 
the hands of the Britons, Saxons, and 
Northmen. Of these the more early 
history is lost in the gloom of ages ; it 
is only towards the close of the Anglo- 
Saxon dynasty that we are able to 
discover some, and those but imper- 
fect, traces of their municipal polity, 
which seems to have been founded on 
the same principles as that which 
prevailed in the surrounding country. 
In both we discover the lord and the 
tenant ; the lord with his reeve, his 
court, his right of tallage, and his 
receipt of rents, and fines, and for- 
feitures ; and, on the other hand, the 
tenant, holding of the lord by every 
variety of service, from that which 
was deemed honourable to the lowest 
and most debasing. In the towns, 
however, this principle was variously 
modified, to meet the wants and con- 
veniences of large masses of men con- 
gregated on one spot; and hence it 
happened that their inhabitants gra^ 
dually acquired advantages denied to 
their equals in the country. They 
possessed the benefit of a market for 
the sale of their wares and merchan- 
dise; they were protected by their 
union and numbers from the depreda- 
tions of robbers and banditti; and, 
which subsequently proved to them a 
source of incalculable benefit, they 
formed one body politic with common 
rights and common interests. They 
had their hall or hanse-house,in which 
they met and deliberated ; they exer- 



The toll in the market of Lewes waa one 
enny for the tale of an ox, four penniM 
br that of a slaTe. — Domeeday. 

* Leg. 17, 93, 107, 134. 

s Malms. 8. * Ang. Sao. ii. 258. 
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dsed the power of enaoting hjf (or 
borough) laws for the goyenunent and 
improvement of the borough;^ and 
they possessed, by lease or purchase, 
housesi, pasture, and forest lands for 
the common use and benefit of the 
whole body.* This gradually led to 
the emancipation of the inhabitants; 
for the lords cluefly valued their own 
rights on account of the income de- 
rived firom them; and, therefore, they 
felt no objection to transfer the exer- 
cise of such rights to the burgesses 
themselves, in return for a large sum 
of money, or for a yearly rent during 
a certain term. Of such bargains 
there are many instances in Domes- 
day.* 

The larger towns were divided into 
district8,called in some places ' Vards," 
in some ''shires,'* and in others *' fer- 
lings, or quarters."^ Among the 
inhabitants we meet with men of 
considerable wealth and influence 
holding over their own property in 

1 In the cliarter of Thnntan, the first 
Hforman archbiahop of York, which secured 
to the bargesses of Bererley all the privi- 
leges enjoj^ed by the citizens of York, we 
find mention of snam hanshus, nt ibi per- 

traetent Haiuta sua ad totias Tillatns 

emendationem. — ^New Bym. i. 10. Now it 
should be observed that this charter, as 
appears on the very fiuse of it, is not a grant 
of new, but a confirmation of former rights ; 
and oonaeqaently refers to the Anglo-Saxon 
period. It supposes that the burgesses are 
alreadj a body corporate with the right of 
sdf-ffovernment. 

* Domesd. i. 1, 2, 100, 189, 154, 866; 
ii.l07. 

* Thus the men of Dover had bargained 
with the king to furnish to him yearly 
twenty ships manned with twenty>one ma- 
riners each, during fifteen days, in return 
for the privilef^e of exercising over them- 
selves tne jurisdiction of sac and soc. — 
Domesd. i. 1. The men of Oxford paid to 
him 201. a jear, and a certain quantity of 
honey, in heu of all customs.— Ibid. 164. 
The citizens of Worcester had bought up 
every burthen but the land rent. — Ibid. 172. 

* Thus Cambridge and Stamford were 
divided into wards (ibid. 169, 336) ; York 
into shires (298) ; Huntingdon into far- 
lings (203). 

s In Lincoln there were twelve indivi- 
duals possessing this jurisdiction during the 
reign of Bdward the Confessor ; at the time 
of the compilation of Domesday, two of them 



the borough, and transmitting wifeh 
it to their heirs, the enviable juris- 
diction of sac and soc.* They had 
also their guilds or companies, con- 
sisting in some, and probably in all, 
instances, of men of the same trade or 
profession, and possessing common 
property, and a common hall for the 
purposes both of consultation and 
entertainment.' 

The principal magistrate was the 
provost, called the wic-reeve, to dis- 
tinguish him from the shire-reeve, or 
reeve of the county. Whether he 
owed his situation to the nomination 
of the lord, or to the choice of the 
burgesses, is perhaps a doubtful ques- 
tion. The wic-reeve of the more 
populous towns is always mentioned 
as an officer of great importance, and 
sometimes numbered among the no- 
blest in the land.^ It was his duty to 
collect the revenue of the king or 
lord, to watch over his interests, and 
to exercise within the limits of the 

were stiU aUve and in possession ; of five 
the sons were in possession ; and the rights 
of the remaining five were held by five per- 
sona, probably neirs or purchasers of^the 
property. Some writers have considered 
these twelve as local judges : but the record 
describes them in exactly the same words as 
it describes the holders of the same juris- 
diction in several manors in the country, 
"lageman, i.e. habentes sacam etsocam." — 
Domesd. i. 336. One of them, Ulf, the son of 
Swartebrande, had also the right of toll uid 
team.— Ibid. Thus also in lK>ndon several 
churches and citizens had the same right of 
sac and soc on their own property. Ha- 
beant socas suas cum omnibus oonsueta- 
dinibus; ita quod hospites qui in soUs 
hospitabuntur, nulli dent consuetndines 
nisi illi cigus soka fuerit, vel ministro suo 
quem ibi posuerit. — New Bym. i. 11. I 
consider this charter as a confirmation of 
privileges "qusB habuerunt antecessores 
eorum." — ^Ibid. 

* There was in London a guild of English 
knights possessing a soke and land both 
wiUiin and without the city (New 'Rjta, 
i. 11 ; Stevens, ii. 89) ; and anotiier in Win- 
chester, near the East gate. They had a 
common hall, ubi potabant gildam suam. 
The land belonging to them let for forty-two 
shillings. — Domes, iv. 631. 

7 Chron. Sax. 97, 102. The most ancient 
wioreeve mentioned in lastory is Blssooa 
(Black or Blake), reeve of the city of Lin- 
coln in 62S. — Bede, ii. 16. 
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borough the Huae aothority which 
the sheriff exeroued within the shire. 
Prom the manner in which London, 
Winchester, York, Exeter, and some 
other places, sre casually mentioned 
by the most ancient chroniclers, it is 
plain that the inhabitants formed 
distinct bodies of men, not only pes- 
sessingforms of municipiilgOYemment, 
but also exercising considerable in- 
flnenoe in matters of state.* 

In the different boroughs, some- 
times in different divisions of the 
same borough, there prevailed a 
variety of local customs and services, 
the establishment of which originated 



in the wants, the caprice, or the 
fkvour of the several proprietors. 
For these the reader must consult the 
pages of Domesday, the only soarue 
of authentic information on the sub- 
ject; yet even there he will meet 
with only imperfect and unsatisfactory 
notices which accidentally escaped from 
the pens of the compilers, whilst they 
sought to record, not the immunities 
and customs of the people, bat the 
claims and the receipts of the sove- 
reign. 



1 Chron. Bax. 136, 143, 148, 150. 171. 
Bnoom. Enunas, 16. Gal. Fict. 148, Ac. 
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Among the most fonnidable of the 
sea-kings in the beginning of the 
tenth century Tras Eollo, who, from 
his activity, had acquired the surname 
of "the ganger." The north of 
Pnmce was the theatre of his exploits: 
and the maritune provinces which 
had already been ravaged by Hastings, 
were laid desolate by the repeated 
invasions of this restless barbarian. 
Bat the man, before whom so many 
armies had fled, was subdued by the 
zeal or the eloquence of an eccle- 
siastic In 912, Franco, the arch- 
bishop of Eouen, persuaded him to 
embrace the faith of the gospel, and 
to acknowledge himself the vasail of 
the Prench crown. As the price of 
his acquiescence he received the hand 
of Gisla, the daughter of Charles the 
Simple, and with her that extensive 
tract of land which is bounded by 
the ocean, the river Epte, and two 
provinces of Maine and Bretagne. 
From its new settlers this territory 
acquired the appellation of Normandy, 
or the land of the Northmen. 

Bollo left his dominions to his 
posterity, a race of able and for- 
tunate princes, who assumed in- 
differently the titles of earl, or 
marquis, or duke. The necessity of 
cultivating a desert introduced habits 
of industry and subordination among 



the colonists. Their numbers were 
repeatedly multiplied by the accession 
of new adventurers; and that spirit 
of enterprise and contempt of danger 
which had distinguished their fiathers 
in the pursuit of plunder, soon 
enabled them to*reach, and even to 
outstrip, their neighbours in the 
career of civilization. For their rapid 
improvement they owed much to the 
wisdom and justice of their princes : 
still more to the influence of religion, 
which softened the ferocity of their 
manners, impelled them to cultivate 
the useful and ornamental arts, and 
opened to their curiosity the stores of 
ancient literature. Within less than 
one hundred and fifty years firom the 
baptism of Bollo, the Normans were 
ranked among the most i)oliBhed, as 
well as the most warlike, nations of 
Europe. 

The fifth in succession from Eollo 
was Eobert II., who contributed to 
restore to his throne Henry, king of 
France, and received from the grati- 
tude of that monarch the Yexin as an 
addition to his patrimonial dominions. 
In the eighth year of his government 
curiosity or devotion induced him to 
underte^e a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. His reputation had gone 
before him. In every country he was 
received with respect; at Constan- 
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tinople the Grecian emperor paid him 
distinguished honours; and on his 
approach to Jerusalem the gates of 
the city were gratuitously thrown 
open by the command of the emir. 
But his constitution sank under the 
fatigues of his journey and the heat of 
the climate. He died on his way 
home, at Nice, in Bilhynia. 

To Bobert, in the year 1027, Herleva, 
the daughter of an officer of his 
household, had borne an illegitimate 
flon, William, afterwards duke of 
Normandy, and king of England. 
This child strongly interested the 
affections of his father; who, before 
his departure, in an assembly of the 
barons at Feseamp, prevailed on them 
to acknowledge him for heir apparent 
to the duchy. The earl Gilbert was 
appdnted his guardian ; and the king 
of Ibranoe solemnly engaged to protect 
the rights of his orphan vassal Bat 
the guardian was slain ; the interests 
Of William were neglected ; and his 
dominions, during the time of his 
sdnority, exhibited one ocmtinued 
scene of anarchy and bloodshed, ori- 
ginating in the lawless violence and 
conflicting rapacity of the barons. 
At the age of nineteen William first 
to6k the field, to support his claim to 
the succession againist the legithnate 
descendants of Bichard II., the father 
of Bobert ; and with the aid of Henry 
defsated, in' the valley of Dunes, Guy 
of Burgundy, his most formidable 
competitor. But during the campaign, 
the French king learned to fear the 
growing abilities of his pupil. He 
turned his arms against the young 
prince, joined his forces to those of 
William of Arques, a second pretender 
to the dukedom, and afterwards on 
two occasions marched a numerous 
army into Normandy to the assistance 



1 OuU. Pict. 40--404, «(l. Blaseres. 

* Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1066. 

3 Pict. 187, 138. He thus describes the 
castle of DoTer. Situm est id castellam in 
nipe mari coDtigaa, que nataraliter acuta, 



of different insurgents. But the acti- 
vity and bravery of William baffled 
all the efforts, and at last extorted 
the respect, of his adversaries: his 
alUanoe was courted by the neigh- 
bouring princes ; Baldwin of Flanders 
gave him his daughter Matilda in 
marriage; and when he undertook 
the invasion of England, he was uni- 
versally reputed one of the boldest 
knights, .and most enterprising sove- 
reigns in Christendom.^ 

The progress of that invasion, firom 
its origin to the battle of Senlac, has 
been related in the preceding pages. 
From Senlac William returned to 
Hastings. He had fondly persuaded 
himself that the campaign was ter- 
minated; and that the natives, dis- 
heartened by the fall of their king 
and the defeat of their army, would 
hasten to offbr him the crown.* A 
few days dissipikted the illusion. Lon- 
don was put in a State of defence by 
the citizens; the inhabitants of 
Bomney repiUsed a division of ilie 
Norman fieet, which attempted to 
enter the harbour; and a nnmerons 
force, which had assembled at Dover, 
threatened to act on the rear of the 
invaders, if they proceeded towards 
the capital. The first object of 
William was to disperse the latter; 
and in his march heiseverely chastised 
the town of Bomney. The force at 
Dover melted away at his approach; 
and the fears of the garrison induced 
them to ofBbT him the keys of the 
place." 

This acquisition was an invaluable 
advantage to the Normans. The 
dysentery prevailed to an alanning 
degree in the army ; and the castle of 
Dover, which at tlmt time was deemed 
impregnable, offered a secure asylum 
for the multitude of the sick. Eight 



tindiqae ad hoc ferramentii elaborate inoisa, 
in speciem muri direotifttims altxtadine, 
quantum sagitte jactus permetiri potest, 
consurgit, quo in latAre unda ?nfrpwft al- 
luitor 
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days were employed in adding to its 
means of defence, and in repairing 
the damages cau^ by an undisci- 
plined soldiery, who, in defiance of 
their leader, had set fire to the town, 
that dnring the confasion, they might 
plunder the inhabitants. At length, 
having supplied his losses by rein- 
forcements from Normandy, the con- 
queror commenced his march in the 
direction of London. Bysomewriters 
we are gravely told, that during his 
progress, he saw himself gradually 
enveloped by what bore the appear- 
ance of a moving fbrest; thbt on a 
sudden the branches, which had been 
taken for trees, fell to the ground, 
and in their Ml disclosed a host of 
archers with their bows ready bent, 
and their arrows directed against the 
invaders; that Stigand, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Egelnoth, abbot of 
St. Augustine's, advancing 'fh>m the 
crowd, demanded for the men of Kent 
the confirmation of their ancient laws 
and immunities ; and that the demand 
was readily granted by the fears of the 
astonished Norman.^ This story is 
the fiction of later ages, and was un- 
known to the more ancient writers, 
from whom we learn that, on his 
departure from Dover, William was 
met by the inhabitants of Kent with 
offers of submission, and received from 
them hostages as a security for their 
obedience.* 

The witan had assembled in Lon- 
don immediately after the death of 
Harold. The population of this capi- 
tal was numerous and warlike; and 
the number of its defenders had been 
increased by the thanes of the neigh- 
bouring counties. By their unani- 
mous choice, the etheling £dgar, the 
rightful claimant, was placed on the 
throne. But Edgar was young, and 
devoid of abilities; the first place in 
the council devolved on Stigand, the 

i Thorn. 1786. 

* Occurrunt nltro Cantuarii hand procul a 
Do7era, jurant fldelitatem, dant objsides.— 



metropolitan; and the direction of 
the mUitary operations was committed 
to the two powerAil earls, Edwin and 
Morcar. Their first effbrt was un- 
successful ; and the confidence of the 
citizens was shaken by the feeble re- 
sistance which a numerous body of 
natives had opposed to an inferior 
force of five hundred Norman horse. 
William contented himself with burn- 
ing the suburbs ; he was unwilling or 
afraid to storm the walls ; and resolved 
to punish his opponents by destroying 
their property in the open country. 
LcMkving London, he spread his army 
over the counties of Surrey, Sussex, 
Hampshire, and Berkshire. Every 
thing valuable was plundered by the 
soldiers; and what they could not 
carry away, was committed to the 
flames. 

In the mean time mistrust and dis- 
union reigned among the advisers of 
Edgar. Every new misfortune was 
attributed to the incapacity or the 
treachery of the leaders. It was even 
whispered that Edwin and Morcar 
sought not so much the liberation of 
their country, as the transfer of the 
crown from Edgar to one of them- 
selves. The two earls left the city; 
and their departure, instead of lessen- 
ing, augmented the general conster- 
nation. The first who threw himself 
on the mercy of the conqueror was 
Stigand, who met William as he 
crossed the Thames at Wallingford, 
swor^ fealty to him as to his sovereign, 
and was received with the fiattering 
appellation of father and bishop. His 
defection was followed by that of 
others; and the determination of 
those who wavered was accelerated 
by the rapidity with which the Nor- 
man pursued his plan of devastation. 
Bucldnghamshire and part of the 
county of Hertford had been already 
laid waste, when a deputation arrived, 
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consisting of Edgar, Edwin, and Mor- 
car, on the part of the nobility ; of the 
arohbishop of York, and the bishops 
of Worcester and Hereford, on that 
of the clergy; and of the principal 
citizens of London, in the name of 
their fellows. At BerUiamstead they 
swore allegiance to the conqueror, 
gave hostages, and made him an offer 
of the crown. He affected to pause; 
and did not formally accept the pro- 
posal till the Norman barons had 
ratified it by their applause. He then 
appointed for his coronation the ap- 
proaching festival of Christmas.^ 

The Normans, proud of their supe- 
rior civilization, treated the natives as 
barbarians.* William placed no reli- 
ance on their oaths, and took every 
precaution against their hostility. 
But most he feared the inhabitants of 
London, a population brave, muti- 
nous, and confident in its numbers. 
Before he would expose his person 
among them, he ordered the house, 
which he was to occupy, to be sur- 
rounded with military defences ; and 
on the day of his coronation in 
Westminster Abbey, stationed in the 
neighbourhood a numerous division 
of his army (Dec. 25). As Stigand 
had been suspended from the archie- 
piBcopal office, the ceremony was per- 
formed by Aldred, archbishop of York; 
and that prelate put the question to 
the English, the bishop of Coutances 
to the Normans, whether they were 
willing that the duke should be 
crowned king of England. Both na- 
tions expressed their assent with loud 
acclamations; and at the same mo- 



^ I am aware that this acoonnt is Teiy dif- 
ferent from that which is generally given, in 
which Stigand appears to act the part of a 
patriot, and the success of William is attri- 
Duted to the influence of the bishops, unwil- 
ling to offend the pope. But for i^ this 
there is no other authority than the mere 
assertion of Malmesbury, that after the de- 
parture of Edwin and Morcar, the other 
nobles would have chosen Edmr, if the 
bishops had seconded them. CsBteri Ed- 
garnm eligerent, si epiitcopos assertatores 



ment, as if it had been a preconcerted 
signal, the troops in the precincts of 
the abbey set fire to the nearest 
houses, and began to plunder the city. 
The tumult within the church was not 
exceeded by that without. The Nor- 
mans pictured to themselves a general 
rising of the inhabitants; the natives 
Imagined that they had been drawn 
together as victims destined for slaugh- 
ter. William, though he trembled for 
his life, refused to interrupt the cere- 
mony. In a short time he was left 
with none but the prelates and clergy 
at the foot of the altar. The English, 
both men and women, had fled to pro- 
vide for their own safety; and of the 
Normans some had hastened to extin- 
guish the flames, the others to share 
in the plunder.^ The service was 
completed with precipitation ; and the 
conqueror took the usual oath of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, with this addition, 
that he would govern as justly as the 
best of his predecessors, provided the 
natives were true to him.* 

To William, who sought to reconcile 
the two races, this unfortunate occur- 
rence was a subject of deep regret. It 
inflamed all those jealousies and re- 
sentments which it was his interest to 
extinguish, and taught the natives to 
look upon their conquerors as per- 
fidious and implacable enemies. To 
apologise for the misconduct of the 
Normans, it was alleged that the accla- 
mations of loyalty in the church had 
been mistaken by the guard for shouts 
of insurrection. But in that case, it 
was asked, why did they not fly to the 
defence of the king ? Why did they 

haberent. — Malm. f. 67. The narratiTe in 
the text is founded on the testimonj of 
PictaTiensis (p. 141), Orderic (p. 187), the 
Chronicon Lambardi (ad ann. 1066), MaI- 
mesburj (De Pont. i. f. 116), and the ancient 
writer quoted by Simeon (col. 196), Florence 
(p. 634), and HoTeden (f. 268). 

* Pictaviensis terms them without eare- 
mony feros ac barbaros (p. 150—163). 

» Pict. p. 144, 145. Orderic, p. 139. 

♦ Flor. p. 634. HoTed. 268. Chron. Sax. 
ad ann. 1066 
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pretend to put down a liong in one 
quarter, by exciting a oonfiagration in 
another P There can be little doubt 
that the outrage was designed, and 
that it originated in the love of plun- 
der. At Dover the Normans, though 
under the very eye of their leader, 
could not be restrained firom pillage ; 
at Iiondon the superior opulence of 
the citizens offered an irresistible 
temptatiou to their rapacity. This 
suspicion is confirmed by the subse- 
quent conduct of the king. He as- 
sembled his barons, and admonished 
them, that by oppression they would 
drive the natives to rebellion, and 
bring indeUble disgrace on themselves 
and their country. For the rest of 
the anny he published numerous re- 
gulations. The frequenting of taverns 
was prohibited; the honour of the 
females was protected by the severest 
penalties; and proportionate punish- 
ments were affixed to every species of 
insult, rapine, and assault. Nor were 
these orders suffered to evaporate in 
impotent menaces ; commissioners 
were appointed to carry them into 
effect.* 

William had hitherto been called 
**the bastard :**• from this period he 
received the surname of ''the con- 
queror;'' a term which, in the lan- 
guage of the age, did not necessarily 
involve the idea of subjugation, but 
was firequently employed to designate 
a person who had sought and obtained 
his right. In this sense it coincided 
with the policy of the new king, who 
affected to owe his crown not to the 
power of his arms, but to the nomina- 
tion of Edward, and the choice of the 
natives. He has been represented as 
of a temper reserved and morose, more 



1 Pict. 140. He adds : Stiam ills delicta, 
qnjB fierent consensa impudicarum, infamue 
prohibend«B caosavetebaiitar. — lb. Ord.195. 

* It was not deemed a term of reproach. 
William gave it to himself Id many of his 
letters. Ego Willielmus cognomento bas- 
tardus. — See Spelman, Archuol. 77. 

* Pictaviensis mentions by name Edgar, 



inclined to acts of severity than of 
kindness: but, if such were his natural 
disposition, he had the art to conceal, 
or the resolution to subdue it. All 
the first measures of his reign tended 
to allay the animosity, and to win the 
affections, of the English^ No change 
was attempted in their laws or cus- 
toms, but what the existing circum- 
stances imperiously required. The 
citizens of London obtained a grant 
of all their former privileges, and the 
most decisive measures were employed 
to put down the bands of robbers 
which began to infest the country. 
In the collection of the royal revenue 
the officers received orders to avoid all 
unauthorized exactions, and to exer- 
cise their duty with lenity and mode- 
ration. For the protection of trade, 
the king's peace was granted to every 
traveller on the highway, and to every 
merchant and his servants resorting 
to any port or market Access to the 
royal presence was refused to no 
one. William listened graciously to 
the complaints of the people; heard 
their causes in person; and, though 
his decisions were directed by the 
principles of justice, was careful to 
temper them with feelings of merpy. 
From London he retired to Barking, 
where his court was attended by 
crowds of English thanes. At their 
request he received their homage : and 
in return granted to all the confirma- 
tion, to several an augmentation, of 
their estates and hoxiours.^ But no-) 
thing was more grateful to the na-i 
tional feelings than the attention 
which he paid to the etheling Edgar. 
To console the prince for the loss of 
that crown to which he was entitled 
by his birth, he admitted him into the 

Edwin, Morear, and Cozo, qoem singolari 
et fortitodine at probitate regi et optuno 
coiqne H^ormanno plaeuisse andiTimns (p. 
160) . Orderic adds Tnrehil de Limis, Siward, . 
and Aldred, the sods of Bthelgar, pronepotis . 
regis, Edrio the Wild, the grandson or 
nephew of Edric the Infamoos, and many 
other noblemen (p. 195). 
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number of bis intinu^te ftiends, and 
bestowed on bim an extensive pro* 
perty, not unfitting tbe last descend- 
ant of an ancient race of kings. From 
Barking be made a progress through 
tbe neighbouring counties. Bis route 
was distinguished by the numerous 
benefits which he scattered around 
him; and his affability and condesoen- 
sion to the spectators proved how 
anxious he was to procure their fa- 
vour and to merit their esteem.^ 

The constitution of the feudal armies 
was ill adapted to the preservation of 
distant conquests. The duration of 
their service was limited to a short 
period ; and William was aware that^ 
at the expiration of the term, his fol- 
lowers would expect to be discharged, 
and reconveyed to their own country. 
It was, however, manifest that the. 
obedience of the natives could be se- 
cured only by a strong military force. 
At the king's solicitation several 
chieftains consented to remiun with 
their retainers, and their compliance 
was rewarded with grants of valuable 
estates, to be hplden by the tenure of 
militaiy service. Whence the dona- 
tions were made, whether from the 
royal demesnes, or from the lands of 
those who fell at the battle of Senlao, 
is uncertain; but we are told that 
the transaction was conducted accord- 
ing to the strict rules of justice, and 
that no Englishman could reasonably 
complain that he had been despoiled 
to aggrandize a Norman.' 

This force was distributed among 
the more populous towns and districts. 
Wherever the king placed a garrison, 
he erected a fortress for its protection. 



iPict. 160. Orderie,194— 196. 

' Pict. 150. At the same time he ordered 
the foandations of » mooastery to be laid 
on the spot where he gained the Tiotorjr over 
Harold, from which oiroamstanoe it was 
called Battle Abbev. As it was there that 
he won the crown, he wished the new estab. 
lishment to enjoy all the privileges of the 
royal chapel ; and having oiitained the con- 
sent of the metropolitan and of the bishop 



But London and Winohester were 
the chief objects of his solicitude. He 
would not leave Barking till a casUe 
had bemi completed in London, pro* 
bably on the very ate which is now 
ocoupied by the Tower; and the care 
of raising a similar structure at Win- 
chester was intrusted to the vigilance 
of Eito-Osberv, the bravest and most 
favoured of his officers. "For that 
city,'' says his biographer, ''is noble 
and. powerful, inhabited by a race of 
men,opulentbfearless,and perfidious." * 
Yet, if we recollect that these Norman 
castles were built in the short space of 
three months^ and that too in tbe 
depth of winter^ we must consider 
them as little better than temporary 
defences, which had been hastily 
erected in favourable situattons. 

Some writers have indulged in spe- 
culation on the motives which could 
have induced William, immediately 
after these arrangements^ to quit the 
kingdom which he had so recently 
acquired, and to revisit his patrimo* 
nial dominions. It has been sup- 
posed that his real but secret object 
was the ruin of the English nobility. 
While he was present^ their obe- 
dience excluded every decent pretext 
of spoliation; but during his absence 
they might be goaded to arms by thei 
oppression of his officers, and at his ' 
return he might with apparent justice . 
punish their rebellion, and satisfy his, 
own rapacity and that of his barons. 
Such indeed was the result : but we 
often attribute to policy events which 
no deUberation has prepared, and 
which no foresight could have divined. 
There is nothing in the ancient 



of the diocese, deolared it in a fidl astemb^ 
of prelates and barons exempt from "au 
episcopal rule and exaction." It became, 
in the language of later times, nnllios dio- 
cesis. — See the charter, Brady, ii. App. p. 16 ; 
New Bjmer, i. 4. The signature of the 
bishop IS not in any copy of tne charter now 
extant : it was in that possessed by the 
abbey.— Palgrave's Commonwealth, ii. Ivi. 
« Pict. 151. 
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writors to warrant a snppositioii so 
dia^raoeful to the character of Wil- 
liam. The men of Normandy were 
amdous to welcome tl^eir viotorious 
sovereign; they had repeatedly im- 
portvned him. to retom ; and vanity 
mit^t prompt him to grant their re* 
queet, and to exhibit himself with the 
pomp of a king among those whom he 
had hitkerlo governed with the infe- 
rior title of duke. In the month of 
MEuch he collected his army on the 
beaoh near Fovensey, distributed to 
eaidi man a liberal donative, and em- 
barked with.a.prosperouB wind for the 
coast of Normandy. He was reoeiyed 
by his countrymen witih enthnsiasi^ 
joy : wherever he proceeded, the pur- 
suits of commeioe and agrioulture 
were suspended; and the solemn fast 
of Lcoit was univeiwUy tran^ormed 
into a season of fe^bivity and merri- 
ment. In his train followed, not only 
the Norman barons, the faithful com- 
panions of his victory, but also many 
Engiidi thanes and prelates, the proud- 
est ornaments of his triumph* The 
latter appeared in the honourable 
station of attendants on the king of 
England,; in reality they were cap- 
tives, . retained as securities for the 
fidelity of their <x>nntrymen.* We are 
told that they attracted, the admirar 
tion of the spectators^ among whom 
were many French noblemen whom 
curiosity had brought to the Norman 
court. In their persons the English 
were thought to exhibit the el^ance 
of female beaui^^ Their hair (long 
hair was a mark of birth with the 
northern nations) flowed in ringlets 
on their shoulders; and their mantles 
of the riichest silks were ornamented 
with the profusion of oriental magni- 

1 They were Stigand, archbishop of Can- 
terbmy ; Egdboih, abbot of St. Aagnstine's ; 
Edgar the etheliog ; Bdwin, earl of Meroia ; 
• Horcar, earl of iJ^orthumbria ; Waltheof, 
earl of Northampton and Huntinedon, and 
*' oomploreaaJlu alt» zxohiUtatis."— JPiot. 163. 
Order. 107. 

* Nee enim pnelUri Temxatati cedebant.— 



ficenoe.' To enhance in the eyes of 
his guests and suhjects the value of his 
conquests, William displayed before 
them the treasttre»whlch he had either 
acquired as plunder after the battle, 
or received at hia coronation as pre- 
sents. Of these a considerable portion, 
with the golden banner of Harold, 
waa destined for the acceptance of the 
pope; the remainder was distributed 
among the churohea of Normandy 
and the neighbouring provinces. The 
remark of the continental historian, 
on this occasion, will amuse, perhaps 
surprise, the reader. Speaking of the 
riches brought from England, he saya, 
'* That land fax surpasses the Gauls in 
abundance of the precious metalsi If 
in fertility it may be termed the gra- 
nary of Ceres, in riches it should be 
called the. treasury of Arabia. The 
English women excel in the use of the 
needle, and in the embroidery of gold: 
the men in every si>eoies of elegant 
workmanship. Moreover, the best 
artists of Germany reside among them; 
and merchants import into the island 
the most valuable specimens of foreign' 
manufacture."^ By exaggerating the 
advantages of the country, Pictavi- 
ensis may perhapa have sought to add 
to the fame of its conqueror ; but one 
I)art of his description is fully sup- 
ported by other evidence. The supe- 
riority of the English artists was so 
generally acknowledged, that articles 
of delicate workmanship in embroi- 
dery, or in the precious metalsi, were 
usuidly denominated by the other 
European nations ''opera AngUoai" 
or English work.^ 

During his absence the king had 
intrusted the reins of government 
to William Fitz-Osbem, and Odo^ 

Pict. 161. MirsB polchritudinis. ~ Order. 
197. 

> Pict. 167, 168. He appears to have been 
astonished at the wealth of the EngUah. He 
calls them Filios Anglonun tam stexnmatis 
quam opum dignitate regea appellandos.— 
Ibid. 

* Leo Marsicanns, apod Moratori, Ax^tiq. 
Med. ^vi, diss. Iviii. 
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'bishop of Bayeuz. Odo was bis ute- 
rine brother, the son of Herleya by 
!her husbitnd Herlnin.' The fiivonr 
of William had promoted him at an 
early age to the see of Bayeux ; and 
he soon displayed extraordinary abiU- 
ties both in the administration of his 
diocese, and in the ooundls of his 
sovereign. He possessed a splendid 
revenue, and spent it in beautifying 
his episcopal city, and rewarding the 
services of his retainers. In obe- 
dience to the canons he forbore to 
carry arms; but he constantly at- 
tended his brother in battle, and 
assisted with his advice in every 
military enterprise. ''He was," says 
an historian who had probably shared 
in his bounty, " a prelate of such rare 
and noble qiialities, that the English, 
barbarians as they were, could not 
but love him and fear him.''* On the 
other hand, we are assured by another 
well-informed and less partial writer, 
that his character was a compound of 
vice and virtue, and that, instead of 
attending to the duties of his station, 
he made riches and power the princi- 
pal objects of his pursuit' 

To Odo had been assigned the 
government of Kent, the inhabitants 
of which, from their frequent in- 
tercourse with the continent, were 
deemed less savage than the gene- 
rality of their countrymen.* The 
remainder of the kingdom was com- 
mitted to the vigilance of Fitz-Osbem, 
a Norman baron, related on the mo- 
ther's side to the ducal family. Wil- 
liam and he had grown up together 
from their infancy ; and the attach- 
ment of their childish years had been 
aiterwards strengthened by mutual 
services. In every civil commotion 
ntz-Osbem had supported his sove- 
reign ; to his influence was attributed 

1 Herlera married Herlnin aft«r the death 
of Bobert. Her children by this marriage 
were Bobert, earl of Mortagne ; Odo, bishop 
of Bayeox; and a daughter, coontess of 
Albemarle.~wm. Gem. m 8 ; Tiii. 37 



the determination of William to in- 
vade England; and to the praise of 
consummate wisdom in the cabinet lie 
added that of unrivalled courage in 
the field. He was considered the 
pride of the Normans and the scourge 
of the English.* 

The previous merits of these minis- 
ters must be received on the word 
of their panegyrist; but their sub- 
sequent conduct does not appear to 
merit the confidence which was re- 
posed in them by their sovereign; 
and to their arrogance and rapacity 
should be attributed the insurrections, 
forfeitures, and massacres, which so 
long afiSicted this unhappy country, 
and which at last reduced the natives 
to a state of beggary and servitude. 
As soon as they entered on their high 
office, they departed from the system 
of conciliation which the king had 
adopted, and assumed the lofty mien 
and the arrogant manners of con- 
querors. The complaints of the in- 
jured were despised ; aggression was 
encouraged by impunity; and the 
soldiers in the different garrisons 
insulted the persons, abused the 
wives and daughters, and rioted at 
finee quarters on the property of 
the natives.* The refUsal of redress 
awakened the indignation of the 
English; and in this moment of 
national effervescence, if an indi- 
vidual had come forward able to 
combine and direct the general hos- 
tility, the Norman ascendancy would 
probably have been suppressed. Bat 
the principal chieftains were absent; 
and the measures of the insurgents, 
without system or connection, were 
the mere result of sudden irritation, 
and better calculated for the purpose 
of present revenge than of permanent 
dehveranoe. Neither were the natives 

» Fiot. 163. « Orderio, 266. 

* Unde a minoi feris hominibus inoolitiir. 
—Bet. 162. 

•Fiot. 151. •Orderio,SQ8. 
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unaiuiiioiis. Kumben afttended more 
to the suggestions of selfishness than 
of patriotisin : the archbishop of York 
and seyeral of the prelates, many 
thanes^ who had hitherto been un- 
disturbed, and the inhabitants of 
most of the towns, whose prosperity 
depended on the public tranquiUity, 
remained quiet spectators of the 
oonfusion around them. Some even 
lent their aid to put down the in- 
surgents.* 

Among the stanchest friends of 
the Normans was Copsi or Croxo, a 
thane who under Edward had go- 
verned Northumbria as the deputy 
of ToBtig. With the title of earl, 
William had intrusted to his fidelity 
the goTemment of the whole countn^ 
to the north of the Tyne; nor was 
Copsi faithless or ungrateful to his 
bene&ctor. It was in vain that his 
retainers exhorted him to throw off 
the yoke of the foreigners. For a 
long time they wavered between their 
attachment to their lord and their 
attachment to their country. The 
latter prevailed ; and Copsi fell by the 
swords of his vassals. By William 
his death was lamented as a calamity; 
by the Norman writers he is described 
as the most virtuous of the English.^ 

In the West the conqueror had 
bestowed on Fitz-Osbem the earldom 
of Hereford. Edric the Wild, or the 
Savage^^ whose possessions lay in that 
oountry, refused to acknowledge his 
authori^. As often as the Normans 
attempted to enforce obedience, he 
repulsed them with loss ; and, as soon 
as the king had lefb England, called 
to his aid Blethgent and Bithwatlan, 
princes of the Britons. Their united 



1 Ibid. 206. 

s Simeon, Hist. Dimel. iii. 14. 
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Orderic^ 206. The natire writers .give a 
more cireomstantial, and probably more 
accurate, acconnt of his death. Osulf had 
eigoyed the same appointment firom the 
gift of Morcar, bat bjuL been compelled by 
the Normans to surrender it to Copsi. Five 
weeks afterwards, on the 12th of March, he 
-surprised his competitor in Newborn. Copsi 

1 



fofoes shut up the enemy irithin thttr 
fortress, while they ravaged with im- 
punity the western division of the 
county, as far as the river Lug.^ 

In the East the people of Kent 
solicited the support of Eustace, 
count of Boulogne, who, o&nded at 
a decision given against him in a 
court of Norman barons and English 
thanes, liad left the island in sullen 
discontent. At the invitation of the 
insurgents, he unexpectedly crossed 
the Channel; and a combined attack 
was made on the castle of Dover at a 
time when the larger portion of the 
garrison was absent. Unfortunately 
a panic seized the assailants, and they 
fled before a handful of men. Eustace 
reached his ships» though most of his 
followers were taken ; by their more 
perfect knowledge of the roads, the 
natives escaped, from the paucity of 
their pursuers.^ 

These desultory conflicts might in- 
deed harass the Normans, but they 
contributed little to prevent the entire 
subjugation of the country, or to pro- 
mote the great cause of independence. 
The more prudent reserved their 
efforts for a fairer prospect of success ; 
and deputies were sent to Denmark 
to offer to Sveno Estrithson a crown 
which had been already worn by two 
of his predecessors, Canute and Har- 
decanute. 

After a short time, William, exas- 
perated by frequent messages from 
Odo and Fitz-Osbem, returned to 
England with a secret resolution to 
crush by severity a people whom he 
could not win by kindness. During 
the Christmas hoUdays the English 
thanes waited on their sovereign. He 

ran to the church, which was set on fire. 
The flames droTe 1dm to the door, where he 
was cut down by Osulf.— Sim. 204. Hored. 
243. 

* Cognomento Ouilda, id est silvaticus.— 
Orderic, 195. From silvaticas the French 
formed the word sauvage. 

* Simeon, 197. Flor. 635. 
s Fict. 163. Orderic,205. 
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•mbnused tliem m friends, inqoiied 
into their grievanoes, and psoted 
their requests. But his hostility 
pierced through the veil which he 
had thrown over it; and the inqiod- 
tion of a most grievous tax awakened 
well-founded apprehflDOODs.* Though 
the spirit of resistance, which had so 
much annoyed his deputies, seemed to 
disappear at his arrival, it still lin- 
gered in the northern and western 
extremities of the kingdom. Exeter 
fipom the time of Athelstan had gra- 
dually risen into a populous city ; it 
was surrounded with a wall of oonsi- 
deraMe strength; and tiie inhabitMits 
wore aniaiated wi^ ^e most deadly 
hatred against the invaders. A hand 
of mercenaries on board a small squa- 
dron of Norman ships, whidii was 
driven hy a tempest into the harbour, 
had been treated with eruelty and 
scorn by the populace. Sensible of 
their duiger, the burgesses made pre- 
parations for a siege; raised turrets 
and battlements on tiie walls; and 
despatched emissaries to excite a simi- 
lar spirit in other towns. When Wil- 
liam sent to require their oaths of 
fealty, and the admission of a garrison 
into the city, they returned a peremp- 
tory reftisal; but at the same time 
expressed a willingness to pay him the 
dues, and to perform the services 
which had been exacted by their na- 
tive monarohs. The conqueror was 
not accustomed to submit to condi- 
tions dictated by his subjects; he 
raised a numerous force, of which a 
great porti5n consisted of English- 
men ; and marched with a resolution 
to inflict severe vengeance on the re- 
bels. At some distance he was met 
by t^e magistrates, who implored his 
olemenoy, proffered the submission of 
the inhabitants, and gave hostages for 
their fidelity. With five hundred 
hoxw he approached one of the gates. 



To his astooiduBeiit it ww banvd 
against him; and a orowd of eoaibat- 
ants bade him defiaaoe from thewafls. 
It was in vain that, to kitimidate 
them, he ordered one of l^e hoetages 
to be deprived of his ^yes. The nege 
lasted eighteen days; and the royalists 
suffered sevwe loss in cUflbrent as- 
saults. The citiaais at hist sulMutted, 
but on conditions whieh ooidd hor^ 
have been anticipated. Th^ took, 
indeed, the oath of allegiance^ aad ad- 
mitted a gonison; but their lives, 
property, and immunitieB were se- 
cured; and to prevent the o|KM>rt«Bity 
of plunder, the besieging army was 
removed from the vicinity of the 
gates.* Having pacdfied OonxmM, the 
king returned to Winoheeter, and 
sent for the duchess MatQda to Eng- 
land. fiHie was erovmed at the enra- 
ing festival of WhHsuntide. 

But the presence of Wilfiam was 
now required in the Nortit KoBog- 
lishman had rendered him moie im- 
portant services than Edwin, whose 
influence had induced one-third of 
the kingdom to admit his outiiority. 
The Norman, in tiie wormldi of 1^ 
gratitude, pronused to the earl his 
daughter in marriage; an engagement 
which he reftised to foMl as soon as 
he felt himself secure upon the throne. 
Inflamed with resentment^ Edwin flew 
to arms; the spirit of resistanoe was 
diflhsed from the heart of Meroia to 
the confines of Scotland; and even 
the dtisens of York, in opposition to 
the entreaties and predictions of their 
archbishop, rose ip the saored cause of 
independence. Yet this m%hty in- 
surrection served only to confirm the 
power of the Norman, whose vigiknoe 
anticipated the designs of his enesues. 
Edwin and Koroar were swprised 
before they were prepared; and their 
submission was received with » pio- 
xQise of iSargiveness, and a r^ution 

> Compsre Qtinio (p. 210, sm ^vSA^h* 
Ghroniooa Lambwdi (m mta, lOST). 
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of maogMiKoe. Toik opened its gates 
to the coaqueror ; Ar^iil, a powerful 
Nortlimiibrian» and Egelwin, bishop 
of Puriiaip, ba^eoed to offer their 
hcmiage; and Malcohn, the king of 
Scotland, who had prepared to assist 
the insurgents, swore by his deputies 
to do iiuthftil service to WiUiam. 
JOuring this expedition and in his re* 
torn, the king fortified castles at War- 
wick, Kottingham, York, Lineoln, 
Huntingdon, and Cambridge.^ 

In the spring of the same year, 
6itha» the mother of Harold, and se* 
¥ei»l ladies of noble birth, fearing the 
rapacity and the brutality of the Nor- 
mans» escaped with all th^ treasures 
from Jizeter, aad oaoaatM themselves 
for awhile in one of the little isles of 
Stepholme aad Hatholme, in the 
mouth of the Severn.' Thence they 
sailed for the coast of Elanders; and 
chiding the notice &t frustrating the 
punniit of their enemies, found a 
aeoiire retreat at St. Omer. Githa's 
grandsonsti Godwin, Edmund, and 
Magnus, tiie children of the unfortu- 
nate Han^d, had found a protector in 
Permot^ king of Leinster; who, to 
revenge tiie sufMngs of their family, 
landed with a body of men in the 
month of the Avon, made an unsuc- 
ceesfVil attempt on Bristol, killed Ed- 
Both, an opponent, in Somersetshire, 
and after ravaging the counties of 
Devon and Cknnwall, returned in 
safety to Ireland.' 

A m<Mre illustrious fhgitive was the 
etheling Edgar, who undwtook to con- 
vey his mother Agatha, with his sis- 
ters Margaret and Christiana^ to 
Hungary, thdr native countary. But 

1 OrdMDio, »3~<217. Cliroii. Laiab. ad 
•an, 1097. 

• 

* Orderio, 221. Cbron. Jaaoib. ibid.— 
Githft had seven sons by the j^eat Earl 
Godwin. The reader has alrea^ seen the 
neesMiliDre fafcQ of five, Swcyn, Tosti, Harold, 
CKirth, aad Leofwin. Alfmr, ^ler the oon- 
quest, beoane a moiik at lUieiins, in Gbam- 
ifroe; WvUboih, so lone the prisoner of 
Tilliam, only obtdned his ubertytoembMce 
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astonn drove them into the Itith of 
Forth. Malcolm, who had formerly 
been a wanderer in England, hastened 
to receive them, conducted them to 
his castle of Dunfermline, and by the 
attention which he paid to the royal 
exiles^ endeavoured to evince his gra- 
titude for the protection which in 
similar circumstances he had expe- 
rienced from their relatiTe, Edward 
the Confessor.^ 

William's late expedition to York 
had produoed only a deludve appear- 
ance of tranquillity. The spirit of 
resistance was still alive ; and, if the 
royal authority was obeyed in the 
neighbourhood of the different garri- 
sons, in tiie open country it was held 
at defiance. In several districts the 
glens and forests swarmed with vo- 
luntary fugitives, who, disdaining to 
crouch beneath a foreign yoke, had 
abandoned their habitations, and sup- 
ported themselves by the plunder of 
the Nonnaas and royalists.^ After 
the death of Gopsi, the king had sold 
his earldom to Gospatrio; a noble 
thane ;^ but now he transferred it, <«> 
the county of Durham, to a more 
trusty officer, Bobert de Gumin, who 
with five or seven hundred horse has- 
tened to take possession. On the left 
bank of the Tees he was met by Egel- 
win, bishop of Durham, who informed 
him that the natives had sworn to 
maintain their independence, or to 
perish in the attempt; aad advised 
him not to expose himself with so 
small an escort to the resentment of 
a brave and exasperated people. The 
admonition was received with con- 
tempt. Gumin entered Durham, took 



the same profession at Salisbury.— Ordeiio, 
186. 

' Chron. Lamb. ibid. Flor. 635. 

«Ibid. Matt. Paris, 4. 

B By the for^gn soldiers these marandevs 
were called the savages.— Orderic, 210. 

* Coepatrio was the grandson of the earl 
Uhtred by Elgiva, a daughter of King 
Ethelred.— Sim. 804, 206. 
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poflsesBiaii of the epuoopal rendenoe, 
and abandoned the houses of the dti- 
zeuB to the rapacity of his followers. 
Daring the ni|^t the English assem- 
bled in great force; abont the dawn 
they burst into the city. The Nor- 
mans, exhausted by the faitigue of 
their march, and the debauch of the 
last evening, fell for the most part 
unresisting victims to the fury of thor 
enemies; the others fled to thdr 
leader at the palace of the bishop. 
For awhile they kept their pursuers 
at bay from the doors and windows ; 
but in a short time the building was 
in flames, and Cumin with his asso- 
ciates perished in the conflagration. 
Of the whole number, two only es- 
caped from the massacre.* 

This success revived the hopes of 
the English. The citizens of York 
rose upon the Norman garrison, and 
killed the governor with many of his 
retainers. They were immediately 
joined by Cospatric with the North- 
umbrians, and by Edgar with the 
exiles from Scotluid. William Mal- 
lett, on whom the command had de- 
volved, informed the king that without 
immediate succour he must Call into 
the hands of the enemy. But that 
prince was already on his march ; he 
surprised the besiegers. Several hun- 
dreds perished; the city was aban- 
doned to the rapacity of the soldiers ; 
and the cathedral was profaned and 
pillaged. Having built a second castle 
and appointed his favourite Pitz- 
Osbern to the command, the king 
returned in triumph to Winches- 
ter.« 

TMs was the most busy and eventful 
year in the reign of William. In 
June, the sons of Harold, with a fleet 
of sixty-four sail, returned a second 
time from Ireland, and landed near 



1 Sim. Hist. Ecc. Dnnel. ill. 16. De Oest. 
Beg. 196. Orderic, 218. Alar. Ber. 128. 

' Cbron. Lamb, ad ann. 1068. Orderic, 
218. 



Plymouth. They Beparated in the 
pursuit of plunder, but were surprised 
by Brian, son of the earl of Bretogne. 
The leaden escaped to th^ ships; 
almost all their followers perished in 
two engagements fought on the same 
day.' 

In July arrived the threatened ex- 
pedition from Denmark. Sveno, who 
spent two years in making prepara- 
tions, had summoned to his standard 
adventurers from every nation in- 
habiting the shores of the Baltic; 
and had intrusted the command of 
a fleet of two hundred and forty sail 
to the care of his eldest son Canute^ 
aided by the counsel and experience 
of Sbem, bis uncle, and Christian, his 
bishop. The Normans claim the 
praise of having repulsed the invaders 
at Dover, Sandwich, Ipswich, and 
Norwich : perhaps the Danes only 
touched at those places to inform the 
natives of their arrival, or to distract 
the attention of their enemy. In the 
beginning of August they sidled to the 
Humber, where they were joined by 
Edgar, Cospatric, Waltheof, Archil, 
and the five sons of Carl, with a 
squadron of English ships. Arch- 
bishop Aldred died of grief at the 
prospect of the evils which threatened 
his devoted country. The Normans 
at York, to clear the ground in the 
vicinity of their castles, set fire to the 
neighbouring houses ; the flames were 
spread by the wind ; and in a con- 
flagration of three da^s, the cathedral 
and a great part of the city were 
reduced to ashes. During the con- 
fusion the Danes and English arrived, 
and totally defeated the enemy, who 
had the imprudence to leave their 
fortifications, and fight in the streets. 
Three thousand Normans were slain: 
for the sake of ransom, William Mal- 



s Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1068. Orderic^ 
219. Two of Harold's sons retired to Deo- 
mark : their sister, who aooompanied them, 
was afterwards married to the sorereigii of 
BoBsia.— 4azo Gram. 207. 
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lett with hifi fiunily, Gilbert of Ghent, 
and a few others, were spared.* 

The king was hunting in the forest 
of Bean, when he reoeived the first 
news of this disaster. In the par- 
oxysm of his passion he swore by tlie 
splendour of the Almighty, that not 
one Northumbrian should escape 
his revenge. Acquainted with the 
menaces of Sveno, he had made pre- 
parations adequate to the danger; 
auxiliaries had been sought Arom 
every people between the Ehine and 
the Tagus; and to secure their ser- 
vices, besides a liberal allowance for 
the present, promises had been added 
of future and more substantial re- 
wards. It was not the intention 
of the confederates to hazard an 
engagement, with so numerous and 
disciplined a force. As it advanced 
they separated. Waltheof remained 
for the defence of York; Cospatric 
led his Northumbrians beyond the 
Tyne; the Danes retired to their 
ships, and sailed to the coast of 
liindesey. To surprise the latter, 
William with his cavalry made a 
rapid march to the Humber. They 
were informed of his design, and 
crossed to the opposite coast of Hol- 
demess. But if the strangers eluded 
his approach in arms, they were ac- 
cessible to money ; and Sbem, the 
real leader of the expedition, is said 
to have sold his friendship to William 
for a considerable present The report 
perhaps originated in the suspicions 
of a discontented people; but it is 
certain that from this period, the 
Danes, though they lingered for some 
months amidst the waters of the 
Humber, never attempted any en- 
terprise of importance; and that 
Sbem, at his return to Denmark, 
was banished by his sovereign on the 
charge of cowardice or treachery.' 

The transient gleam of success. 



1 Orderio, 221—229. CluroD. L«mb. ad 
aiui.1068. Alar. BeT. 128. 



which at first attended the arms of 
the confederates at York, had re- 
kindled the hopes and the hostility 
of the natives. The flames of insur- 
rection burst forth in every district 
which William left in his march to 
the north. Exeter was besieged by the 
people of Cornwall : the malcontents 
in Devon and Somersetshire made an 
assault upon Montacute; the men of 
Chester and a body of Welshmen, 
to whom were soon added Edrio 
the Wild and his followers, took the 
town, and attempted to reduce the 
castle, of Shrewsbury. The inactivity 
of the Danes fortunately permitted 
him to retrace his steps. At Stafford 
he defeated a considerable body of 
insurgents; and Edric, hearing of his 
approach, set fire to Shrewsbury, and 
retired towards Wales. Exeter held 
out till the arrival of Fitz-Osbem 
and Brian to its relief; and in several 
other counties tranquillity was at last 
restored by the exertions of the royal 
lieutenants. The sufferings of both 
parties in this desultory warfkre were 
severe; the troops in their marches 
and counter-marches pillaged the 
defenceless inhabitants without dis- 
tinction of friend or foe ; and the 
interruption of agricultural pursuits 
was followed by an alarming scarcity 
during the ensuing years. From 
Nottingham the king turned once 
more towards the north. At Pon- 
tefract he was detained for three 
weeks by the swell of the river Are : 
a ford was at last discovered; he 
reached York, and (Nrdered it to be 
carried by assault. Though Waltheof 
defended the city with obstinacy; 
though he slew with his own hands 
several Normans, as they rushed 
in through the gateway, he was com- 
pelled to abandon it to the conqueror, 
who immediately repaired the casties 
and appointed garrisons for their 

s Orderic, 223. Malm. 60. 
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defenoe. Still thd n&tiTes flattered 
theniflelyes that the winter would 
oMipel him to return into the south : 
to their dis^pointtti^nt he sent for 
his crown fW>m Winchester, and 
dnHng the Ohnstmas kept his court 
' i^Mi the usual festivkieB at York«* 

Ehrted with victory, and unre- 
stiamed by the motives of religion, 
or tiie feeUngs of humanity, William 
ott this occasion devised and executed 
a q^m of revenge which has covered 
his name witii everlasting infamy. 
Aa his former attempts to enforce 
obedience had failed, he now resolved 
to exterminate the refractory native^ 
and to place a wilderness as a barrier 
between his Normans and their im- 
jdacable enemies. With this view he^ 
led his retainers from York; dispersed 
them in small divisions over the 
counk'y; and gave them orders to 
spaie neither mttn nor beast, but to 
destaroy the houses, com, implements 
of husbandry, and whatever might be 
useful or necessary to the support of 
human life. The work of plunder, 
slaughter, and conflagration com- 
menced on the left bank of the 
Onse, and successively reached the 
Tees, the Were, and the Tyn& The 
more distant ix^bitants crossed over 
the last river: the citizens of Durham, 
mindful of the fate of Cumin, did not 
believe themselves safe, till they were 
settled in Holy Island, the property 
of their bishop. But thousands, 
whose flight was intercepted, con- 
cealed themselves in the forests, or 
made their way to the mountains, 
where they perished by hunger or 
disease. The number of men, women, 
and children, who fell victims to this 



I Orderic, 22S->-826. Malm. 68. 

* Urderio, 220. Malm. 08» Simeon, 199. 
▲Inr. Ber. 128, 129. I mar add the obaer- 
Tation of the lint writer : in moltia Goillel- 
mnm nostra libenter extolit relatio t aed in 
hoc laadare non aadeo . . . miaericordia 
motha, miaerablUl poptfU moeit^ribiis et 
amxietatibaa magia conaoleo, qoam frivolia 
adolationibna inntiliter Btaa«o. Fneterea 



barbarous policy, is said to luive ex- 
ceeded one hundred thousand. Por 
nine years not a patcli of cultivated 
ground could be seen between York 
and Durham ; and at the distance of 
a century, eye-witnesses assure us 
that the country Was strewed with 
ruins^ the extent and number of 
which still attested the implacable 
resentment of the conqueror.' 

The English chieftains, terrified bj 
this severe infliction, abandoned the 
contest. Edgar, with the bishop of 
Durham, and \sAs prindpal associates, 
sailed from Wearmouth to Scotland; 
Oospatric by messengers sottoited and 
obtained his pardon and earldom; 
Waltheof, who by his valour had ex- 
cited the admiration, and merited the 
esteem of the Normans, visited the 
king on the banks of the Tees, re- 
ceii^ flrom him the hand of his 
niece Judith in marriage^ and re- 
covered his former honours, the 
earldoms of Northampton and Hun- 
tingdon.' From the Tees, William, 
on what account we are not informed, 
returned by a road, which had nerer 
been trodd^ by an armed force. It 
was in the hetort of winter; a deep 
snow covered the ground; and the 
rivers, mountains, and ravines con- 
tinually presented new and un- 
expected obstacle^. In the general 
confusion, order and discipline dis^ 
peared ; even the king himself wan- 
dered from the track, and passed an 
anxious night in entire ignorance* 
both of the place where he was 
himself, and of the route whidh the 
anny had taken. After surmounting 
numerous difiBiculties, and suffering 
the severest privations, the m«L 



indnbitaoster aaaero, qttod impone non re> 
mittetnr tam feralia oooiaio. Bunmoa enim 
et imoa intuetnr omnipotena Judex, tb(m» 
omnium faota diacutiet, et pnniet diflfarfoiia- 
aiffioa Tindex.— Ibid. 

> Jndith waa the daag:hter of the eomteai 
of Albemarle, William'a Qtwine ''^'~ 
WilL Qemet. yilL 37. 
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x^aohed York; most of the horses 
had perished in the snow.^ 

This adventure might have checked 
the ardour of a leas resolute leader ; 
but the conqueror professed a sove- 
reign contempt, of hardships; and 
within a few weeks undertook a 
longer and more perilous expedi- 
tion. In the beginning of March, 
4unid storms of snow, sleet, and hail, 
he led his army from York to Chester, 
over the mountains which divide the 
two coasts of the island. The foreign 
mercenaries began to murmur; at 
length they burst into open mutiny, 
and clamorously demanded their 
discharge. "Let them go, if they 
please," answered the king, with 
apparent indifference, ** I do not want 
their services " At the head of the 
army, and frequently on foot^ he 
gave the example to his followers, 
who were ashamed not to equal the 
exertions and alacrity of their prince. 
At Chester he built a castle, pacified 
the country, and received Edric the 
Wild into favour. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Salisbury, where he re- 
warded, and disbanded the army. 
The only punishment inflicted on the 
mutineers was, that they were com- 
pelled to serve forty days longer than 
their fellows.' 

The departure of the Normans did 
not put an end to the calamities of 
the northern counties. While the 
natives opposed William, Malcolm of 
Scotland considered them as Mends ; 
the moment they submitted, he 
iMCame their enemy. Passing through 



Cumbria^ he poured his barbarians 
into the north of Yorkshire, to gleaa 
whatever bad eseaped the rapaoitjr 
of the Normans. Cospatrio^ whe 
watched his motions, retaliated by a 
similar inroad iato Cumbria, and re- 
turned ^ith a plentiful hiurvest of 
plunder to his oastAe of Bamborou^ 
Malcolm had marched fromClevelaiidk 
along the coast as &r as Weanqofath, 
when he received the intdligooee^ 
From that moment the war assumnd 
a more sanguinary ask^eet The Soots, 
who were impelled not only by the 
hope of plunder but ako by tiM 
thirst of revenge, crossed the Tyne, 
burnt the churches and villages; 
massacred the infants tmd the aged, 
and forced along with them all the 
men and women able to bear the 
fatigue of the journey. So nuflderous 
were the captives^ that aeoordiag to a 
writer, who was almost a contem- 
porary, they ftimished every farm in 
the south of Scotland with En^iidi 
slaves. When Mal0(4m bad ter^ 
minated this expediticm, he ofhivA 
his hand to Margaret, 1^ sfflte^ of 
Edgar. The princess^ who was in 
her twenty-seoond year, turned with 
disgust from a husband covered with 
the blood of so many innocent viotiras. 
She pleaded an inclination to embraee 
a conventual life ; but her ol^eotieiis 
were overruled by the authority of 
Edgar and his counsellors; and the 
mUd virtues <^ the vrife insensiUy 
softened the ferocity, and informed 
the mind, of her husband.^ 
William was now undisputed master 



^ Orderie, 226. In tbe text of this writer Hexham has inadtelrtei)tly been .admitted 
instead of Tork. It » evident that the latter is the true reading. 

s Orderie, 227— j»l. Simeon, 202. 

3 Simeon, 20. Fl6r. 636. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1067. Alur. Ber. 130,131. Vit. S. 
Marg. in Tit. SS. SdotisB, ed. Fink. Of their eight children, three were kings of Scotland^ 
one was queen, and one mother to a queen of England. 

Haloolmts Margaret. 
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of England. Prom the Channel to 
the borders of Scotland his authority 
WOB universally acknowledKed; in 
every oonnty, with the exception of 
Cospatric's goyemment, it was en- 
forced by the presence of a powerful 
body of troops. In each populous 
buigh a strong fortress had been 
erected;' in case of insurrection, the 
Normans found an asylum within its 
walls; and the same place confined 
tlie principal natives of the district, 
as hostages for the obedience of their 
countrymen.* It was no longer neces- 
sary for the king to court popularity. 
He made it the principal object of 
his government to depress the natives, 
and to exalt the foreigners; and 
within a few years every dignity in 
the church, every place of emolument 
or authority in the state, and almost 
all the property in the land, had 
passed into the possession of Normans. 
From the commencement of the in- 
vasion the English had been accus- 
tomed to deposit in the monasteries 
their most valuable effects. They 
vainly hoped that these sanctuaries 
would be respected by men who pro- 
fessed the same religion; but on his 
return from the north William con- 
fiscated the whole, under the pretext 
that it belonged to his enemies. The 
royal commissioners carried off not 
only the plate and jewels, but, what 
was felt still more severely, the 
charters of immunities and evidences 



1 The erection of the followine CMtlei ii 
mentioned by andent writers : of Pevensey, 
Hastings, and London, and the reparation 
of that of DoTer, in 1066; of Winchester in 
1067; of Chichester, Arundel, Exeter, War- 
wick, Nottingham, York, Lincoln, Hunting- 
don, and Cambridge, in 1068 ; of a second 
at York, one at Chester, and another at 
Stafford, in 1070.— See Orderio Vit. edit. 
Maeeres, p. 228, note. 

' This £Mt, BolBcientily probable in itself, 
is confirmed by the History of Tnrgot, in 
Simeon (206), and HoTeden (261). 

* Chron. Lambb ad son. 1070i Simeon, 
200. West. 226. Matt. Paris, S. 

* Flor. 631. Ang. Sao. ii. 2Sa It is sin- 
gnlar that Home should describe BnnenfHd 



of property; and not only these, bat 
also, in many instances, the treasures 
of the monasteries themselves, their 
sacred vessels, and the ornaments of 
their churches.' 

At the king's request Pope Alex- 
ander had sent three legates to 
England: Ermenfrid, bishop of Sion, 
and the cardinals Peter and John. 
Ermenfrid was no stranger to the 
country. He had visited in the same 
capacity the court of Edward the 
Confessor.^ The purport of their 
commission was the reformation of 
the English clergy ; the object of the 
king was to remove from situations 
of influence the native bishops and 
abbots. Councils were held at Win- 
chester and Windsor. Stigand, who 
had attempted to annex the see of 
Winchester to that of Canterbury, 
and had been suspended for many 
years from his functions, was de- 
posed;^ two or three other prelates 
were justly deprived of their churches 
on account of their inmiorality ; and 
several experienced the same fate for 
no other crime than that of being 
Englishmen. Wulston, the cele- 
brated bishop of Worcester, was not 
molested, a favour, which probably 
he owed less to his unblemished 
character, than to the protection of 
Ermenfrid, whose friend and host he 
had been on a former occasion.' By 
the Norman writers that legate is 
applauded as the inflexible main- 



on this occasion as the first legate who had 
ever appeared in England, when, besides 
some otner instances in the Ani^Sazon 
times, that prelate himself had many years 
before come to Eng^d in the same oa- 
pacitj. 

* Stigand is said by Malmesbury (De Font. 
116) tonaTebeen treatedwithjmatseTeritr; 
but his account is reftited by Kidbome, wdo 
informs us that the deposed primate was 
confined at large within the castle of Win- 
chester, and permitted to take with him all 
his treasures. These at his death fell into 
the hands of the king, who presented a small 

Sortion to the church of that dty.— Aog* 
ac. i. 550. 

• Ang. Sao. ii. 260. 
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tainer of eodtedastical discipline; by 
tiie Eng^h he isoensared as an obse- 
quious minister to the royal pleasure. 

Nor was this system of prosoription 
confined to the bishops. In the suo- 
oeeding years it gradually descended 
to inferior stations in the church, till 
hardly a single natiTe remained in 
possession of influence or wealth. Of 
their successors many were needy and 
rapacious foreigners, indebted for their 
promotion not to their own merit, but 
to the favour or gratitude of their 
patrons : * but to the praise of William 
it should be observed that, with one or 
two exceptions, he admitted none to 
the higher ecdesiastioal dignities, who 
were not distinguished by their tslents 
and virtues.' On the whole, this 
change of hierarchy, though accom- 
panied with many acts of injustice, 
was a national benefit. It served to 
awaken the English clergy from that 
state of intellectual torpor in which 
they had so long slumbered, and to 
raise them gradually to a level with 
their foreign brothers in point of 
mental cultivation. The new bishops 
introduced a stricter discipline, ex- 
cited a thirst for learning, and ex- 
pended the wealth which they acquired 
in works of pubtic magnificence, or of 
public charity. 

The most illustrious of the number, 
both in abilities and his station, was 
Lanfiranc, a native of Pavia^ and dur- 
ing many years professor of laws in 
that city. From Favia he travelled 
into Normandy, opened a school at 
Avranches, and diffused a taste for 
knowledge among the clergy. In 1042, 
motives of piety induced hhn to with- 
draw from the applause of the public, 
and to sequester himself in the poor 

1 Orderio, 362—264. > Id. 288. 

s WMle Stigaad wm in di8finrace,Odohad 
taken poBseaaion of numr of the manors 
belonf|;ing to the archbishoprio. At Lsn* 
financ's request a shire-mote was held at 
Pinnenden, in which Geoffirey, bishop of 
Gontancea, presided by order of Wimam. 
After a hearing of three days, the lands in 



and lonely abbey of Bea Bht talents 
Uke his could not be long hidden in 
obscurity : the commands of the abbot 
Herluin compelled him to resume the 
office of teaching; and more than a 
hundred scholars attended his lec- 
tures. In 1063 William made him 
abbot of the monastery of St. Stephen, 
which he had lately founded at Caen ; 
and in 1070 appointed him, with the 
assent of his barons, to thearchiepi- 
scopal see of Canterbury. Lanfhmc 
objected his ignorance of the language 
and the manners of the harhctrians; 
nor was his acquiescence obtuned 
without the united soUcitations of the 
legate, the queen Matilda^ and the 
abbot Herluin. The new archbishop 
was constantly respected by the king 
and his successor; and he frequently 
employed the influence which he pos- 
sessed, in the support of justice, and 
the protection of the natives. To his 
firmness and perseverance the church 
of Canterbury owed a great part of 
her possessions, which he wrested fVom 
the tenacious grasp of the conquerors.' 
He rebuilt the cathedral, which had 
been destroyed by fire; repaired in 
many places the devastations occa- 
sioned by the war, and founded, with- 
out the walls of the city, two opulent 
hospitals, one for lepers, the other for 
the inflrm. At his death in 1079, he was 
nearly one hundred years of age.^ 

The monk Guitmond,the celebrated 
disciple of Lanfirano, refused to imi- 
tate the conduct of his master. When 
he was solicited by William toaccept an 
English bishopric, he boldly replied, 
that after having spontaneously aban- 
doned wealth and distinction, he 
would never receive them again from 
those who pretended to give what was 



qnestion were adjudged to the ohnrch.— 8ce 
the proceedings in Selden's SpidHesiom ad 
Badm. p. 197. With equal snooess the arch- 
bishop contended for the superiority of his 
see over that of York, against Thomas, lately 
promoted to the latter.— Malm. 112~-117. 

« Orderi.*, 241—246. Malm. 117, 118. 
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not their own ; and thtt, if the ohtnoe 
of war hid placed the orown on the 
head of William to the prejudice of 
the legitimate heir, it still oonld not 
authorise him to impoae on the Eug- 
liidi eoolenaBtioal superiors against 
their will The fireedom of thtf answer 
displeased the hwons ; and when the 
king offinred him the arehbishoprio of 
Eouen, thegr not only prevented his 
promotion, but expelled him finom 
I^ormandy. He sought an asylum in 
tiie papal court, and died airohbishop 
of Aversa^inltaly.^ 

t^Lmong those who w«re thus pro- 
moted by the purtiality of the con- 
queror, I may mention another indi- 
Tidnal, whose authority has been fre- 
quentiiy adduced in these pages. In- 
gulf was an Englishman bom in 
London, and studied first at West- 
minster, afterwairds perhaps at Ox- 
ford.' When William visited Edward 
tike Confessor, Ingulf attached himself 
to the service of the duke^ and was 
employed by him as his secretary. 
From Normandy he travelled a pil- 
grim to Jerunton, returned, and 
received the monastic habit at Fonta- 
neUes. It ehanoed that Wulfketul, 
abbot of Croyhmd, was deposed and 
imprisoned at the instanoe of Ivo 
Tailbois. The king bestowed the 
abbey upon his former secretary. 
But though Ingulf vras indebted to 
foreigners for his promotion, he 
always retained the heart of an Eng- 
lishman. He firmly resisted the pre- 



mtmm 



1 Orderie, 884-270. 

» Primam WeitmoiiMterio, pottmodnm 
Oxoniensi BtacDo traditns eram. Comqae in 
Arifltotela aaripiendo profedsaem, \o. — 
iDgiilf,73. Gibbon doabted the aatbentioitj 
of this pusMO, beoMu* Oxford was in rains 
in 1048, ana the works of Aristotle were 
then unknown.— Pofthamoos Works, iii. 
fiM. That the History of Ingulf coold not 
hare oome ftom his |>en in the state in 
which we have it now, is pUdn. — See Qoar- 
terlj Ber. zzzir. 288. The original must 
have been adulterated with the interpola- 
tions of some later writer ; and therefore I 
haTe seldom recourse to the testimonj of 
Ingulf, unless it is strengthened by other 



tensions of the NonnaiMifn his nei|^- 
bourhood/ibtaaaed several indidge&eei 
for his predeoesBor, and to Boothe the 
feehngs of the cM amn^ always 
assumed the modeet title of his vies- 
gerent. He has left us a detsilsd 
account of the abbey of Groyland frnn 
its foundation ; and hasinterwovsn in 
his nacraitive many interesting parti- 
ouhurs of national history.' 

In 1071, the embers of civil wsr 
were rekindled by the jealousy of 
William. During the^aitedistiurba&oM 
Edwin and Moroar had cautioiuly 
abstained from any communication 
with the insurgents. But if their 
oonduot was unetoeptionaMei their 
influence was judged dangerous. In 
them the natives b^ld thepressnt 
hope, and the ftitnre liheiaton of 
their country; and the king jndgsd 
it eipedient to aUay his own appre- 
hensions by seouiing their penoiUb 
The attempt was nmde in vain. Edwin 
ooneealed himself; solidted aid ttm. 
the friends of his lunily ; and elading 
the vigibnoe of the Normans, endea- 
voured to escape towards the borden 
of Scotland. Unfortunately, the seorefe 
of his route was betrayed by three of 
his vassals; tiie temporary swell of a 
rivulet flfom the influx of the tide 
intercepted his flight; and he fell, 
with twenty of his ftilhftil adherents, 
fighting against his puzsoers. The 
traitors presented his head to William, 
whorewarded their servioeswithaflen- 
tence of perpetual bauafameni The 



aothoritf. ' That tUe passage is sot lutorpo* 
lation, is not improbalMe j jrefethe aitOMBli 
of Gibbon are far from cooelnsire. For, 
Ist, it was in 1010 that Oxford was burnt 
Three jetn after it rose firom iia ashes, and 
became a place of importeaoe. — Bee the 
Saxon Chronicle, p. 139, 14S, 146, IM, 166. 
3nd, Aristotle was known more earfy thsa is 
generallj thought. Aleoin, who wrote two 
centuries before Ingidf, informs as thst 
Aristotle was studied at York (De Font. 
Bborac. t. 1660), and wrote a treatise him- 
self on the Isagoga, Gategoriss, BjUogimi, 
Topioa, and PenermeniiD.— Cams. ii. part I 
p. 488. Ale. Opera, i. 47 ; ii. 860. 
* Ingulf, 79. Order. 848. 
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ftle of his hto^et Mwoar mm differ- 
mxk He fled to the pTOteotion of 
Herowitfd, wlio hail premmed to 
t<ear the baaner of independeiiee 
amidst the ftns vad morMses of Cam- 
MdgeByre.* 

The mem&ry of Hereward was long 
dear to the people of Bng^hmd. The 
reoita] of his exploits gnitifled their 
TMUty and resenlaaaeiit; and tradi- 
tbiiary Sengs transmitted his fame to 
suooeedmg genezBHoBS. Has fother, 
tiie lord of Baunii la lanoolnshke, 
unable to restrnn the turbulenoe of 
his t»np^, hadobtaiiied aa order for 
his baaishment firom Edward the 
ConfeBSor; and the exile had earned 
m foreign comttries the praise of a 
hardy and fearless warrior. He was 
in Flanders at the period of the con- 
qnest; but when he heard that his 
fiiUher was dead, and that Ins mother 
had been di^KMsessed of the lorddiip 
of Banm by a foreigner, he returned 
in haste, oolleoted the Tassals of the 
fionily, and drove the Norman firom 
his paternal estates. The £une of this 
exploit iaereBsed the number of his 
folkywers: every num anxious to 
avenffs his own wTongfi^ or the wrongs 
of his country) hastened to the 
standard of Hereward; a fortress of 
wood was erected in the Isle of Ely 
for the protection of their treasures; 
and a small band of outlaws, insti- 
gaied b^ rsfvenge, and emboldened by 
despair, set at defiance the whole power 
of the conqueror.' 

Horeward, with several of his fol- 
lowers, had recei^^ tiie sword of 
knighthood from his undo Brand, 
abbot of Peterborough. Brand died 
before the close at the year 1069 ; and 
'William gave the abbey to Turold, a 
foroign monk, who, with a guard of 
on6 hundml and sixty horsemen, pro- 
ceeded to take possesion* He had 
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1 Orderio, 249. Ing. 70. Hunt; 211. 
Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1072. AH ancient 
writers ooncor in the fact that Edwin and 
Moffoar Wef e peneoatod by WtUitoi : I have 



atoeady reached Stamford, when HcHfe- 
ward resolved to plunder the monas- 
tery. The Banes, who had passed the 
winter in the Humber, were now in 
the Wash, and Sbem, their leader, 
ooBsented to join the outlaws. The 
town of Peterborough was benrnt $ the 
monks were diqwrsed; the treasures 
which they had conceded were disco- 
vered ; and the abbey was given to Um 
flames. Hereward retired to his asy- 
lum : Sbem sailed towards Benmark.* 

To remove these importunate ene- 
mies, Turold purchased the servioes of 
Ivo Tailbois, to whom the conqueror 
had given the district of Hoyland. 
Confident of success, the abbot and 
the Norman commenced the expe- 
dition with a numerous body of 
cavalry. But nothing could ehide the 
vigilance of Hereward. As Ts&lbois 
entered one side of a thick wood, the 
chieftain issued from the other ; darted 
unexpectedly upon Tuiold; and car- 
ried him off with several other Nor- 
mans, whom he oonfined in damp and 
unwholesome dungeons, till the sumof 
two thousand pounds had been paid 
for their ransom.^ 

For awhile the pride of William 
disdained to notice the efforts of Here- 
ward; but when llidbroar and most of 
the ^es from Scotlaiid had joined 
that chieftain, prudence compelled 
him to crush the hydra, before it eould 
grow to maturity. He stationed his 
fleet in the Wash, with ordws to 
observe every outlet from the fens to 
the ocean : by land he distributed his 
forces in suc^ a manner as to render 
escape almost impossible. Still the 
great difficulty remained to reach the 
enemy, who had retired to their for- 
tress, situated in an expanse of water 
which in the narrowest part was more 
than two miles in breadth. The king 
undertook to construct a solid road 



selected snoh cironmstanoes as appear the 
most probable. * Ingolf, 07, 70, 71. 

» Ing. 70. Chron. Sax. 170, 177. 

* l^et. Blesen. p. 125. 
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across the marshes, and to throw 
bridges over the ohannels of the riyers» 
a work of considerable labour, and of 
equal danger, in the face of a vigilant 
and enterprising enemy. Hereward 
frequently dispersed the workmen; 
and his attacks were so sudden, so 
incessant, and so destructive, that the 
Normans attributed his success to the 
assistance of Satan. At the instigation 
of Tailbois, William had the wesJcness 
to employ a sorceress, who was ex- 
pected, by the superior efficacy of her 
spells, to defeat those of the English 
magicians. She was placed in a wooden 
turret at the head of the work : but 
Hereward, who had watched his oppor- 
tunity, set fire to the dry reeds in 
the neighbourhood ; the wind rapidly 
spread the conflagration; and the 
enchantress with her guards, the tur- 
ret with the workmen, were enveloped 
and consumed in the flames.^ 

These checks might irritate the 
king : they could not divert him from 
his purpose. In defiance of every 
obstacle the work' advanced ; it was 
evident that in a few days the Nor- 
mans would be in possession of the 
island ; and the greater part of the 
outlaws voluntarily submitted to the 
royal merqy. Their fate was different. 
Of some he accepted the ransom, a 
few suffered death, many lost an eye, 
a hand, or a foot; and several, among 
whom were Moroar and the bishop of 
Durham, were condemned to perpe- 
tual imprisonment Hereward alone 
could not brook the idea of submis- 
sion. He escaped across the marshes, 



1 Pet. Blesen. p. 126. 

* For the siege of 1^ see Ingolf, p. 74 ; 
Flor. 637; Sim. 203; Hunt. 211; Paris, 6; 
Chron. Sax. 181; Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 
1072. Some writers say that Morcar, like 
his brother, was killed W treachery ; bat 
the preponderance of authority is in faronr 
of his imprisonment.— See, also Orderio, p. 
247, aad %. 68. 

* From the Book of Abingdon, quoted by 
Sir F. Palgrare (Prooft and Illustrations, 
ocezxd.), tnere is some reason to believe, 
that when William wasted the country from 
the (hue to the Tyne, he sent forward his | 



concealed himself in the woods, and 
as soon as the royal army had retired, 
resumed hostilities against the enemy. 
But the king, who had learnt to 
respect his valour, was not averse to 
a reconciliation. The chieftain took 
the oath of allegiance, and was per- 
mitted to enjoy in peace the patrimony 
of his ancestors.' 

WUliam was now at leisure to chas- 
tise the presumption of Maloobn, who 
had not only afforded an asylum to his 
enemies, but had seized every oppor- 
tunity to enter the northern oounties^ 
exciting the natives to rebellion, and 
ravaging the lands of those who re- 
fused.' With a determination to sub- 
due the whole country, the king 
sununoned to his standard all his re- 
tainers, both Norman and English; 
and while his fleet crept along the 
coast, directed his march through the 
liothians. Opposition fled before him. 
He crossed the Forth; he entered 
"Scotland;" he penetrated to Aher- 
nethy on the Tay; and Malcolm 
thought it better to preserve his 
crown as a vassal, than to lose it by 
braving the resentment of his enemy. 
He made an offer of submission, the 
conditions of which were dictated by 
William ; and the Scottish king, com- 
ing to the English camp, threw him- 
self on the mercy of the conqueror. 
He was permitted to retain the go- 
vernment afl a vassal of the Eng^ 
crown; and in that quality swore 
fealty, performed the ceremony of 
homage, and gave hostages for his fi- 
delity.^ The king in his return halted 



son Bobert with an army against Malcolm, 

his submission. Ut 



SootisB subactos 



who gave hostages for 
regno Anglise prinoipatus 
foret, obsides dedit. 

^ I am fully aware that several Scottish 
writers, anxious to save the honour of Mai- 
colm, seek to persuade us that the Abemethy 
in question is some unknown place on the 
borders, not Abemethy- on the Tay; that 
the two kings settled their differences in sb 
amicable manner, and that the homage of 
Malcolm was not performed for Scotund, 
but for lands p.ren to him in England. It 
is, howerer, unpossible to elude the tsstt- 
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at Durham, to erect a castle for the 
protection of Walcher, the new bishop, 
and summoned before his tribmuil 
Cospatric, the earl of Northumber- 
land. He was charged with old of- 
fences, which it was supposed had 
been long ago forgiven, the massacres 
of the Normans at Durham and York. 
Banished by the sentence of the court, 
Ck)spatric retired, after several adven- 
tures, to Malcolm, and received from 
the pity or poUcy of that prince the 
castle and demesnes of Dunbar. His 
earldom was bestowed on Waltheof, 
who took the first opportunity to re- 
venge the murder of his grandfather 
Aldred.' He surpris^ and slew the 
sons of Carl, at a banquet in Seter- 
ington.^ 

Hereward was the last Englishman 
who had drawn the sword in the cause 
of independence. The natives sub- 
mitted to the yoke in sullen despair ; 
even Edgar the Etheling resigned the 
hope of revenge, and consented to 
solicit a livelihood firom the mercy of 
the man whose ambition had robbed 
him of a crown. He was still in Scot- 
land, when the king of France offered 
him a princely establishment at Mon- 
treuil, near the borders of Normandy ; 
not that Philip cared for the misfor- 



mony of the original and contemporary 
historians. 1. The king's object was to 
conquer Scotland (at earn sibi snbjagaret. — 
8im. 203. Flor. 637). 2. He advanced to 
Ab«methy on the Taj (" He led ship^force 
and land-force to Scotland ; and the land on 
the sea-half he beleaeuered with ships, and 
led in his army at the ge-wade" — not the 
Tweed, as Gibson unaccountably translates 
it, but the " ford" or wading-place. — Chron. 
Sax. 181. This ford was over the Forth, the 
southern boundary of Scotland in that age. 
Thus Ethelred tells us that the king passed 
through Lothian, and some other place, and 
then through Scotland to Abemethy, Lao- 
damam, Calatriam — a word altered in copy- 
ing— Scotiam usque ad Abemethy. — Ethel. 
342) . 3. All opposition was fruitless. " He 
there found naught that him better was." — 
Chron. Sax. 181. This passage has been 
ridiculously^ explained to signify that he 
found nothing of service, neither provision 
nor riches : but the real meaning is that he 
found no man better than himself, that is, 



tunes of the etheling^ but that he 
sought to annoy William, who had 
become his rival both in power and 
dignity. Edgar put to sea with the 
wealth which he had brought from 
England, and the presents which had 
been made to him by the king, queen, 
and nobles of Scotland. But his snuill 
squadron was dispersed by a tempest : 
his ships were stranded on the coast ; 
his treasures and some of his followers 
were seized by the inhabitants; and 
the unfortunate prince returned to 
solicit once more the protection of 
his brother-in-law. By him he was 
advised to seek a reconciliation with 
William, who received the overture 
with pleasure. At Durham the sheriff 
of Yorkshire met him with a nume- 
rous escort, in appearance to do him 
honour, in reality to secure his per- 
son.® CTnder this guard he traversed 
England, crossed the sea, and was pre- 
sented to William in Normandy, who 
granted him the first place at court, 
an apartment in the palace, and a 
yearly pension of three hundred and 
sixty-five pounds of silver. Per se- 
veral years the last male descendant 
of Cerdic confined his ambition to the 
sports of the field ; in 1086 he obtained 
permission to conduct two hundred 

no man able to resist him with snooess, as 
Siward is said to have slain of his enemies 
" fldl that was best."— Chron. Lamb. ann. 
10S4. 4. At Abemethy Malcolm came and 
surrendered himself (deditione factus est 
noster. — ^Ethelred, 342. Sededidit. — Malms. 
68}. 6. Scotland was subdued (Scotiam sibi 
sumecit. — Ingulf, 79) . Malcolm was obliged 
to do homage and swear fealty (Malcolmum 
regem ejus sibi homininm facere, et fldeli- 
tatem jurare coegit.— Ing. ibid.); and in 
addition to give hostages for his fidelity 
(obsides, Sim. 203 ; Gislas sealde, and his 
man wees, Chron. Sax. 181). It should be 
observed, that of these writers the Saxon 
annalist had lived in William's court. Ingulf 
had been his secretary, Ethelred was the 
intimate acquaintance of David, the son of 
Malcolm, and the rest lived in the next 
century. They could not all be mistaken. 

1 See p. 163, note. 

* Alur. Bev. 132. Sim. 203, 204. 

s Malm. 68. Hoved. 264. 
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kni^ifti to Apulia^ aad from Apnlia^to 
the Holy Land. We fthall meet him 
again in England dming ike reign ot 
William Biiftia.i 

We may now pauae to oontemplate 
tiie oonaequenoea of tins mighty re- 
volution. The conqueror was un- 
diapttted master of the kingdom; 
opposition had melted away before 
him; and with the new dynasty had 
arisen a new system of national po- 
lity, erected on the rains of the old. 
L England presented the singular 
spectacle of a native population with a 
foreign sovereign, a foreign hierarchy, 
and a foreign nobility. The king was 
a Norman ; the bishops and principal 
abbots, with the exception of Wulstan 
and Ingulf, were Normans ; and, after 
the death of Waltheof, every earl, and 
every powerful vassal of the crown, 
was a Norman. Each of these, to 
guard against the disaffection of the 
natives, naturally surrounded himself 
with foreigners, who alone were the 
objects of his favour and patronage: 
and thus almost all, who aspired to the 
rank of gentlemen, all who possessed 
either wealth or authority, were also 
Normans. Individuals who in their 
own country had been poor and un- 
known, saw themselves unexpectedly 
elevated in the scale of society; they 
were astonished at their own good 
fortune; and losneiilly displayed in 
tkeir conduct all the arrogance of 
newly acquired power. Contempt 
and oppression became the portion of 
the natives, whose fiunns were piUaged, 
females violated, and persons impri- 
soned at the ci^ce of these petty and 
local tyrants.' "I will not under- 
take," says an ancient writer, "to 
describe the misery of this wretched 
people. It wQuld be a painful task to 
me; and the account would be dis- 
believed by posterity.'^' 

1 ChroD. Lamb, ad urn. 107S. 

' Sz Infimis Komuuuioniiii diMitibiifl tn« 
bmios ct oentonoiiM ditanimoi er«zit.— 



The tetdonatioas which (be Jtiog 
made to his IbUowers, were taken 
eitho* out of the demesne lands of Ihe 
crown, or the estates of the natiTtf 
who either had fiOlen in battle, or 
after the victory had refbaedtosobmit 
to the conqueror. The rest by taking 
the oath of allegiance to the new sove- 
reign, secured to Uiemselves the pre- 
sent possession of tiieir property. Bat 
most of these engaged in some er 
other of the rebellions which followed; 
the viohtion of tiieir fealty subjeotod 
them by law to the forfeiture of their 
estates; and new grants were made to 
reward the services of new adven- 
turers. Nor were the grantees alwajB 
satisfied with the king's bounty. Thsir 
arrogance trampled on the nghtsof 
the natives ; and their rapacity diqMS- 
sessed their innocent but unprotected 
neighbours. The suflferws ecwsionally 
appealed to the equity of the lang; 
but he was not eager to displease the 
men on whose swords he depended 
for the possession of his crown: and, 
if he ordered the restitution of tbe 
property which had been uiyust^ in- 
vaded, he seldom cared to eniforoe the 
execution of the decree which he had 
made. Harassed, however, by tiie 
importunate complaints of tiie Bng- 
Ush on the one hand, and 1^ intract- 
able x^NKiity of the Normans on the 
other, he commanded both parties to 
settle their disputes by compromise. 
The expedient rolieved him from tbe 
performance of an office, in which hie 
duty was (qi^posed to his interests; but 
it imifomdy turned to the advuitsge 
of the oppressors. The Englishmsa 
was compiled to surrender the greater 
portion of hie estate, that he might 
retain the romainder, not as the reel 
proprietor, but as the vassal of the 
man by whom he had been wrong^* 
IL Thus, partly by grant and putly 



Orderie, 2W, 2A8, SM, 260, 257, 
Badmer.57. Hant.dlS. 

< Hist. Men. 010. 

* Comp»r« (he words of OarTSM of TO- 
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by uBorpaAion," almost all the lands in 
the kingdom were transferred to the 
' possession of Normans. The ftmilies 
wMofa, under the Anglo-Saxon dy- 
nasty, had been distinguished by 
tiieir opulence and power, sucoessively 
disai^teared. Many perished in the 
different insurrections; others begged 
tiieir bread in ezile,^ or languished in 
prison, or dragged on a precarious 
existence under the protection of 
their new lords. The king himself 
was become the principal proprietor 
in the kingdom. The royal demesnes 
had fallen to his share; and if these 
in some instances had been dimi- 
nished by grants to his followers, the 
loss had been amply repaired from 
the forfeited estates of the English 
thanes. He possessed no fewer than 
one thousand four hundred and 
thirty-two manors in different parts 
of the kingdom.' The next to him 
waa his brother Odo, distinguished by 
the title of the earl bishop, who held 
almost two hundred manors in Kent, 
and two hmdred and fifty in other 
counties. Another prelate, highly 
esteemed, and as Hbenilly rewarded 
by the oonqu^por) Geoffirey, bishop of 
Cknitaaoes, lefb at his death two hun- 
dred and eighty manors to Roger 
Mowbsiy, his nephew, fiobert^ count 

,^— .».— ..^— <l I ■■! H ■ « ^ I !■ I ,11. .l um ,l».l. | 

bury (Bnd. i. 15), with the oorveet extract 
from the MS. of the SharneborQ family, 
apod Wi]k. Leg. Sax. 287. 

1 Of one body of these exiles we meet with 
memorials in the history of the Eastern 
empire. A OQllection of Anglo-Baxoa ships 

Sassed the Pillars of HerciUes, sailed ap the 
[ecKterranean, and offered their services to 
the Greeian. emperor, from whom thcj re- 
ceived lands at Cheveto^ beyond the strait 
From that time thej bore arms xmder the 
banxker of their iNPotector, Alexia Gomnenos, 
^^st his and tbisv o<»nmoii en«niy> the 
Kormans. For, iia William with hi^ IfopiMis 
had driven them from Englai^d, so Bobert 
theOnisoard, with his Norman adveaturers, 
threatened to wrest the northern provinces 
of Greece from the sovereignty of Alexis. 
The exileB fcmght wit]^ him in every battle, 
from the siege of Porauo to tike finalretBeat 
of the enemy from the walls cNf Lariosa. At 
Castoiio they lost tluwe hundred men. To 
the aarfiian the emperor gave for their 



ofHortaigne, the brother (^ WiBiam 
and Odo, obtamed for his diare nme 
hundred and seventy*tiiree manors ; 
four hundred and forty-4wo fell to 
the portion of Alan ilPeargant, eail of 
Bretagne; two hundred and ninaty- 
ei^t to that of WiUiun Warmme ; 
and one hundred and soTenty-one to 
Biohard de Glare. Other e^tes in 
greater or smaller proportions were 
bestowed on the rest of the foreign 
ohieftains, aooordingtotheoapiioeor 
the gratitude of the new sovereign.' 

In addition to the g^nt of lends, 
he oonfBrred on his principal Uh 
Tourites anotiier distinotion honour- 
able in itself, profitable to the 
possessors, and necessary for iktd 
stability of the Norman power, l^is 
was tiie earldom, or oommaod of the 
several counties. Odo was created 
earl of Kent, and Hugh of Avranches 
earl of Chester, with royal jurisdiction 
within their reqpeotiTe earldoms. 
Fitz^Osbem obtained the earldom of 
Hereford, Eoger Montgomery that 
of Shropshire, Walter Gi&rd tibat of 
Buckingham, Alan of Bretagne that 
of Richmond, and Balph Guader that 
of Norfolk. In the Saxon times such 
dignities were usuidly granted for 
life; William made them hereditary 
in the same fiunily.^ 

residenoe one of hia palaoea ait Ckmatanti- 
nople ; they and their posterity for many 
generations served in toe imperial guarch 
and at the Ikll of the city in the thiHeentn 
centoxT* the Indbi, armed with the battle- 
axes of their fatnera, formed, together with 
a body of Banes, the principal force which 
the suooessor of Ango^tns brought to oppose 
the torrent of the (Sosaders.— Orderio, 304. 
Anna Gomneni^. Ales;, v. Wlehardonin, 
Ixxxix, 

* Manor (ft Maaendo, Orderie, 265) was 
qriKMtymonB ii» the langvaM of the Nornuwa 
waui villa 19 Latin, and Tone in English. 
It denoted an extensive parcel c^land, with 
a honse on it for the Sfcoommodfttion of tiie 
lord, and cottages for his villeins and slaves. 
He generally kept a part in his own hands, 
and bestowed tberenaioder on two or more 
tenants, who held of him by nilitwy 8erv»oe» 
or rent, or other prestations. 

«Orderic,»0,l66. 

« 29ie e«rl"i beiidM tb«r sttstet ia tiie 
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It shonld, however, be obierved that 
the Nonnaii nobles were as prodigal 
as they were rapacious. Their yanity 
was flattered by the nomber and 
wealth of their retainers, whose ser- 
Tioee they purchased and requited 
with the most liberal donations. 
Hence the estates which they received 
from the king, they doled out to their 
followers in such proportions, and on 
such conditions, as were reciprocally 
stipulated. Of all his manors in 
Kent, the earl bishop did not retain 
more than a dozen in his own pos- 
session.' Fitz-Osbem was always in 
want ; whatever he obtained, he gave 
away; and the king himself re- 
peatedly (diided him for his thought- 
lessness and prodigality.' Hugh of 
Avranches was surrounded by an 
anny of knights, his retainers, who 
accompanied him wherever he went, 
pillaging the farms as they passed, 
and living at the expense of the 
people.' Thus it happened that not 
only the immediate vassab of the 
crown but the chief of their sub- 
vassals were also foreigners ; and the 
natives who were permitted to retain 
the possession of land, gradually sank 
into the lowest classes of freemen. 

III. So general and so rapid a 
transfer of property from one people 
to another could not be effected 
without producing important altera- 
tions in the condition of the tenures 
by which lands had been hitherto 
held. Of these tenures that by mili- 
tary service was esteemed the most 
honourable. In the preceding pages 
the reader will have noticed the rudi- 
ments of military tenures among the 
Anglo-Saxons ; he will soon discover 
them under the Normans improved 
into a much more perfect, but also 
more onerous system. Whether the 

eoanty, derived other profits firom their 
earldoms, particolsrlT the third penor or 
what was aae to the jdng from proceedLags 
at law. WarenDe, from his earldom of 
Surrey, received aannally 1,000 pounds 



institntion of knights' iSses was ori- 
ginally devised, or only introduced by 
the policy of the conqueror, may 
perhaps be doubted. It is indeed 
generally supposed that he brought 
it with him firom Normandy, where 
it certainly prevailed under his suc- 
cessors; but I am ignorant of any 
ancient authority by wluch its ex- 
istence on a large scale can be proved 
either in that or any other country, 
previous to its establishment in this 
island. William saw that as his 
|Crown had been won, so it could be 
•preserved, only by the sword. The 
unceasing hostility of the natives 
must have suggested the expediency 
of providing a force, which might at 
all moments be prepare^ to crush 
the rebeUious, and overawe the dis- 
affected ; nor was it eai^ to imagiDe 
a plan better calculated for the pur- 
pose than that which compeUed each 
tenant in chief to have a certain 
number of knights or horsemen 
always ready to fight under his 
banner, and to obey the oonunands 
of the sovereign. From the laws of 
the conqueror we may infer that this 
subject was discussed and determined 
in a great council of his vassals at 
London. " We will," says he^ " that 
all the fireemen of the kingdom 
possess their lands in peace, free from 
all tallage and unjust exaction; that 
nothing be required or taken from 
them but their free service which 
they owe to us of right, as has been 
appointed to them, and granted by ns 
with hereditary right for ever by the 
conmion council of our whole king- 
dom." "And we conunand that all 
earls, barons, knights, Serjeants, and 
fireemen be always provided with 
horses and arms as they ought, and 
that they be always ready to perfonn 



(Orderio, inter Borip. TXorm. 804) ; hot in 
this som must be inoiitdedthe proAti §nuD$ 
from his lands. 

^ Domesday, Ohenth. 

>Mahn8.6e. sOrdMie,S68. 
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to us their whole service, in manner 
as they owe it to us of right for their 
fees and tenements, and as we have 
appointed to them by the common 
council of our whole kingdom, and 
as we have granted to them in fee 
with right of inheritance."^ This 
free service which was so strongly 
enforced, oonshted, as we learn from 
other sources, in the quota of horse- 
men completely armed, which each 
vassal was hound to furnish at the 
king's requisition, and to maintain in 
the field during the space of forty 
days. Nor was it confined solely to 
the lay tenants. The bishops and 
dignified ecclesiastics, with most of 
the clerical and monastic bodies, were 
compelled to submit to the same 
burthen. A few exemptions were 
indeed granted to those who could 
prove that they held their lands in 
francalmoigne or free alms; but the 
others, whose predecessors had been 
accustomed to ftimish men to the 
armies during the invasions of the 
Danes, could not refdse to grant a 
similar aid to the present sovereign, 
to whom they owed their dignities 
and opulence. This regulation enabled 
the crown at a short notice to raise 
an army of cavalry, which is said 
to have amounted to sixty thousand 
men." 
The tenants in chief imitated the 



1 Wilk. Leg. 217, 228. 

s Order. 268. In s passsee in Sprot, 
which 18 evident mutilated, the nnmber of 
knights' fees is fixed at 60,216, of which 
28,016 are said to have belonged to the 
xnonks alone, independently of the rest of 
the clergy.--Sprot, Chron. 114. Hence it 
has been inferred that they possessed almost 
one-half of <^e landed property in the king- 
dom. Bnt it is evidetft that there exists 
some error in the number. From the 
returns in the Liber Niger Scaccarii tmder 
Henry II., it appears that t&e number of 
knights' fees belonging to the monasteries 
was comparatively trifling ; and, if the monks 
had really been compelled to give away to 
kiymen the immense quantity of land neces- 
sary to constitute 28,016 knights' fees, we 
should certainly meet with complaints on 
the subject in some of their writers. I do 

1 



sovereign in exacting from their re- 
tainers the same free service which 
the king exacted from thenu Thus 
every large property, whether it were 
held by a vassal of the crown, or a 
sub-vassal, became divided into two 
portions of unequal extent. One the 
lord reserved for his own use under 
the name of his demesne, cultivated 
part of it by his villeins, let out parts 
to farm, and gave parts to different 
tenants to be holden by any other 
than military service.' The second 
portion he divided into parcels called 
knights' fees, and bestowed on military 
tenants, with the obligation of serving 
on horseback at his requisition during 
the usual period.^ But in these sub- 
feudations each mesne lord was 
guided solely by his own judgment 
or caprice. The number of knights' 
fees established by some was greater, 
of those established by others was 
smaller, than the number of knights 
whom they were bound to furnish by 
their tenures. Thus the bishop of 
Durham and Boger de Burun owed 
the crown the same service of ten 
knights; but the former had enfeoffed 
no fewer than seventy, the latter only 
six. The consequence was, that the 
prelate had always more than suf- 
ficient to perform his service, while 
Boger was compelled to supply his 
deficiency with hired substitutes, or 



not beUere that one of them has ever so 
much as alluded to it. 

^ Some lands were held in villenage even 
by freemen, who bound themselves to render 
such services as were usually rendered by 
villeins : others were held in soccage, thak 
is, b^ rent or sny other free but conventional 
service, with tne 'Obligation of suit to the 
court of the lord. Burgage tenure was con- 
fined to the towns, and was frequently 
different even in the same town, according 
to tile original will of the lord. 

* Thus the obligation of military service 
was ultimately laid on the smaller portion 
of the land. The estates beloDe[ing to the 
abbey of Ramsay contained 390 hides. — See 
the fragment prmted after Sprot, ^. 196— 
197. Yet the quantity of land wluch had 
been converted into knights' fees did not 
exceed 60.— lb. p. 216-217. Lib. Kig.i.266. 
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the Tolontary attendance of some of 
the freeholders on his demesne.^ 

But beddes military senrioe these 
tenures imposed on the ysBsal a 
number of obligations and burthens^ 
without the knowledge of which it 
would be impossible to understand 
the nature of the transactions to be 
reoozded in the following pages. 

1. Fealty was incident to every, 
even the lowest, species of tenure.' 
Besides fealty the military traant 
was obliged to do homage that he 
might obtain the investiture of his 
fee. Unarmed and bareheaded, on 
his knees, and with his hands placed 
between those of his lord, he repeated 
these words : ^ Hear, my lord ; I 
become your liege man of life, and 
limb, and earthly wor^ip : and faith 
and truth I will bear to you to live 
and die. So help me God." The 
ceremony was concluded with a kiss ; 
and the man was thenceforth bound 
to respect and obey his lord; the 
lord to protect his man, and to war- 
rant to him the possession 'of his 
fee.^ Hitherto in other countries 
the royal authority could only reach 
the sub'Vassals tlurough their lord, 
who alone had sworn fealty to the 
sovereign : nor did they deem them- 
selves deserving of punishment, if 

1 Lib. N{g. ScAc. i. fM, 806. The qnan- 
titj of land constituting b knight's fee was 
regnlated b^ the custom of the manor; 
Whence it differed in different manors, pro* 
bably according to the arrangement made 
by the origintl tenant in eapUe, Some 
knights' fees contained Ave carucates of 
land, others six, or ten, sixteen, eighteen, 
twenty*seTen,orfor^-eight.— Lib. Nig. 278. 
AbbreT. Flac. 59, 78, 237, 209. We meet 
with toch variations even in different Tills in 
the same locality. TweWe camcates and a 
half made a knight's fee in Plumpton, twenty 
ia Scotton, ten m Bibstane, aU in the rieinity 
of Scarborough.— See the deed of Nigel 
Plnmpton in the Flumpton Correspondence, 
p. 14. Nor was the customary quantity 
always adhered to in agreements between 
the Lord and bis feofee. Richard de Hain 
in the return of his knights to Henry IL, 
says : Quinone earucatie faciunt nnnm mili- 
t«m, et mimes tenent eas, quidem plus, 
qnidam minus.— Lib. Nig. i. 278. 



they assisted him in his wan, or ia 
his rebdlion against the crown. Such 
the law remained for a long, period 
on the continent ; but Williaoi, who 
had experienced its inconvenience, 
devised a remedy in England; and 
compelled all the free tenants of fajs 
immediate vaanls to swear fealty to 
himself.' The consequence was an 
alteration in the words of the oath : 
the king^ own tenant' swore to be 
true to him against all manner of 
men ; sub^tenanta swore to be true to 
their lords againrt all men but the 
king and his heirs. Hence, if they 
followed their lord in his rebdlion, 
they were adjudged to have violated 
th^ allegianoe, and became subject 
to the same penalties as their leader. 
2. In addition to service in Idle time 
of war, the military tenants of the 
crown were expected to attend the 
king's court at the three great fes- 
tivals ; and, nnlen they could show a 
reasonable cause of absence, were 
bound to appear on other occasions, 
whenever they were summoned. But 
if this in some respects was a burthen, 
in others it was an honour and an 
advantage. In these assemblies they 
consulted together on all matters 
concerning the welfare or the safety 
of the state, concurred with the 



* Eren the villein took an oath of fealty 
to his lord for the cottage and land which he 
enjoyed from his bounty, and promised to 
submit to his jurisdiotion both as to body 
and chattels.— Spehn. Arch. 226. Bat tfau 
oath of fealtf became in the kqpse of ages 
the cause of great improvement m the con- 
dition of villeins. It entitled them to some 
consideration from their lords. Their tene- 
ments were suffered to deseend to their 
children, who took the same oath, and per- 
formed the same services : and the umd 
continued in the same fsmlly for so many 

Senerataons, that the villein at length was 
eemed to have obtained a legal interest in 
it. Thus It is supposed that tenure by copy- 
hold was established. 

s Spelm. Arch. 296. Olan. ix. 1. Sz 
parte dominiproteotio, defensio, warrantiaf 
ex parte tenentis reverentia et subjectio. — 
Bract, ii. 35. 

4 Chroa. Sox. 187. Alar. Bev. 136. 
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sovereign is making or smendiiig 
the laws, and formed the highest 
jadi<»al tribunal in the' kingdom. 
Henoe they acquired the appellation 
of the king's barons; the oollectiye 
body was called the baronage of 
England ; and the lands which they 
hdd of the crown were termed their 
respeodTe baronies. By degrees^ how- 
eyer, many of the smaller bturonies 
beoune diyided and subdivided by 
marriages and descents; and the 
poverty of the possessors induced 
them to exclude themselves fh>m the 
aawmUies of their colleagues. In 
the reign of John the distinction was 
esteblished between the lesser and the 
greater barona; and as the latter only 
continued to exercise the privileges, 
they alone affcer some time were 
known by the title of barons.^ 



^ I am aware that in the opinion of some 
respectable antiquaries, a barony consisted 
of 13 knights' fees and <nie-third. Bat their 
opinion rests on no ancient authori^, and 
is merely an inference drawn from Magna 
Charta, which makes the relief of a barony 
equal to the reliefs of 13i knights' fees. 
Sat the distinction of greater and lesser 
barons was then established; and the former, 
harassed with arbitrary reliefs (Glanville, ix. 
4), had insisted that a certain som shoold 
be fixed by law. If this prove that a barony 
consisted of 1S|- knights' fees, the same rea* 
soning wUl prove that an earldom consisted 
of twenty, which is certainly false. I may 
observe, 1. That our ancient writers fre- 
qnently oomi>rise all the tenants of the 
crown under the name of barons. 2. That 
in the Dialo^pas de Scaocario, their fees 
are divided into lesser and greater ba- 
ronies (1. ii. c. 9). 3. That in the Liber 
Niger Scacoarii fee and barony are used 
sjmonymously : and some baromes are held 
by the service of thirty or forty knights, 
others by^ that of three or four. I will men* 
tion one instance, wMoh proves both. Thus 
in the time of Henr^ I. Nicholas de Oran- 
viUe held his barony in Northumberland by 
the service of tkne knights. His successor 
WilUam left only two daughters, who di- 
vided the barony between them. To the 
questions put from the king, Hugh of EUing- 
ton, who married one of the sisters, answers 
that he holds half of the baronv by the ser- 
vice of one knight and a half; and Ralph 
de Gangi, the son of the other sister, that 
he holds half of the Ym l^ the service of 
one knight and a half.— Lib. Nig. 332, 338. 
4. In the GoBStitations of Clarendon under 



3. Aeoordinf to a Specious, but per- 
haps erroneous theory, fees are bene- 
ficiary grants of land, which originally 
depended for their duration on the 
pleasure of the lord, but were gradu* 
ally improved into estates for life, 
and at last converted into estates of 
inheritance. But whatever might 
have been the practice in former 
ages, the fees created by William 
and his followers were all granted 
in perpetuity, to the feoffees and 
their legitimate descendants. There 
were^ however, two cases in which 
they might escheat or fall to the 
l<»d: when by failure of heirs the 
race of the first tenant had become 
ezlinct ;' or by felony or treason the 
actual tenant incurred the penalty 
of forfnture.^ On this account an 
officer was appointed by the crown 



Henry II. it is determined that all bishops 
and parsons holdine of the king in chief, 
hold in barony, and are bound to attend 
the king's court like other barons. — Leg. 
Sax. 384. Hence it may be fairly inferred 
that laymen holding in chief, originally at 
least, held also in barony. 6. In the 14th 
of Edward II. a petition with respect to 
scutage was presented by *'the prelates, 
earls, barons, and others," stating "that 
the archbishops, bish(q;»s, prelates, earls, 
and barons, ana other great lords of the 
land, held their baronies, lands, tenements, 
and honours in chief of the king by certain 
services, spme by three knights' fees, and 
others by four, some by more and some by 
less, according to the aneient feoffments, 
and the quantity of their tenure, of which 
services the king and his ancestors have 
been seiaed by the hands of the aforesaid 
archbishops, prelates, earls, and barons," 
&c. From the whole document it appears 
that, as the ecclesiastical tenants are some- 
times distinguished from each other, and 
sometimes comprehended under the general 
designation of prelates ; so the lesser tenants 
in cnief are sometimes distinguished from 
the earls and barons, and sometimes com- 
prehended with them under the general 
title of barons.— Hot. Pari. i. 383, 384. 

* Glanv. vii. 17. 

> Failure in military service was forbiddMt 
by the Conqueror under the penalty of 
" full forfeiture."— Leg. 217, 228. Canute 
had before enacted that if a vassal fled from 
his lord in an expedition, he should forfeit 
to the lord whatever he held of him, and to 
the king his other estates. — Leg. 146. 
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in every oounty to watch over its 
rights, and to take immediate posses- 
sion of all escheated estates. 

4 When the heir, being of full age, 
entered into possession of the fee, he 
was required to pay a certain sum to 
the lord under the name of heriot 
among the Saxons, of relief among 
the Normans. By modem feudalists 
we are told that this was meant as 
an acknowledgment^ that the fee was 
held from the bounty of the lord; 
but it may be fairly doubted whether 
their doctrine have any foundation 
in fact. Originally the heriot was 
demanded as due not from the new, 
but from the last tenant, and was 
discharged out of his personal estate;* 
he generally made provisions for the 
payment in his will; and it often 
appears in the form of a legacy, by 
which the vassal sought to testify 
his respect for the person, and his 
gratitude for the protection, of his 
lord.^ By Canute the amount of the 
heriot was regulated by the rank of 
each tenant : by William that amount 
was oonsiderably diminished. When 
he confirmed the law of Canute, 
he entirely omitted the demand of 
money, and contented himself witb 
a portion of the horses and arms, 
the hounds and hawks of the de- 
ceased.' But the new regulation was 
soon violated ; avarice again intro- 

1 Edgar defines the heriot " a payment 
acoustomed to be made to the king K>r the 

Jreat men of the land after their death." — 
pad Seld. Spicil. 153. Canute promises, 
if a man die intestate, to take no more of 
his property than the heriot ; and if he die 
in battle for his lord, to forgive the heriot. — 
Le^. 141, 146. William determines that the 
rehef for a Tavasonr shall be the horse of 
the deceased, suoh as it was at his death. — 
Leg. 223. 

* We have several wills with such pro- 
Tisions. In that of ^Ifhelm the first be- 
quest is the heriot, 100 manensea of gold, 
two swords, four shields, four roears, two 
horses with their equipments, and two with- 
out : and then an estate is ordered to be 
sold for 100 mancuses of gold to pay the 
heriot. — Apud Lye, App. No. ii. It appears 
that under the Saxons some persons had 



duoed pecuniary reliefe; and the 
enormous sums which were exacted 
by succeeding kings, became the fire- 
qumt subject of useless complaint 
and ineffectual reform. 

6. The Conqueror had eokemaiy 
pledged his word that he would never 
require more from his vassal than 
their stipulated services. But the 
ingenuity of the feudal lawyos 
discovered that there were four 
occasions on which the lord had a 
right to levy of his own authorilgr 
a pecuniary aid on his tenants: 
when he paid the relief of hia fee, 
when he made his eldest son a knight, 
when he gave his eldest daughter 
in marriage, and when he had the 
misfortune to be a captive in the 
hands of his enemies.^ Of these 
cases the first could not apply to 
the tenants of the crown, because 
the sovereign, holding of no one, 
was not subject to a relief: but 
this advantage was counterbalanced 
by the frequent appeals which he 
made to their generosity, and which 
under a powerful prince it was dan- 
gerous to resist. They claimed, 
however, and generally exercised, 
the right of fixing the amount of 
such aids, and of raising them as 
they thought proper, either by the 
impost of a certain sum on every 
knight's fee, or the grant of a oer- 



obtained an exemption from this payment. 
There were a few m Kent. Nomine eomm 
de quatuor lestis non relcTantium terram, 
bimuium Alnodo cilt. Otherwise all paid it, 
who^ had the jurisdiction of sac and boo. iDe 
terris eorum habet relevamen qui habent 
suam sacam et sooum.— Domead. 1, a. 2. 

3 Compare the laws of Canute (Leg. Bax. 
144) with those of the Conqueror (p. 223). 
Both equally refer to the personid estate of 
the deceased. If a knight were so poor 
that he left not horses nor armour, William 
decided that his relief should be 100 shil- 
lings. This always remained the relief of 
a knight's fee. But the relief for a barony 
continued arbitrary (Olan. ix. 4) ; obrionaly 
because baronies or fees held in cbief of the 
king were some of greater and others of 
smaller value. 

« Glanv. ix. 8. Spelm. Arch. 63. 
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tain portion from the moyeables of 
each individual, varying according 
to drcamstanoes firom a fortieth to 
a fifth of their estimated value. 

6. Eees of inheritance necessarily 
required limitations as to alienation 
and descent. The law would not 
permit the actual tenant to defeat 
the will of his lord, or the rights 
of his issue. Whatever he had 
acquired by purchase, or industry, 
or favour, remained at his own 
disposal ; but the fee which he had 
received to transmit to his descend- 
ant?, he could neither devise by 
will, nor aUenate by gifb or sale. 
After Ms death, it went, whether he 
would or not^ to the nearest heir. 
Who inherited the whole, and was 
bound to perform the services ori- 
ginally stipulated.^ It was, however, 
long before the right of representa- 
tion in descents could be fully 
established. That the eldest son of 
the first tenant was the legitimate 
heir, was universally admitted : but 
considerable doubts were entertained, 
whether at the death of the second, 
the fee should descend to his son 
or his brother; for, if the former 
were the near^ in blood to the 
late possessor, the latter was nearest 
to the original feoffee. This uncer- 
tainty is the more deserving of the 
reader's attention, as in the descent 
of the crown it explains the occa- 
sional interruptions which he has 
beheld in the line of representation, 
and the part which the thanes or 
barons took in the election of the 
sovereign. If the son of the last 
king were a minor, the claim of the 
young prince was often opposed by 



1 Leg. 266. GlanT. Tii. 3. 

3 Thus though Ethelred left two sons, 
Alfred succeeded to the throne. In the same 
manner £dred succeeded his brother Ed- 
mund, in preference to his nephews £dwy 
and Edgar. 

s Chart. Hen. I. apnd Wilk. Leg. 233. 
From the words of the charter the reader 



that of his uncle, whose appeal to 
the great council was generally 
sanctioned by the national approba- 
tion.' 

7. The descent of fees brought 
with it two heavy grievances, ward- 
ships and marriages, which were 
unknown in most feudal constitu- 
tions, and in England experienced 
long and obstinate opposition. That 
attempts had been made to intro- 
duce them at an early period, is not 
improbable; from the charter of 
Henry I. it is certain that both 
had been established under the reign 
of his brother, William Bufus, per- 
haps even of his father, the Con- 
queror.^ After a long struggle it 
was finally decided that, when the 
heir was a minor, he should not 
hold the fee, because his age ren- 
dered him incapable of performing 
military service. The lord imme- 
diately entered into possession, and 
appropriated the profits to himself, 
or gave them to a favourite, or let 
them out to fiirm. Nor was 'this 
all. He separated the heir from 
his mother and relations, and took 
him under his own custody, on the 
ground that it was his interest to 
see that the young man was edu- 
cated in a manner which might 
hereafter fit him for the performance 
of military service.* He was, how- 
ever, obliged to defray all the ex- 
X)enses of his ward, and to grant to 
him, when he had completed his 
twenty-first year, the livery of his 
estate without the payment of the 
relief.* 

8. But frequently the heirs were 
females ; and, as they could not per- 

would not infer that they were recent insti- 
tutions. 

* Qnis, says Fortescne, iufantem talem 
in acUbusbeUicis, qnosfaoere ratione tennree 
son ipse astringitur domino feodi, melius in- 
stroere poterit ant Telit qnam dominns iUe, 
cni ab eo servitinm tale debetur, Ac— De 
Land. Leg. Ang. p. 106. 

s Olany. vii. 0. Spelm. 666. 
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fonn military senrioe, every precau- 
tion was taken to giuurd against the 
prejudice which might he suffered 
from their succession. Their fether 
was forhidden to give them in mar- 
riage without the consent of the 
lord; which, howeyer, he could not 
refuse without showing a reasonahle 
cause. lYhen the tenant died, the 
fee descended to the daughter, or 
if they were more than one, to all 
the daughters in common. The 
lord had the wardship : as each com- 
pleted her fourteenth year, he com- 
pelled her to marry the man of his 
choice; or, if he allowed her to 
remain single, continued to act as 
her guardian, and could prevent 
her from marrying without his 
advice and consent. After marriage 
the husband exercised all the rights 
of his wife, did homage in her place, 
and performed the accustomed ser- 
vices. The pretext for these harass- 
ing regulfttions, was a necessary 
attention to the interests of the lord, 
whose fee might otherwise come 
into the possession of a man unable 
or unwilling to comply with the 
obUgations; but avarice converted 
them into a constant source uf 
emolument to the lord, by inducing 
him to sell the marriages of heiresses 
to the highest bidder.* 

lY. From the feudal tenures I 
may be allowed to pass to a few 
other innovations, which chiefly re- 
gard the administration of justice. 
1. In the king's court all the 

^ Olan. Til. 12. This whole ajatem was 
at last abolished by the statute of the 12th 
of Charles II., by which "all tenures by 
knigbt-serrice of the Idng, or of any other 
persoD, and by^ kniffht^serrioe in oapite, and 
■oecage in oapite of the king, and the fruits 
and consequences thereof, were taken away 
' or discharged, and all tenures of honours, 
manors, lands, Ac., were turned into free 
and common soccage." 

* Ingulf, 71, 68. He attributes the pre- 
ference which the Normans gave to their 
own tongue to their hatred of the English. 
Ipsum etiam Idioma tantum abhorrebant, 
quod le^es terras, statutaque Anglicomm 
regum hngua Ghillioa tnotarentor, et pueris 



members, in the inferior oeuits the 

president and principal MBcnoorg, 
were Normans, who, while they were 
bound to decide in most cases accord- 
ing to the laws, were unable to un- 
derstand the language, of the natives. 
For their instruction and guidance 
the statutes of the Anglo-Saxon kinga 
were translated into Norman. But 
where the judges were unacquainted 
with more than one language, it was 
necessary that the pleadings should 
be in that idiom. In inferior tri^ 
bunals much business was of neeea- 
sity transacted in the language of the 
people ; but in the king's court, which 
from its superior dignity and author- 
ity gradually drew all actions of im- 
portance to itself, causes were pleaded, 
and judgments given, in the Norman 
tongue. This, added to the consi- 
deration that all persons eiqoying 
influence and patronage were foreign- 
ers, made the study of that language 
a necessary branch of education ; and 
those who hoped to advance their 
children either in the church or state, 
were careful that they should possess 
so useful an acquirement.^ 

2. IftheAnglo-SaxonUws abounded 
with pecuniary penalties, in the Nor- 
man code they were equally numerous 
and still more oppressive. By the 
former these mulcts were fixed and 
certain, apportioned with the most 
scrupulous exactitude to the supposed 
enormity of the offldnce ; in the latter 
almost every transgression subjected 
the delinquent to an amerciameni; 

etiam in seholis principia literamm gram- 
matica Gallice, et non Anglice traderentor 
(p. 71). Their ignorance of the Bnglish 
tongue appears to me a much better reason ; 
but still less can I believe with Holkot that 
the king entertained the absurd idea oi 
aboUshingthe English language. — Bad. Spi- 
cil. 189. Tor Orderio assures us that \Til. 
liam himself applied to the study of the 
English tongue, that he mi^ht understand 
the causes pleaded before htm, though age 
and business prevented him ft-om making 
great progress. Anglicam locutionem sa* 
tegit ediscere, ut sine interprete, qoerelam, 
sttbjeetfls legis posset intelUgere (p. 213, 
edit. Maseres). 
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that is, plioed his iiersonal estate 
at the merc^ of his lord; who in 
the exercise of this arbitrary right 
frequently multiplied the number, 
and augmented the amoimt of the 
penalties. The king, indeed, ordered 
the Anglo-Saxon oustoms to be ob- 
served ; but the prejudices or interest 
of the judges led them to impose the 
amerciaments of the Normans. It 
was an evil grievously felt by the 
people ; and to prociure a remedy for 
the abuse, seems to have been one of 
the principal objects of those, who so 
frequently, for more than a century, 
petitioned that the laws " of the good 
king Edward" might be inviolably 
observed. 

3. (Fhough the natives were at last 
compelled to submit to the invaders, 
they often gratified their revenge by 
private aflsassination. To provide for 
the security of his followers, the king 
did not enact a new, but revived an 
old, statute ; and the same penalty 
which Canute imposed for the mur- 
der of a Bane, was imposed by WilUam 
for the violent death of a Norman. If 
the assassin was not delivered to the 
officers of justice within the space of 
oight days, a mulct of forty-six marks 
was levied on the lord of the manor, 
or the inhabitants of the hundred, in 
which the dead body had been found. 
But the two nations by intermarriages 
gradually coalesced into one i}eople ; 
at the close of a century it was 
deemed unnecessary, because it would 
have been fruitless, to inquire into 
the descent of the slain ; and the law, 
which had been originally framed to 
guard the life of the foreigner, was 
enforced for the protection of every 
freeman.* In le^ language the 
penalty was denominated the ''mur- 
der," a term which has since been 
transferred to the crime itself. 

^ Leg. 222, 228, 480. Sic permixtte sunt 
aatiooes, ut Tix discemi possit hodie, de 
liberis loqaor, qais Angliciu, qnis Sor- 
mannus sit genere.— Dial, de Soac. 53. Of 



4 Both nations were equally ac- 
customed to appeal in their courts 
to the judgment of God ; but the 
Normans despised the fiery ordeals 
of the English, and preferred their 
own trial by battle as more worthy 
of freemen and warriors. The king 
sought to satisfy them both. When 
the opposite parties were country- 
men, he permitted them to follow 
their national customs; when they 
were not, the appellee, if he were a 
foreigner or of foreign descent, might 
offer wager of battle, or, should this 
be declined, might clear himself by 
his own oath and the oaths of his 
witnesses, according to the provisions 
of the Norman law. But if he were 
a native, it was left to his option to 
offer battle, to go to the ordeal, or to 
produce in his defence the usual num- 
ber of lawful compurgators.^ 

6. In all the other Christian coun- 
tries in Europe the bishops were 
accustomed to give judgment in 
spiritual causes in tUeir own par- 
ticular courts; in England they had 
always heard and decided such causes 
in the courts of the hundred. William 
disapproved of this custom, and by 
advice of ell his prelates and princes 
forbade the bishops and archdeacons 
to' hear spiritual causes for the future 
in secular courts, authorized them 
to establish tribunals of their own, 
and commanded the sherifis to com- 
pel obedience to the citations of the 
eoclesiastiGal judge. By some writers 
this innovation has been attributed to 
the policy of the clergy, who sought 
by the establishment of separate tri- 
bunals to render themselves inde- 
pendent on the secular power ; by 
others to that of the barons, whose 
object it was to remove from the 
civil courts the only order of men 
who dared to oppose a barrier to their 

course villeins and slaves were still reputed 
Englishmen. — Ibid. 

s^ Ibid. 218, 230. Ifew Bymer, i 2. 
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rapacity and injustioe. Perhaps the 
true cause may be found in the law 
itself, which merely seeks to enforce 
the observance of the canons, and to 
assimilate the discipUne of the Eng- 
lish to that of the foreign churches, 
by taking from laymen the cognizance 
of causes relating to the cure of souls.^ 
But whateyer might be the design 
of the legislature, the measure was 
productive of very important conse- 
quences. The separation created a 
strong rivalry between the two juris- 
dictions, which will occupy the at- 
tention of the reader in a subsequent 
chapter; and by removing so respect- 
able a magistrate as the bishop from 
the courts of the hundred, became 
one of the principal causes why they 
gradually sank into disrepute, and 
ultimately into desuetude. 

y. These innovations will perhaps 
dispose the reader to conclude that 
the partiality or interest of William 
led him to new-model the whole 
tnme of the Anglo-Saxon polity. 
But the inference is not warranted 
by the fact. As the northern tribes 
were all propagated fh)m the same 
original stock, so their institutions, 
though diversified by time, and cli- 
mate, and accident, bore a strong 
resemblance to each other, and the 
customs of the conquerors were 
readily amalgamated with those of 
the conquered. Of all the feudal 
services enforced by the Normans, 
there is not perhaps one of which 
some obscure trace may not be dis- 
covered among the Anglo-Saxons. 
The victors might extend or improve, 
but they did not invent or introduce 
them. The ealdgrmen of former 
times, the greater or lesser thanes, 
the ceorls and theowas seem to have 

1 QofB ad regimen aoimarum peiiinet. — 
Ibid. 292. New Bjm. i. 3. 

» Leg. Sax. 219. lug. 88. Hot. 343. It 
may be that the eopy of these laws in Ingulf 
has been altered in its orthography, but I 
see no reason to donbt its authenticity. If 
the Norman judges had to decide acoording 



disappeared; but a closer iniq^ection 
will discover the same orders of men 
existing under the new names of 
counts or earls, of barons, of knights, 
and esquires, of free tenants, and 
of villeins and neif^. The national 
council, though it hardly contained a 
single native, continued to be con- 
stituted as it had been formerly, of 
the principal landed proprietors, the 
immediate vassals of the crown; it 
assembled at the same stated periods; 
it exercised the same judicial and 
legislative powers. The administra^- 
tion of justice was vested in the 
ancient tribunals, the king's courts 
the shire-motes, hundred-motes, and 
hall-motes ; the statutes of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, with the provincial 
customs known by the names of 
West-Saxon law, Mercian law, and 
Northumbrian law, were repeatedly 
confirmed f and even the rights and 
privileges of every smaller district 
and petty lordship were carefully as« 
certained, and ordered to be observed. 
YI. It oould not be supposed that 
the Normans in the provinces, foreign- 
ers as they were, and indebted for 
their possessions to the sword, would 
respect customs which they deemed 
barbarous, when they thought them 
prejudicial to their interests. "Bui, 
while they tyrannized over the natives, 
they often defrauded the crown of its 
ancient rights; and the king, treading 
perhiHW in the footsteps of the great 
Alfred, to put an end to all uncer- 
tainty, ordered an exact survey to be 
made of every hide of land in the 
kingdom. Commissioners were sent 
into the counties, with authority to 
empannel a jury in each hundred, from 
whose presentments and verdicts the 
necessary information might bo ob- 

to the Anglo-Saxon laws, it is obvious that 
a translation was neoessary. A Latin trans- 
lation might suffice for the iadges in the 
higher courts ; but it is probable that many 
ofthe reeves, presiding in the lower ooarti 
belonging to manors. Knew no other lan- 
guage than that of Normandy, 
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tamed. They directed their inquiries 
to every interesting particular, the 
extent of each estate, its division into 
arable land, pasture, meadow, and 
wood; the names of the owner, tenants^ 
and subtenants; the number of the in- 
habitants and their condition, whether 
it were free or servile; the nature 
and the obligations of the tenure : the 
estimated value before and since the 
conquest, and the amount of the land- 
tax paid at each of these periods.* 
The returns were transmitted to a 
board sitting at Winchester, by which 
they were arranged in order, and 
placed ui)on record. We know not 
the exact time when the commissioners 
entered on their tdsk; it was com- 
pleted in 1086. The fruit of their 
labours was the compilation of two 
volumes, which were deposited in 
the Exchequer, and have descended 
to poster!^ with the appropriate 
title of the Domesday, or Book of 
Judgment.^ 

YII. From the preceding notices 
the reader will be able to form some 
notion of many of the sources from 
which the king's revenue was derived. 

1. The rents of the crown lands were 
generally paid in kind, and allotted to 
the support of the royal household. 

2. From his military tenants he re- 

1 In these inqoiriefl the king was often 
deceived by the partiality of the jurors. 
Ingulf observes that this was the case with 
respect to the lands of his abbey. Taza- 
tores penes nostrum monasteriom benevoli 
et amantes non ad vemm pretiam neo ad 
verum spatium nostrum monasterium libra* 
bant misericorditer prsecaventes in futurum 
reeiis exaotionibus, et aliis oneribns piissima 
nobis benevolentiaprovident-es (p. 79). He 
gives several other instances of false re- 
tarns. — See also Orderio, 678. 

' The first volume is a large folio of vel- 
lum, and in 382 double pages, written in a 
small oharaoter, contains thirty-one coun- 
ties, beginning with Kent, and ending with 
Lincolnshire. The other is a quarto volume 
of 460 double pages in a large character, 
but contains only the counties of Essex, Nor- 
folk, and Sussex. There is no descrmtion 
of the four northern counties, but the W est 
Biding of Yorkshire is made to comprehend 
that part of Lancashire which lies to the 



ceived* considerable sums under the 
different heads of reliefs, aids, ward- 
ships, and the marriages of heiresses. 
For unless the female ward purchased 
at a considerable price the permission 
to wed the man of her own choice, he 
always disposed of her in marriage by 
private sale, and obtained a greater or 
smaller sum in proportion to the value 
of her fee.^ 3. Escheats and forfeit- 
ures continually occurred, and, whe- 
ther the/ king retained the lands 
himself, or gave them after some time 
to his favourites, they always brought 
money into the exchequer. 4 The 
fines paid by Utigants for permission 
to have their quarrels terminated in 
the king's courts, the mulcts, or pecu* 
niary penalties imposed by the laws, 
and the amerciaments, which were 
sometimes customary, generally arbi- 
trary, according to the caprice or dis- 
cretion of the judges, amounted in the 
course of each year to enormous sums. 
5. He levied tolls at bridges, fairs, and 
markets, exacted certain customs on 
the export and import of goods, and 
received fees and rents, and tallages 
&om the inhabitants of the burghs 
and ports.** Lastly, WilHam revived 
the odious tax called the Danegelt, 
which had been abolished by Edward 
the Confessor. It was frequently 



north of the Kibble, with some districts 
in Westmoreland and Cumberland; while 
the southern portion of Lancashire is in- 
cluded in Cheshire. Butland is similarly 
divided between Nottinghamshire and Lin- 
colnshire. 

s As an instance, Geoffry de Mandeville 
in the second year of Henry III. gave 
20,000 marks to marry Isabella, countess of 
Gloucester.— Madox, 322. 

* Orderio, 268. The tallage was an aid 
raised by the king's own authorit;f on hia 
demesne lands. 'J he burghs and oities fre- 
quently offered a gift in heu of ihe tallage, 
which was occasionally refused. Thas in 
the 39th of Henry III. the citizens of Lon- 
don offered two thousand marks ; but were 
compelled to pay a tallage of three thou- 
sand.— Brady, i. 178. Other lords raised 
tallages in a similar manner. The word ha» 
the same meaning as our present " excise/* 
a catting offi 
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levied for his use, at the rate of nx 
fihillings on every hide of land under 
the plough. From all these sourees 
money constantly flowed into the 
exchequer, till the king was reputed 
to be tiie most opulent prince in 
Christendom. His daily income, even 
with the exception of fines, gifts, and 
amerciaments, amounted, if we may 
beUeve an ancient historian, who seems 
to write from authentic documents, to 
1061^. lOs. lid. :' a prodigious and in- 
credible sum, if we reflect that the 
pound of that period was equal in 
weight to three nominal pounds of the 
present day,and that the value of silver 
was perhaps ten times as great as in 
modem times. 

After the surrender of Morcar, 
William had led an army into Nor- 
mandy to support his interests in the 
province of Maine. His absence en- 
couraged the malcontents in' England 
to unfurl the banner of insurrection. 
But the rebels were no longw natives : 
they were Normans, dissatisfied with 
the rewards which they had received, 
and offended by the haughty and 
overbearing carriage of the king.' At 
their head were Boger Pitz-Osbem, 
who had succeeded his fiither in the 
earldom of Hereford, and Balph de 
Guader, a noble Breton, earl of Nor- 
folk. The latter, in defiance of the 
royal prohibition, had married the 
sister of the former ; and the two earls, 
aware ofWilliam's vengeance, resolved 
to anticipate the danger. It war their 
object to prevent his return to 'Eng- 
land; to partition the kingdom into 
the three great divisions of Wessex, 
Mercia, and Northumbria; to take 
two of these for themselves, and to 

1 Orderio, 268. Paris, 697. 

* They acoQsed him of having banished 
for life Warleng, earl of Mortagne, for an 
offeasive expression; and of having pro- 
oared bj poison the death of Conan, earl of 
Bretagne, and of Walter, earl of Fontoise. — 
Ordeno, p. 803, 3M. Bat it appears from 
WiHiam of Jnmiege (vii. 19) that the words 
of Warleng were a soffident evidence of a 
conspiracy against his sovereign; and the 



give the third to Waltheof, 
accession to the confederacy wouldt 
they expected, secure the co-operation 
of the natives. Waltheof refused to 
engage in the enterprise ; but impru- 
dently suffered himself to be ewom to 
secrecy. Soon, however, the prepara- 
tions of the conspirators excited sus- 
picion. Archbishop Lanfranc, who 
seems to have governed in the abeenoe 
of the king, repeatedly sent to Guader 
most affectionate and admonitory mes- 
sages. They produced no effect. The 
Breton, at the head of his retainers, 
pillaged the king's lands. ByLanfirano 
he was excommunicated ; by William 
de Warenne, and Biohard de Bienfait^ 
the justiciaries^ he was defeated in the 
field of Bicham' in Norfolk. He 
escaped to his castle of Norwich ; of 
his followers, all those who fell into 
the hands of the pursuers suffered the 
amputation of the right foot. The 
castle was immediately besieged : not 
one of his confederates moved to his 
relief, and he surrendered on condition 
that he and his Bretons might leave 
the kingdom. Guad^ sailed imme- 
diately to the Baltic, to offer his 
services to the king of Denmark, who, 
as successor to Canute, claimed the 
crown of England ; but after some stay 
there, returned to his patrimonial 
estates in Bretagne.^ 

When William returned from Nor- 
mandy, he summoned a council of lus 
barons at JJondon. In this court 
Giubder was outlawed; Fitz-Osbem 
wasconvictedoftreason,andsentenced, 
according to the Norman code, to per- 
petual imprisonment, and the loss of 
his property. His father's services 
indeed pleaded forcibly in his favour ; 

other charges were bat reports which bad 
never been substantiated.— See Ifaseres, 
Orderio, 305, note. 

' The battle was fooght in campo qoi 
Fagadana dioitar, which I conceive to be a 
translation of the English name Beeiriwun. — 
Orderio, 318. 

♦ Compare Orderic, 302—307, with Laa- 
franc's Epistles, 310, and Bllis, 8rd series, 
i. p. 4—10. 
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Imt hifl proudandungovernable temper 
disdAinedtoaskformeroy.^ Waltheof 
was next arraigned. His seoret had 
been betrayed by the perfidy of Judith, 
who had fixed her affections on a Nor- 
man nobleman, and was anzioas to 
emancipate henelf from her English 
husband. By the Anglo-Saxon law 
treason was punished with death and 
forfeitare; but the guilt of Waltheof 
was rather of that speoieB which has 
mnoe been denominated misprision of 
treason. He had been acquainted 
with the conspiracy, and had not as a 
ftithftil yBSBal disclosed it to his 
sovereign. His judges were divided 
in opinion ; and the unfortunate earl 
continued duvii^ a year a close 
priBoner in the castle of Winchester. 
ArchlMshop Lanfrnnc hiboured to 
liroenre his release ; but the intrigues 
of his wife, and of the nobleman who 
sought his estates, defeated the efforts 
of &e primate. Waltheof was con- 
demned to die, and executed at an 
«arly hour the next morning, before 
the dtisens could be apprized of his 
intended fate. By the natives his 
death was sincerely deplored. They 
deemed him the victim of Norman 
ii^justioe, and revered his memory as 
that of a martyr.' 

The reader will be pleased to learn 
that the perfidy of Judith experienced 
iksuitableretribution. Williamordered 
her to marry a foreign nobleman, 
named Simon ; butshereftised to give 
her hand to a husband that was de- 
formed. The king knew how to punish 
her disobedience. Simon married the 

1 When the Idne sent Mm a Talaable pre- 
sent of clothes, he kindled a Are in his 
prison, and bnrnt them. — Ord. p. 822. 
From another passage in the same writer 
yre learn that earls were difltineoished br a 
particular dress. — Id. p. 327. ft is probable 
the articles sent to Fitz-Osbem were of that 
description. They consisted of a vest of 
silk, intemla serica, a mantle, chlamys, and 
a shorter cloak of the skins of martens 
frheno de pretiosis pellibus peregrinorum 
mnrinm).— Ord. p. 3^. 

* I have chiefly followed Orderic (p. 902— 
337), who minutely describes the whole 



eldest daughter of Waltheof,' and 
received the estates of her father: 
Judith was left to languish in poverty, 
unpitied by the English or the Nor- 
mans, and the object of general hatred 
or contempt.* 

The remaining transactions of the 
king's reign may be divided into those 
which regarded his English, and those 
which regarded his transmarine do- 
minions. I. He led a powerful army 
into Wales, established his superiority 
over the natives of that country, and 
restored to freedom several hundreds 
of English slaves. ^ Malcolm of Scot- 
land had renewed his ravages in 
Northumberland; and Bobert, the 
eldest son of the Conqueror, was sent 
to chastise his perfidy. But the two 
princes did not meet; and the only 
result of the expedition was the 
foundation of Newcastle on the left 
bank of the Tyne,* The earldom of 
the country had been given, after the 
condemnation of Waltheof^ to Walcher, 
a native of Lorraine, who had been 
lately raised to the episcopal see of 
I>urham. The bishop was of a mild 
and easy disposition; his humanity 
revolted frvm the idea of oppressing 
the inhabitants himself ; but indolence 
prevented him from seeing or from 
restraining the oppressions of his 
officers. Liulf, a noble Englishman, 
had ventured to accuse them before 
the prelate; and in the course of a 
few days he was slain. Walcher, to 
allay the ferment, declared his inno- 
cence of the homicide; compelled the 
murderers to offer the legal compen- 

affair. According to tome of our chroni- 
clers, Waltheof was more guiltj, having at 
first embarked in the conspiracy. — ^Malm. 
68. Hont. 211 . 

3 This ladf's name was Matilda. After 
the death of Simon she married David, who 
became king of Scotland in 1126. In her 
rijgfht he was earl of Huntingdon, which 
dignity for some centuries afterwards was 
uinexed to the crown of Scotland.— Script. 
Wor. p. 702. 

« Ingulf, 73. 

* Chron. Sax. 184. Hunt. S12. 

« Simeon, 211. Bromp. 977. West. 8S8. 
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sation ; and engaged to act as mediator 
between them and the relationfl of 
liulf. Both parties met by agree- 
ment at Gateshead; but the bishop 
perceiving indications of violence 
among the natives, retired into the 
church. It was set on fire. He com- 
pelled the murderers to go out, who 
were immediately slain. At length, 
unable to bear the violence of the 
flames, he wrapped his mantle round 
his head, and appeared at the door. 
A voice immediately exclaimed : ^ Good 
rede, short rede ;^ slay ye the bishop I** 
and he fell pierced wi^ a number of 
wounds. The king commissioned his 
brother Odo to avenge the fate of 
Walcher. The guilty absconded at 
his approach; but Odo thinking it 
unnecessary to discriminate between 
guilt and innocence, executed without 
investigation such of the natives as 
fell into his hands, and ravaged the 
whole country.* 

This prelate, who had so long en- 
joyed the Mendship, was at last des- 
tined to experience the resentment of 
his brother. Odo, not content with 
the rank which he held in Normandy 
and England, aspired to the papacy. 
^ The fortune of the Guiscard had ex- 
cited the most extravagant expecti^ 
tions in the minds of his countrymen; 
and it was believed that with a Nor- 
man pope, the whole of Italy must fall 
under the yoke of the Normans. By 
what means Odo was to obtain the 
papal dignity, we are not informed; 
but several of William's favourite 
officers had pledged themselves to 

^ An old proverb — meaning that the 
•horteet connsel is the best. 

» 8izn. 47. Malm. 63. Chron. Sax. 184. 
Flor. e39. Alar. Bev. 135. 

» Chron. Sax. 184. Flor. 641. Malm. 63. 
Orderio apod Da Chesne, 673. The dis- 
tinction between the bishop of Bayenx and 
earl of Kent was snggested by Lanfranc. — 
Knyghton, 2369. 

4 Chron. Sax. 186. If the reader be sor- 
prised that William ooold engage such 
nambers of foreigners in his service, he 
should recollect that the Gothic nations 
were still attached to the habits of their 



follow the prelate. The scheme was 
defeated by the promptitude of the 
king; who seized the treasures de- 
signed for the enterprise, and ordered 
his attendants to apprehend his 
brother. They hesitated out of re- 
spect to the episcopal character. WU- 
liam arrested him himself ; and, when 
Odo remonstrated, he replied, " It Ls 
not the bishop of Bayeaux, but the 
earl of Kent that I make my prisoner." 
He remained in close confinement 
till the death of the king.' 

The Conqueror had reached the ae- 
nith of his power, when a new and for- 
midable antagonist arose in thenertii, 
Canute, the son of Sveno, who had 
succeeded to the throne of Denmark. 
Like the king of England, he was an 
illegitimate child : but the disgraoe of 
his birth was lost in the splendour of 
his abiUties. Determined to claim the 
English crown, as successor of his 
namesake, Canute the Great, he ob- 
tained a fleet of sixty ships from 
Olave, king of Norway, and a promise 
of another six hundred sail from his 
father-in-law, Bobert, earl of Flanders. 
Wiltiam felt considerable alarm: con- 
scious that he could not depend on 
the afiections of his subjects, he col- 
lected adventurers from every nation 
of Europe; the treasures which he 
had amassed with unfeeling avarice, 
were employed in the hire of auxilia^ 
ries, and the natives were astonished 
and dismayed at the multitudes of 
armed foreigners whom he introduced 
into the island.^ For more than a 
year Canute lingered in the port of 

fathers. FromTaoitas (Oerm. xiii. ar.) we 
learn that the yoang men as soon as ther 
had solemnly received their arms, entere<l 
into Uie serrioe of some celebrated chief- 
tains ; or, if their own tribes were at peace, 
sought military glory in some foreign na- 
tion. It was the same in the eleventh 
century. The young men destined to the 
profession of arms, became the retainers 
of one of their chieft at home, or travelled 
to seek their fortune abroad. Hence mer- 
cenaries were always to be obtaiaed. Ab 
every baron sonsht to surround himself 
with knights ana their esquires, the in* 
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HaitlutbyJ ^js wisheB were con- 
tinually disappointed, and his oom- 
mandfl disobeyed. The prevalence of 
contrary winds, or tiie deficiency of 
provisions, or the absence of the prin- 
cipal officers, prevented his departure. 
At length a mutiny bunt forth, and the 
armament was dispersed. Some have 
ascribed the failure of the expedition 
to the influence of the presents which 
William had distributed among the 
Danes; while others have referred it 
to the' perfidious ambition of Olave, 
the brother of Canute.' 

II. When the king undestook the 
invasion of England, he had reason to 
fear for the security of his own do- 
minions during his absence; and on 
that account had attempted to allay 
the jealousy of the king of France, by 
stipulating, in the event of success, to 
resign Normandy to his eldest son 
Boberi The young prince was ac- 
cordingly invested with the nominal 
government of the duchy under the 
sui)erintendence of his mother Ma- 
tilda ;3 and on two oocssbns was per- 
mitted to receive the homage of the 
Norman barons as their immediate 
lord. But when he had grown up, 
and claimed what he conceived to be 
his right, William gave him a peremp- 
tory refusal* 

Hoberf s discontent^ which had been 
kept alive by the secret suggestions of 
his friends, was roused into a flame by 
the imprudence of his brothers, Wil- 
liam and Henry. These princes were 
proud of their superior favour with 
their father, and jealous of the am- 
bitious pretensions of Robert. While 
the court remained for a few days in 
the little town of L' Aigle, they went 

«reM«d demand had increased their nnm- 
ber ; and as the duration of their aerrices 
was freqaentlj very limited, thousands were 
at all times ready to obey any call that 
promised wealth and glory. 

1 Now Haddeby, on the right bank of the 
river Schle, opposite to 8chlMwig.-^See 
Ethelwerd, 474. 

< Chron. Sax. 187. Flor. 611. Malm. 60. 



to the house which had been allotted 
for the residence of their brother, and 
from a balcony emptied a pitcher of 
water on his head, as he walked before 
the door. Alberio de Grentmesnail 
exhorted him to avenge the insult; 
and with his drawn sword he rushed 
up stairs ; when the alarm was given, 
and William hastening to the spot, 
succeeded with difficulty in separating 
his children. But Eobert secretly 
withdrew the same evening, made an 
unsuccessful attempt to surprise the 
castle of Bouen, and meeting with 
supporters among the Norman barons, 
levied war upon his father.^ He was, 
however, soon driven out of Nor- 
mandy, and compelled to wander 
during five years in the neighbouring 
coimtries, soliciting aid from his 
friends, and spending on his/pleasures 
the moneys which they advanced. 
From his mother Matilda he received 
frequent and valuable presents; but 
William^ though he excused her con- 
duct on the plea of maternal affection, 
severely punished her messengers as 
wanting in-4^2ie::tit0tf 'sovereign. 
At last the enlefixedliis residence in 
the castle of Gerberoi, which he had 
received from the king of France ; and 
supported himself and his followers by 
the plunder of the adjacent country. 
WilUam laid siege to the castle ; and, 
on one occasion, the father azidson 
accidentally engaged in single combat 
without knowing each other. The 
youth of Bobert was more than a 
match for the age of William. He 
wounded his fitther in the hand, and 
killed the horse under him. Tokig, 
who brought the king a second horse, 
and several of his companions, were 

JQnoth, Tit. Can. ziii. Chron. Petro. 61. 
Saxo, 217. 

s That princess died in 1063. To her is 
generally attributed the long pieoe of tapes- 
try representing the conquest of Bngland, 
and preserved m the cathedral of Bayeuz.— 
But see note. Appendix (A) at the end of 
this volume. 

* Orderio, 349. » Orderic, 351. 
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left deftd on the field. William, in 
despair of suooefls, retired from the 
fliege; but his reaentment was gra- 
dually appeawd, and a reoonciliation 
apparently effiMited, by the tears and 
entreaties of Matilda * 

As the king adnmoed in yean, he 
grew exoessiydy corpulent ; and to re- 
duce hk bulk, submitted by the advice 
of his physicians to a long course of 
mJBdicine. Philip of France, in allu- 
sion to this droumstanoe, said in a 
conversation with his coiurtiers, that 
the king of England was lifing in at 
Bouen. When this insipid jest, which 
cost the lives of hundreds who never 
heard of it^ was reported to William, 
he burst into a paroxysm of rage. His 
martial spirit could not brook the in- 
dignity of being compared to a woman ; 
and he sWore that at hU chwckinif 
he would set all France in a blaase.' 
He was no sooner able to sit on horse- 
back than he summoned his troops 
entered the French territory, pillagea 
every thing around him, and took by 
surprise the city of Mante, which 
during his minority had been severed 
firom his patrimonial dominions. By 
the orders of the king, or through the 
wantonness of the soldiery, the town 
was immediately set on fire, and many 
of the inhabitants perished in the con- 
flagration. William rode to view the 
scene^ when his horse^ chancing to 
tread on the embers, by a violent 
effort to extricate hiniself, threw the 
king on the pommel of the saddle; 
and the bruise produced a rupture 
accompanied with fever and inflam- 
mation. He was conveyed back in a 
dangerous state to the suburbs of 
Bouen, where he lingered for the 
space of three weeks. 

During his illness he exyoyed the 



^ Aecordioff to Florence (619), as booh as 
Bobert knew ois father, he dismounted, and 
helped him on horseback ; I have preferred 
the narratiTe of the Chronicon Lambardi 
(ad ann. 1079), as the more ancient ao- 
thority. 



fiill use of his ftcolties, and conversed 
freely with his attendants on the 
different transactions of his reign. A 
few days before his death he assembled 
tiie prelates and baions round hie 
bed, and in their presence bequeathed 
to his son Bobert, who was absent^ 
Normandy with its dependencies. It 
was, he observed, the inheritance 
which he had received from his 
fathers; and, on that account^ he 
was willing that it should descend to 
his eldest son. To England he had 
no better right than what he derived 
from the sword; the succession 
therefore to that kingdom he would 
leave to the decision of God; though 
it was his ardent wish that it might 
fidl to the lot of his second son. At 
the same time he advised William 
to repair to Bngland, and gave hinx 
a recommendatory letter directed 
to Archbishop Lanfiranc. He had 
hitherto made no mention of Henry, 
the third brother ; and the impatience 
of the prince urged him to inquire of 
his father what portion was left to 
him. "Five thousand pounds of 
silver," was his answer. ** But what 
use can I have for the money," said 
the prince, " if I have not a home to 
Uve in?" The king replied: "Be 
patient, and thou shalt inherit the 
fortunes of both thy bn^ers."^ 
William immediately began his jour- 
ney for Bngland ; Henry hastened to 
the treasury, and received his money. 
After the departure of the two 
princes^ it was suggested to the king 
that if he hoped for mercy fh>m God 
he ought to show meroy to man, and 
to liberate the many noble prisoners 
whom he kept in confinement. He 
first endeavoured to justify their 
detention, partly on the ground of 



* It was onstomary for the woman who 
was churched, to bear in her hand a lif^fted 
taper. 

" Ord. 666— eeo. This prophecy was pro- 
bably invented after Henry's acoesaion to 
the throne. 
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their treasons^ partly on the pka of 
neoefiaity; and then assented to the 
request, but excepted his broths 
Odo, a man, he observed, whose 
turbulence would be the ruin of 
both England and Normandy. The 
friends of the prelate, however, were 
importunate ; and at last by repeated 
solicitations extorted from the re- 
luctant monarch an order for his 
immediate enlargement. 

Early in the morning of the 9th of 
September the Icing heard the sound 
of a bell, and eagerly inquired what it 
meant. He was informed that it 
tolled the hour of prime in the 
church of St. Mary. *'Then/' said 
he, stretching out his arms, "I com- 
mend my soul to my lady, the mother 
of God, that by her holy prayers she 
may reconcile me to her son my 
Lord Jesus Christ;'' and imme- 
diately expired. From the events 
which followed his death, the reader 
may judge of the unsettled state of 
society at the time. The knights and 
prelates hastened to their respective 
homes to secure their property ; the 
citiaens of fiouen began to conceal 
their most valuable effects; the ser- 
Yants rifled the palace, and hurried 
away with their booty ; and the royal 
corpse for three hours lay almost in a 
state of nudity on the ground. At 
length the archbishop ordered the 
body to be interred at Caen; and 
Hurluin, a neighbouring knight, out 
of compassion, conveyed it at his own 
expense to that city. 

At the day appointed for the in- 
terment. Prince Henry, the Norman 
prelates, and a multitude of clergy 
and people, assembled in the church 
of St. Stephen, which the Conqueror 
had founded. The mass had been 
performed, the corpse was placed on 
the bier; and the bishop of Evreux 
had pronounced the panegyric of the 

1 Eadmer, p. 13. Order. 661, 662. In 
1662, when Coligni took the city of Caen, 
his tomb was rifled by the soJdten, sad aome 



deceased, when a voice from the 
crowd exclaimed, '*He whom you 
have praised was a robber. The very 
land on which you stand is mine. By 
violence he took it from my fatiier : 
and in the name of God I forbid you 
to bury him in it." The speaker waa 
Asceline Fitz-Arthur, who had often 
but fruitlessly sought reparation from 
the justice of William. After some 
debate the prelates called him to 
them, paid him sixty shillings for the 
grave, and promised that he should 
receive the full value of his land. 
The ceremony was then continued, 
and the body of the king deposited in 
a coffin of stone.^ 

William's character has been drawn 
with apparent impartiality in the 
Saxon Chronicle, by a contemporary 
and an Englishman. That the reader 
may learn the opinion of one, who 
possessed the means of forming an 
accurate judgment, I shall transcribe 
the passage, retaining as far as it may 
be intelligible, the very phraseology of 
the original. 

'* If any one wish to know what 
manner of man he was, or what 
worship he had, or of how many lands 
he were the lord, we will describe 
him as we have known him ; for we 
looked on him, and some while lived 
in his herd. King WilHam was a 
very wise man, and very rich, more 
worshipful and stronger than any of 
his foregang^^. He was mild to 
good men, who loved God ; and stark 
beyond all bounds to those who 
withsaid his will. On the very stede, 
where €k)d gave him to win England, 
he reared a noble monastery, and set 
monks therein, and endowed it well. 
He was very worshipfuL Thrice he 
bore his king-helmet every year, when 
he was in England ; at Easter he bore 
it at Winchester, at Pentecost at 
Westminster, and in mid-winter at 
— ^"^.'•"^~"~-™— """"""■"■"""— ^^^""^■^—""^—^—^*—^^"^" 
of his bones were brought to England.^ 
See Baker, p. 31. 
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Glottoester. And then were with him 
all the rich men over all England; 
archhishops and diocesan hishoiw, 
abbots and earls, thanes and knights. 
MoreoTer he was a yery stark man, 
and very savage; so that no man 
durst do any thing agunst his will 
He had earls in his bonds, who had 
done against his will ; bishops he set 
off their bishoprics, abbots off their 
abbotries, and thanes in prisons ; and 
at last he did not spare his own 
brother Odo. Him he set in prison. 

iYet among other things we must not 
forget the good frith' which he made 
in this land ; so that a man, that was 
good for aught, might travel over the 
kingdom with his bosom fiiU of gold 
without molestation; and no man 
durst slay another man, though he 
had suffered never so mickleevil from 
the other. He ruled over England; 
and by ' his cunning he was so 
thoroughly acquainted with it, that 
there is not a hide of land, of which 
he did not know, both who had it and 
what was its worth; and that he set 
down in his writings. Wales was under 
his weald, and therein he wrought 
castles; and he wielded the Isle of 
Man withal; moreover he subdued 
Scotland by his mickle strength ; Nor- 
mandy was his by kinn ; and over the 
earldom called Manns he ruled ; and 
if he might have lived yet two years, 
he would have won Ireland by the 
fiune of his power, and without any 
armament. Yet truly in his time 
men had mickle suffering, and very 
many hardships. Castles he caused 
to be wrought, and poor men to be 
oppressed. He was so very stark. 
He took from his subjects many 
marks of gold, and many hundred 
pounds of silver ; and that he took, 
some by right, and some by mickle 
might, for very little need. He had 

^ Frith is the king:'s peace or protection, 
which has been freqoently mentioned, and 
the Tiolation of which subjected the offender 
to a heavy fine. 



fallen into avarice, and greediness he 
loved withal." " He let his lands to 
fine as dear as he could ; then came 
some other and bade more tlian the 
first had given, and the king let it to 
him who bade more. Then came a 
third, and bid yet more, and the king 
let it into the hands of the man who 
bade the most. Nor did he reck how 
smfully his reeves got money of poor 
men, or how many unlawful things 
they did. !Por the more men talked 
of right law, the more they did against 
the law." " He also set many deer- 
friths ;* and he made laws therewith, 
that whosoever should slay hart or 
hind, him man should blind. As he 
forbade the slaying of harts, so also 
did he of boars. So much he loved 
the high-deer, as if he had been their 
father. He also decreed about hares, 
that l^ey should go free. His rich 
men moaned, and the poor men mur- 
mured ; but he was so hard that he 
recked not the hatred of them alL 
For it was need they should follow 
the king's will withal, if they wished 
to live, or to have lands, or goods, or 
his favour. Alas, that any man 
should be so moody, and should so 
puff up himself, and think himself 
above all other men ! May Almighty 
God have mercy on his soul, and 
grant him forgiveness of his sins l"^ 

To this acoount may be added a 
few particulars gleaned from other 
historians. The king was of ordinary 
stature but inclined to corpulency. 
His countenance wore an air of fero- 
city, which, when he was agitated by 
passion, struck terror into every be- 
holder. The story told of his strength 
at one period of life almost exceeds 
beliefl It is said, that sitting on 
horseback, he could draw the string 
of a bow, which no other man could 
bend even on foot. Hunting formed 



* Deer-friths were forests in which the 
deer were under the king's protection or 
frith. 

3 Bazon Chron. 189—191. 
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his favourite amusemmt. The reader 
has seen the oeosure passed upon him 
for his deer-friths and game*law8 ; 
nor will he think it undeserved, if he 
attend to the following instance. 
Though the king possessed sixty-eight 
forests, besides parks and ohases, in 
different parts of England, he was not 
satisfied, but for the oocasLonal ao- 
commodation of his court, afforested 
an extensive tract of country lying 
between the river Avon and the Bay 
of Southampton. The inhabitants 
were expelled ; the cottages and the 
churches .were burnt ; more than 
thirty square miles of arable land were 
withdrawn from cultivation, and the 
whole district was converted into a 
wilderness, to afford sufficient range 
for the deer, and ample space for the 
royal division. The memory of this 
act of despotism has been perpetuated 
in the name of the New Forest, which 
it retains at the present day, after the 
lapse of seven hundred and fifty 
years.* 

William's education had left on his 
mind religious impres^ons which 
were never effaced. When indeed his 
power or interest was concerned, he 
listened to no suggestions, but those 
of ambition or of avarice; but on 
other occasions he displayed a strong 
sense of religion, and a profound re- 
spect for its institutions. He daily 
heard the mass of his private chap- 
lain, and was regular in his attendance 
at the public worship ; in the company 
of men celebrated for holiness of life, 
he laid aside that haughty demeanour, 
with which he was accustomed to awe 
the most powerful of his barons ; he 
wUlingly concurred in the deposition 
of his uncle Malger, archbishop of 
Bouen, who disgraced his dignity by 



^ The forest of Ttene was prior to the 
time of the Conqueror, who added to it, 
before Domesday was compiled, 140 hides, 
or aboat 17,000 acres, aooordingr to 'the 
corapuiation of the BeT. Mr. Bingley.~See 
Bllia's Introd. to Domesday, xxzIt. 

1 



the immorality of his conduct;' and 
showed that he knew how to value 
and recompense virtue, by endeavour- 
ing to place in the same church the 
monk Quitmond, from whom he had 
formerly received so severe a repri- 
mand.' On the decease of a prelate, 
he appointed officers to protect the 
property of the vacant axchbishoprio 
or abbey, and named a successor with 
the advice of the principal clergy.^ 
Lanfrano, in his numerous struggles 
against the rapacity of the* Normans, 
was constantly patronised by the 
king ; Vho appointed him with cer- 
tain other commissioners to compel 
the sheriff of the several counties to 
restore to the Church whatever had 
been unjustly taken firom it since the 
invasion.* 

There were, however, three points, 
according to Eadmer, in which the 
king unjustly invaded the ecclesiastic 
cal rights. 1. During his reign the 
Christian world was afflicted and 
soandaUzed by the rupture between 
Gregory YII. and the emperor Henry 
YI., who in opposition to his adver- 
sary created an antipope, Ouibert, 
bishop of Bavenna. The conflicting 
claims of these prelates, and the tem- 
poral pretensions of Gregory, afforded 
a pretext to William to introduce a 
new regulation. He would not per« 
mit the authority of any particular 
pontiff to be acknowledged in his do- 
minions, without his previous appro- 
bation; and he directed that all letters 
issued from the court of Bome should, 
on their arrival, be submitted to the 
royal inspection. 2. Though he zea- 
lously concurred with Archbishop 
Lonfranc in his endeavours to reform 
the manners of both the clergy and 
the laity, yet so jealous was he of any 



* Chron. Sax. 189. Eadmer, 13. Gul. 
Kct, 98. 

* Orderio, 269. See p. 233. 

* Id. 233. 

^ * Bee the original commission in Brady, 
ii. App. p. 3—6. 
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encroachment on his authority, that 
without the royal license he would 
not permit the decisions of national 
or provinciaL synods to be carried into 
effect* 3. After the separation of the 
ecclesiastical courts firom those of the 
hundred, he enacted such laws as 
were necessary to support the juris- 
diction of the former; but at the same 
time forbade them either to implead, 
or to excommunicate any individual, 
holding in chief of the orown, till the 
nature of the offence had been certi- 
fied to himself.' 

A friendly intercourse by letters 
and presents subsisted between Wil- 
liam and the pope Alexander II. 
Alexander was succeeded by the 
celebrated Hildebrand, who assumed 
the name of Gregroy YIL The king 
congratulated the new pontiff on his 
advancement to the papacy, and in 
return was commended by him for 
lus attachment to the Holy See, for 
the zeal with which he enforced the 
celibacy of the clergy,' and for his piety 
in notexposing to «de,like other kings, 
the vacant abbeys and bishoprics.^ The 
Peter-pence had been annually paid 
during the pontificate of Alexander : 
but after his death it had for some 
unknown reason been suspended dur- 
ing a few years.* Gregory, who con- 
sidered it as a feudal prestation, had 
commissibned his legate Hubert to 
require not only the payment af the 
money, but, as a consequence of that 
payment, the pwformance of homaga 
Such a requisition to a prince of Wil- 
liam's imperious temper must have 



^ Thus in the synod of London the bithops 
aak the king:'* jpermMsion to transfer the 
episcopal sees irom one town to another ; 
yet the tranriation of the see of Dorchester 
to Lincoln is said, in the oricinal charter, 
to be made by the advice and anthority of 
Pope Alexander, his legates, the Archbishop 
Lanfiranc, and the other prelates.— Honast. 
Ang. iii. 268. 

* Eadmer, 6. 

* In the synod of Winchester (1076) it 
had been decreed that such priests in coon- 
try places as were married might retain their 



been highly irritating. But his an- 
swer, though firm, was respeotftil. 
He acknowledged the omission of the 
payment, and promised that it should 
be rectified; but to the demand of 
homage he returned an absolute re- 
fusal. He had never promised it 
himself; his predecessors had never 
performed it ; nor did he know of any 
other ground on which it could be 
dmmed.* 

Though Gregory was disap- 
pointed, yet, beset as he was with 
enemies, he had the prudence to sup- 
press his feelings, and till his death, 
in 1066, continued to correspond witii 
the king, who acknowledged him as 
the legitimate successor of St Peter, 
and reftised to admit a legate firom 
the antipope Gnibert.^ 

During William's reign ih» people 
of England were exposed to calami- 
ties of every description. It com- 
menced with years of carnage and 
devastation ; its progress was marked 
by a regular system of confiscatioik 
and oppression; and this succession 
of evils was dosed with fitmine and 
pestilence. In 1086, a summer more 
rainy and tempestuous than had been 
experienced in the memory of man, 
occasioned a total failure of the har- 
vest; and the winter introduced a 
malignant disease, which attacked 
one-half of the inhabitants, and is 
said to have proved fatal to many 
thousands. Even of those who es- 
caped the infection, or recovered from 
the disease, numbers perished after- 
wards from want, or unwholesome 



wives, bnt that no one for the ftttnre should 
be ordained who did not make a tow of 
celibacy. — ^Wilk. Con. i. 

* Bp. Oreg. Vn. 1. i. ep. 70, 71 ; iz. 6. 

B Baron, ad ann. 1068, n. 1. ad ana. 107B, 
n. 26. Selden, Spidl. ad Bad. IM. The 
Peter'penoe was not peeoliar to Endand« 
It had been establishea in Gaol, by CnfritL- 
magne.— 49^reg. TU. ep. is. 1. 

A Greg. YII. ep. ix. 1. 

7 Baron, ad ana. 1080, n, 23. Qt9g. TII« 
ep. vii. 23, 26. JSfew Bym. i. S. 
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nourishment. "Ala%" exdaims an 
eye-witness, "how miserable, how 
meftil a time was that ! The wretohed, 
victims had nearly perished by the 



fever ; then oame the sharp hunger, 
and destroyed them outright. Who 
is so hard-hearted as not to weep over 
suoh oalamities?*' 
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Thb Conqueror had left three sons 
by Matil^ Bobert» the eldest, re- 
sided a voluntary exile in the town of 
Abbeville, and supported himself and 
his associates by frequent incursions 
into his naitive country.' On the 
death of his father he repaired in 
haste to Boaen, and was acknowledged 
without opposition as duke of Nor- 
mandy. The prince was open, gene- 
rous, anil brave ; but at the same time 
thoughtless, fickl^ and volaptuous. 
His creduhiy vadA him the dupe of 
the false and designing; and his pro- 
digality often reduced him to a state 
of poverty and dependence. If his 
courage was occasionally roused into 
action, his exertions were but tem- 
porary, and he soon relapsed into 
habits of ease and indulgence. Pleased 

1 Chron. Sax, 188. 

* Bobert wm eoroiilent, and bplow the 
(nrdinary atatore. From this eirciuBstanee 



with the aoquisitien of the ducal coro- 
net, he let slip the golden opportunity 
of placing on his head the crown of 
England : in a few years he lost the 
duchy of Normandy by his indolence 
and nusconduct ; and at last he ter^ 
minated lus life in a dungeon, the 
prisoner of his youngest brother. 

William, sumamed BufUs, or "the- 
Bed," was the next in age, and with 
the ambition had inherits the promp- 
titude and policy of his father. He- 
was the Conqueror's favourite, had 
accompanied him in all his journeys,, 
and fought by his side in all his 
battles. From the bed of the dying: 
monarch he hastened to England,, 
accompanied by Bloet, a oonfidentiaL 
messenger, and the bearer of a recom- 
mendatory letter to Lanf^no, who, 

■■ ■■— ■ » ■■■■■»■■■ 11 ■ ■ »^>^^^^^— — ^-^^^^^^M^^^^^^^l^^ 

hia father called him Gambaroo, and Gevrt- 
hoae; th*t is, literaUj, Bound-legB, and 
dhort-hoae ; aiimaaies whioh he retired as 
long 88 be lifed. 
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though he had been William's pre- 
ceptor, had oonferred on him the 



continent; Ul( the son of Haroldt 
and Duncan, the son of the king of 



order of knighthood,^ and secretly ^cots, repaired to Bouen, received 
supported his pretensions, reftised to vom Bobert the order of knighthood* 



declare in his favour, till the prince 
had promised upon oath (many of his 
friends also swore with him) that he 
would govern according to law and 
justice, and would ask and follow the 
advice of the primate.' 

A council of the prelates and barons 
was then summoned to proceed to the 
election of a sovereign. Though the 
principles of hereditary succession 
were yet unsettled, yet the English 
history furnished no precedent^ in 
which the younger had been preferred 
to the elder brother. But of the 
friends of Bobert many were in Nor- 
mandy ; others were idlenced by the 
presence, or won by the promises, of 
William ; and Lanfr«nc directed the 
whole influence of the Church in his 
favour. In the third week from the 
death of his father he was chosen 
king, and was immediately crowned 
(Sept 26) with the usual solemnities.' 

The third and remaining son was 
named Henry. His portion of Ave 
thousand pounds did not satisfy his 
ambition; but necessity compelled 
him to acquiesce for the present; and 
he silently watched the course of 
events, determined to seize the first 
opportunity of aggrandisement^ which 
fortune or the misconduct of his 
brothers might throw in his way. 

It has been mentioned that the 
Conqueror on his death-bed had 
^sonsented to the liberation of his 
prisoners. Of these the Normans 
recovered their former estates and 
honours both in England and on the 



i This ceremony is thoa described. Eum 
lorioa^induit, et Mleun oapiti cjoa impottdt, 
•eique militue cininilam in nomine Dowim 
dniit.— Orderic, 985. 

* Eadm. 13. William's pretensions rested 
soleif on the wish in his fsvonr expressed bj 
his father, who, though he oonld not prevent 
his eldest son from saoceeding to Normandj, 
because it wa8.the patrimony of the familr, 
might, it was contended, dispose of the 



and were dismissed with valuable 
presents; and the earl Morcar, and 
Wulfnoth, the brother of Harold, fol- 
lowed William to England with the 
vain hope of obtaining suitable estab- 
lishments in their own country. But 
the cautious policy of the new monarch 
had prepared tor them a different 
reception. They were arrested at 
Winchester, and confined in the 
castle.^ 

Odo'of Bayeux had always hated 
Lanfranc as lus personal enemy; and 
William now became the object of his 
aversion, because the young prince 
listened to the counsels of Lanfranc. 
By his intrigues he soon formed a 
party in &vour of Bobert. It required 
no great eloquence to persuade those 
who had possessions both in England 
and Normandy that it was for their 
interest to hold their lands of one and 
the same sovereign ; and, if a choice 
were to be made between the two 
brothers, there could be no donbt that 
the easy and generous disposition of 
Bobert deserved the preferonce before 
the suspicious temper and overbearing 
carriage of Williiun. Aooording to 
custom, the king held his oourt at the 
festival of Easter. The discontented 
barons employed the opportunity to 
maturo their plans, and departed to 
raise the standard of robellion in their 
respective districts: Odo in Kent^ 
WUliam, bishop of Durham, in North* 
umberland, Geoffroy of Coutancee in 
Somerset, Boger Montgomery in 
Shropshire, Hugh Bigod in Norfolk, 

orown of England as he pleased, beoanse ho 
had not inherited it from hit father, bat had 
acquired it. 

s Chron. Sax. 192. 

* Sim. 214. HoTed. 204. Ahxr. 136. 
William had excepted Boger Fits«Osbem 
from this act of clemency. He remained 
in prison till death.-~OMerio, ^od Ma- 
seres, 322. 
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and Hagh de Orentmesnil in the 
county of Leicester. The doke of 
Nonnandy was already acquainted 
with their intention ; hut instead of 
waiting for his arrival, or of uniting 
their foroes against their enemy, they 
contented themselves with fortifying 
their castles, and ravaging the king's 
knds in thejieighhourhood.^ 

In this emergency William owed 
the preservation of lus crown to the 
native English, whose eagerness to 
revenge the wrongs which their coun- 
try had received from the Norman 
chieftains, led them in crowds to the 
royal standard. The earl hishop, con- 
caving that the first attempt of his 
nephew would he dipected against the 
strong castle of Eoohester, had in- 
trusted that fortress to the care of 
Eustace, earl of Boulogne, with a 
garrison of five hundred knights ; and 
retiring to Pevensey, awaited with 
impatience the promised arrival of 
Bohert. The king followed him 
thither, shut him up within the walls, 
and after a siege of seven weeks, com- 
pelled him to surrender. His life and 
liberty were granted him on the con- 
dition that he should swear to deliver 
up the castle of Rochester, and to quit 
England for ever. Odo was conducted 
with a small escort to the fortress: 
but Eustace easily discerned the con- 
tradiction between his words and his 
looks, and pretending that he was a 
traitor to the cause, made both the 
bishop and his guard prisoners. The 
success of this artifice inflamed the 
indignation of William: messengers 
were despatched to hasten reinforce- 



1 Chron. Sax. 103, 194. Orderio, 065, 6M. 
Sim. 214. Paris, 12. 

* All freemen from towns and manors 
were ordered to attend under the penalty 
of being pronounced '* nithin^." — Chron. 
Bax. 195. Nithing or nithering nequam 
Bonat. — If aim. 68 ; Paris, 12. Similar 
inatanoes are to be met with on other occa* 
sions, when the king under the same 
penalty summons all persons able to bear 
anna. It was what in Normandy was called 
the Arriere bann. Besides ordinary ezpe- 



ments;* and the place was vigorously 
attacked, and as obstinately defended, 
till the ravages of a pestilential disease 
compelled the earl of Boulogne to 
propose a capitulation. It was with 
dif&culty that the Normans in the 
king's service provailed on him to 
sparo the lives of the garrison ; but 
the request of Odo, that at his de- 
parturo the besiegers should abstain 
from every demonstration of triumph, 
was contemptuously reftised. The 
moment he appeared, the trumpcHs 
wero ordered to flourish ; and, as he 
passed through the ranks, the English 
sounded the words *' halter" and 
'^ gallows " in his ears. He slunk away, 
muttering threats of vengeance, and 
embarking on board the first vessel 
he could procuro, directed his course 
to Normandy.* # 

The hopes of the insurgents wero 
now at an end. The characteristio 
indolence of Itobert had caused him 
to procrastinate his voyage to Eng- 
land till the favourable opportunity 
had passed away; and the scaniy 
succours which he had sent to his 
partisans had been intercepted by 
the English mariners. Montgomery 
had made his peace with the king; 
the city of Durham. had surrendered 
to an army of royalists ; and the rebels 
in the n^hbourhood of Worcester 
had been defeated with the loss of 
five hundred men by the tenants of 
Wulstan, bishop of that city. The 
principal insurgents, reduced to de- 
spair, escaped to Normandy: their 
estates wero divided among the faith- 
ful friends of Hie king.^ 



ditions, in which the prince could claim only 
the services of his own tenants, he might 
also publish I'arrierban, au<juel trestona, 
grans et petits, ponrtant que lis soient con- 
Tenables piour armea porter, sont tenus sans 
ezcusation nulle, h fair lui aid et profit k 
tout leur poair. — Du Fresne, iii. 832. 

* Chron. Sax. 195. Orderic, 667—669. 
Sim. 216. Alur. BoT. 187. 



* Chron. Sax. ibid. 
67. 68. 
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In dMOribingihe sequel of Williun's 
iwgn I shall desert the dhronologioal 
.order of events, and ooUeot them 
under appropriate heads; an arrange- 
ment which will relieve the attention 
of the reader, at the same time that 
it atoidges the tcnl of the writer. 
L Normandy at this period presented 
» wide scene of anarohy and violenoe. 
Sobwt held the reins of government 
with a feeble gnep, and his lenity and 
indecision exposed him to the con- 
timpt of his torbulent bacons. The 
Conqueror had compelled them to 
admit his troops into their castles; 
but at his death they expelled the 
royal garrisons, levied forces, and 
made war on each other. The new 
duke would not, or dared not, interfere. 
He consumed his revenue in his plea- 
• sures; and by improvident grants 
diminished the ducal demesnes. His 
poverty compelled him to solicit the 
assistance of Henry, to whom he sold 
for three thousand pounds the Go- 
tentin, almost ^e third part of the 
dudiy; and Ms jealousy induced 
him to order the arrest and confine- 
ment of the same prince, as soon as 
he returned from England, where he 
had gone to claim the dower of his 
mother Matilda. To William, who 
sought to be revenged on Robert, and 
who never refused to employ the aid 
of bribery or fraud, this disturbed 
state of things offered an alluring 
prospect ; and, by means of a judi- 
cious distribution of presents* he 
obtained through the perfidy of his 
Norman adherents possession of St. 
Yaleri, of Albemarle,^nd of almost 
every fortress on the right bank of 
the Seine. Alarmed at so dangerous 
a defection, the duke solicited the 
interference of the king of Prance, 
who marched a powerful army to the 
confines of Normandy, but on the 
receipt of a considerable sum from 

. 1 iJnr. BflT. 138. 



England, retomed into hiaown domi- 
nions.^ 

At the eame time Bobert nearly 
lost fiouen, the capital of Normandy. 
Gonan, the wealthiest and most power- 
ful of the citisens, had engaged to 
deHver it up to William, and the 
duke, to defeat the prqecA, sdidted 
the aid of Henry, whom he had 
lately released, and of several of his 
barons. Chi the third of November 
Gilbert de TAi^e was seen to tiie 
south of the city leading a body of 
men to the assistance of Bobert ; while 
Reginald de Warrenne appeared on 
the north with three hifldred knights, 
in the service of the king of Eiq^d. 
The adherents of Ck>naa iiAtently 
divided to receive their friends, and 
repulse their foes; Bobert andHenry 
(who were now reconciled) descended 
from the castle with their foUowets, 
and the streets of the city were filled 
with confufflon and bloodshed. So 
doubtftil was the issue, that the duke, 
at the request of his friends, vrith- 
drewtoaplaoe of safety; but at last 
the English were expelled, and Conasi 
was conducted a captive into the 
fortress. By Bobert he was con- 
demned to perpetual confinement ; 
but Henry, who was weU acquainted 
with the lenity of his brother, re- 
quested and obtained the custody of 
the prisoner. He immediately led 
him to the highest tower, bade him 
survey the beauty of the surroundm»? 
scenery, and then seising him by the 
waist, hurled him over the battle- 
ments. The unhappy Ck>nan was 
dashed to pieces; the prince tummg 
to the bystanders oooUy observed 
that treason ought never to go un- 
punished.* 

In the foUowing January Wilham 
crossed the sea with a numerous 
army. Bythe Normans, who derived 
advantage from the calamities of their 



» Compare Malmeabwry (p. 88), with Or- 
derio (p. 600). 
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oountry, his vniYtX ms hailed with 
weksome; but the barons who held 
Umds under both the brothers, la^ 
boured to effect a reoonoUiation ; and 
a treat J of peace was negotiated under 
the mediation of the French monarch. 
The policy of William again tri- 
umphed over the erMulity of Robert. 
He retained possession of the for- 
tresses which he had acquired in 
Normandy; but promised to indem- 
nify his brother by an equivalent in 
England, and to restore to their 
estates Ms friends, who had been 
attainted for the late insurrection. 
By an additional article it was stipu- 
lated that, on the decease of either 
of the two princes, the survivor should 
succeed to his dominions.* 

The principal sufferers by this treaty 
were Edgar the Ethehng, and Prince 
Henry. Edgar had been the con- 
fidential friend of Robert ; but at the 
demand of William he was deprived 
of his estates in Normandy, and com- 
pelled to seek an asylum with his 
brother-in-law, the king of Scotland. 
The abilities and pretensions of Henry 
had long been subjects of alarm to 
both the king and the duke. They 
now united their forces, took posses- 
sion of his castles, and besieged him 
<m Mount Si Micha^ a lofty rock, 
which by the influx of the tide was 
insulated twice in the day. The 
place was deemed impregnable ; but 
tiie want of water caused it to be 
evacuated by the garrison at the end 
of a fortnight ; and Henry with diffi- 
culty obtained permission to retire 
into Bretagne. Por two years he 
wandered in the Vexin, suffering the 
privations of poverty, and attended 
only by a knight, a chaplain, and 
three esquires. At length he accepted 
from the inhabitants of Damfront the 
government of tileir town ; and gra- 
dually recovered the greater part of 
his former possessions.' 

1 Chron. Sax. 196, 197. Al. Bev. 138. 



The siege of Mount St. Michael 
was distinguished by an occurrence 
which has been celebrated by our 
historians as a proof of William's 
magnanimity. Biding alone, he espied 
at a distance a few cavaliers belonging 
to the enemy, whom he immediately 
changed with his usual intrepidity. 
In the shock he was beaten to the 
ground; and his horse, which had 
been wounded, dragged him some 
paces in the stirrup. His adversary 
had already raised his sword to take 
the life of the fallen monarch, when 
William exclaimed: "Hold, fellow, 
I am the king of England." Awed 
by his voice, his opponents raised 
him from the ground ; a fresh horse 
was offered him ; and the king vault- 
ing into the saddle, inquired which of 
them was his conqueror. The man 
apologised for his ignorance. " Make 
no excuse," replied William, "you 
are a brave and vrorthy knight. 
Henceforth you shall fight under my 
banner."' 

By what pretexts the king ^uded 
the execution of his treaty with 
Robert we are ignorant. It was in 
vain that the duke accompanied him 
to England to receive tiie promised 
indemnity ; in vain that he repeated 
his d^aaand by successive messengers. 
At length he despatched two heralds, 
who, having obtained an audience, 
renounced, in the name of their 
master, the friendship of William, x 
and declared him a false and peijured 
knight. To defend his honour, the 
king followed them to Normandy, 
and pleaded his cause before the 
twenty-four barons, who, at the signa- 
ture of the treaty, had sworn, twelve 
on the one side, and twelve on the 
other, to «Qforce its execution. They 
demded in favour of Robert; and 
from their decision William appealed 
to the sword. Success attended his 
first- efforts; but the balance was 



» Orderio, 096, 698. 



* Malm. 68. 
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tamed l^ the arriTal df the king of 
France to the aaristance of hia vaaaal, 
and by the subaequent aurrender of 
Argenaey and Hnlme, with fifteen 
hundred knighta, their eaqoirea and 
followera, William had again re- 
course to hia uaual expedient of 
bribery ; and the manner in which 
he niaed the money deaervea the 
praiae of ingenuity. He demanded 
reinforcementa from England, and 
twenty thousand men were assem- 
bled ; but when they had been drawn 
up to embark, each soldier was or- 
dered to pay ten shillings for the 
king's use, and to march back to his 
own home.* With the money thus 
acquired William purchased the re- 
treat of the French king, and de- 
apising the unassisted efforts of his 
brother, returned, after an inglorious 
campaign, to his English dominiona.' 
But that which the king had so 
long endeavoured to obtain by force, 
was at last spontaneously surrendered 
by the chivalrous spirit of Robert. 
It was now four centurea and a half 
since Faleatine fell under the yoke 
of the Moalem. When Jerusalem 
opened its gates in 686 to the khalif 
Omar, that conqueror granted to the 
inhabitants their lands and property 
and churches, with the free ezeroiae 
of their religion, and also took under 
his protection the foreign Christians 
who might come to visit, according to 
custom, the holy places. This capitu- 
lation, 80 favourable to both natives 
and pilgrims, was fiiithfally observed 
for some hundred years by the auo- 
oessora of Omar in the khalifat at 
Bagdad. It was broken in 086 by 
the successftil irruption of a horde 
of Turks, who obtained possession of 
Jerusalem. Hakim, tiie third of the 
Fatimite khalifb, recovered the city ; 
but it was won again by the Turks in 

1 This Bom wm whftt each b^d rfloaiTed 
Arom hit lord, or wm sapposed to carry 
with him, for hit support durinff the cam- 
paifH. PMuniam, qus» ipais ad tiotum data 



1076, and waa incorporated l^ them 
in the new kingdom of Ronm, eata- 
bliahed by Soliman in Aaia Hhior. 
Theae barbariana from the wilda of 
Siberia eared little for the capitula- 
tion formerly granted by Omar. The 
pilgrims, when any ventured among 
them, were aul^jected to tolls, extor- 
tions, and inaults; the native Chria- 
tians were treated as slaves, their 
churches polluted, their prieata im- 
prisoned, or maasacred. In 1094, 
Feter the Hermit, from the diooeae 
of Amiena, had the courage to viait 
the holy plaoea. Hia soul waa wrung 
with anguiah at the horrora and 
oppression which he witnessed. Bat 
how was he, an unknown pilgrim, to 
devise a remedy for the evil ? Hope* 
less and romantic aa the attempt 
might appear, the enthusiaat under- 
took to effect it. Betuming to Eu- 
rope, he delivered to Pope Urban II. 
a letter from the patriarch Simeon, 
and communicated to him a plan for 
a general aaaooiation of the Latin 
Christians. From Rome he traversed 
Italy, France, and part of Germany, 
everywhere describing to the crowda 
that surrounded him, the misery of 
their brethren in the East^ and the 
cruelties of the Turks, their hatred 
ofOhriatianity, and their determini^ 
tion to sweep it from the face of the 
earth. Urbui soon afterwards re- 
ceived an embaasy from Conatanti- 
nople, sent by Alexius Gomnenua, 
soliciting in the most eameat terma 
the aid of the western nations, to 
preserve what atiU remained of the 
Greek emphre, the last and feeble bar- 
rier between them and the common 
enemy. UrbaninthecounoUof Cler- 
mont— the hermit was atanding at 
the side of the papal throne— oalled on 
all preaent to lay aaide the diaaensions 
which prevailed among them, and to 

fiierat, unicuique deoem sotidos, abstulit.— 
Alar. BeT. 141. 

> Chron. Sax. 108, MO, Ml. 
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unite in one general attempt to drive 
back the Turkish hordes, and to 
rescue firom pollution the Sepulchre 
of Christ. " It is the wUl of God/' 
iTas the universal cry of the hearers. 
Clerks and laymen crowded to take 
the cross ; these on their return to 
their homes diffused the same fervour 
among their countrymen ; and thou- 
sands hastened from every comer of 
Europe to shed their blood in so 
sacred a cause. The adventurous 
mind of Eobert hurnt to share in 
this enterprise ; but to appear among 
the confederate princes with the 
splendour due to his birth and station, 
required an expense to which his 
poverty was nnequal. As his only 
resource, he applied to the avarice of 
his brother; and in consideration of 
the sum of ten thousand marks, 
offered him the government of his 
dominions during the five following 
years. The proposal was instantly 
accepted. William summoned a great 
council, and, alleging his poverty, 
appealed to the generosity of his 
faithful barons; they, on their re- 
turn home, required in the same 
manner the aid of their tenants; and 
the whole amount, wrung in reality 
firom the lower orders in the state, 
was paid into the exchequer, and 
transmitted to Normandy. Bobert 
departed with a joyful heart in quest 
of dangers and glory; Willmm sailed 
to the continent, and demanded im- 
mediate possession of Normandy and 
of Le Maine.* 

By the Normans he was received 
without opposition; the Man^eaux 
unanimously rejected his authority in 
favour of Helie de la H^ha Helie 
was the nephew of Herbert, the last 
earl, by the youngest of his three 
sisters. The eldest had been married 
to Azo, marquis of Liguria ; and the 
second was betrothed to Eobert, the 



1 Chron. Sax. 204. Order. 718, 764. Al. 
BoT. 142. Malm, 70. 



son of the Conqueror. Though she 
died before the marriage could be 
celebrated, Bobert claimed the succes- 
sion, conquered Le Maine with the 
aid of his father, and did homage for 
the earldom to Fulk of Ai^ou, the 
superior lord. The Mangeaux rebelled ; 
the son of the eldest sister sold his 
claim to Helie for ten thousand shil- 
lings ; and the young adventurer by 
his own prowess and the favour of the 
natives obtained possession of the 
earldom. Though he had taken the 
cross, the claims and menaces of 
William detained him at home ; but 
one day, having incautiously entered 
a wood with no more than seven 
knights, he was made prisoner by 
Bobert Talavace ; and the king imme- 
diately marched at the head of fifty 
thoufflnd horsemen into his territories. 
Fulk had already arrived to protect 
his vassal; a few skirmishes were 
succeeded by a negotiation ; and Helie 
obtained his liberty by the surrender 
of Mans. Being thus dispossessed of 
his dominions, he offered his services 
to William ; but at the instigation of 
Bobert, earl of Mellent, they were 
indignantly refused. " If you wiU not 
have me for a friend,*' exclaimed Helie, 
'*you shfll learn to fear me as an 
enemy." "Go," replied the king, 
"anddothyworst."^ 

The next summer William was 
hunting in the New Forest in Hamp- 
shire, when a messenger arrived to 
inform him, that Helie had defeated 
the Normans and surprised the dtf of 
Mdns; that the inhabitants had again 
acknowledged him for their earl ; and 
that the garrison, shut up in the castle, 
would soon be reduced to extremity. 
The impatience of the king could 
hardly wait for the conclusion of the 
tale, when, crying out to his attend- 
a " Let those that love me, follow," 
he rode precipitately to the sea-shore, 

« Orderic, 769, 771—773. 
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and «iD]Miked in the fint venel which 
he Sound. The master remonstrated 
that the weather was stormy, and the 
passage dangerous " Hold thy peace," 
said William, ''lun^i are never 
drowned." He landed the next day 
at Barfleur, assembled his troops^ and 
advanoed with such rapidity, that 
Helie oould scarcely find time to sare 
himself by flight The Idng ravaged 
tiie lands of hisenenues, and returned 
to England.* 

IL Of the hostilities between Eng- 
land and Scotland the blame must rest 
with the king of Soots, who lost his 
lifo in the contest. William was in 
Normandy prosecuting his designs 
against Eobert, when Malcolm sud* 
denly crossed the frontiers, and grati- 
fied the rapacity of his followers with 
the spoil of the northern oountiea 
After the reconciliation of the two 
brothers^ the king of England under- 
took to revenge the insult. As he 
marched through Durham,he restored 
the iHshop of that see. His fleet was 
di^>er8ed in a storm ; but his cavalry 
traversed the Lothiansy and penetrated 
as far as the great river, which the 
Scots called '* the water."^ The hos- 
tile armies were ranged on the oppo- 
site shores; and the two kings had 
mutually defied each other, when a 
I>eace was concluded through the 
mediation of Bobert of Noniiandy 
on the one side, and of Edgar the 
Stheling on the other. Malcolm sub- 
mitted to do homage to the English 
menarob, and to render him the ser- 



^ Orderio, 774. Chion. Sftz. 207. Malm. 
70. This writer tells us that Helie was agaia 
taken, and being addressed by the kin^ in 
these words : '* I h»Te yon at last, Sir ;" 
replied, "Yes, chaooe has been in your 
favour ; bat were I at liberty, I know what 
I would do." « Go, then,'*^ said William, 
** and if :f on get the better, by the face of 
Lncoa (|his .usual oath), I will demand no 
return lor your freedom." This appears, to 
me no more than a second version of the 
conversation mentioned above. On the 
death of William, Halie recovered his earl- 
dom.— Orderio, 784. * Orderio, 701. 

* The mention of these twelve manors 



vices which he had rendered to 
William's father; and Wilham en- 
gaged to grant to the Soottidi king 
the twrive manors^ and the annual 
pension of twelve marks of gold, which 
he had enjoyed under the Conqueror.* 
Nor was the interest of the Etheling 
forgotten in the negotiation. He was 
permitted to return to England, and 
obtained a distinguished plaoe in the 
court of William. 

Two hundred years had dapsed 
since Carlisle was laid in ruins Yry the 
Northmen. When the Conqunor 
returned from his Scottish ezpeditkm, 
he found it in the poesesnon of one 
of his baronsf and admiring the situa- 
tion, (ordered it to be fortified. Wil- 
liam adopted the policy of his father. 
He visited the spot, expelled Dolphin, 
the lord of the district, peopled the 
city with a c(dony of Englishmen from 
the southern counties, and built a 
castle for their protection.^ It is pos- 
sible that, as Cumberland was, for- 
merly held by the heir of the Scottish 
crown, Malcolm might consider the 
settlement of an English colony at 
Carlisle as an invasion of lus rifi^ts; 
it is certain that a new quarrel was 
created between the two nations, of 
which we know not the origin nor the 
particulars. The Scottish king was 
invited or summoned to attend Wil- 
liam's oourt at Gloucester; and at his 
anrival found hims^ excluded from 
the royal presence, unless he would 
consent to plead his cause, and submit 
to the judgment of the Engli^ barons. 

will briatf to the reader's reooUeetioa the 
twelve vllle, which Edear had given to 
Kenneth, that he might have habitations of 
his own when he was on his iotumey to 
attend the English court. Bee uie reiam of 
Edgar, p. 1$!^ Some question has oeen i 
raised as to the plaoe where the kings met, .\ \ 
beeanse the Ohronicle Mfn, that Malcolm ^^. 
"came out of Scotland into Lothian in ^ 
England."— Chron. p. 197. Perhaps the ^ 
difficnlty will disappear, when we rMottect ^ 
that by the writers of this age the name of ^ 
Scotland was confined to the territory lying 
north of the Forth. 
« West. 227. Chron. Sax. 196. . 
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Miloolni indigauktly r^jeoted the pro- 
posaL The kings of Sootkad, he said, 
had never been aocustomed " to do 
lig^t" to the kings of England but on 
the borders of the imo realms* and 
aooording to the joint deoiidon of the 
hoanms of both countries.^ He retired 
in anger, assembled his retainers, and 
burst with a niunerous foroe into 
Northumberland, where he perished, 
a viotim to the wiles of his enemy, 
perhaps to tibe treaohery of his own 
eubjeots. The Scottish army was sur- 
prised by Itobert Mowbray. Maloolm 
fell by tlie sword of Morri, Mowbray's 
stoward; his eldest son Edward shared 
the fato of his father; and of the 
fugitives who escaped the pursoit of 
their foes, the greater number were 
lost in the waters of the AJne and the 
Tweed. The bodies of the king and 
his eon were found by peasants, and 
brought by them tor burial to the 
abbey of Tinmouth. The mournful 
intdligence hastened the death of his 
oonsort. Queen Margaret, who sur- 
vived W husband only four days.' 

The children of Malcolm, too young 
to assert their rights, sought the pro- 
tection of their unde the et^ding 
Edgar in England; and the Seottifib 
sceptre was seised by l^e ambition of 
Donald Bane, the brother of the de- 
oeased monarch. He found a com- 
petitor in Duncan, a son, perhaps 
illegitimate, of Malcolm, who had long 
resided as an hostage in the English 
court The nephew, with the aid of 



1 Sectitndinem faeere.-^Alnr. BeT. 139. 
6im. Dun. 218. Ilor. 646. This ezpresuon 
has been explained, to dp homage. It 
means, to answer for any alle^d fhuore in 
the performaaoe of feadu semoes. 

s Chron. Sax. 197— 199. Sim. 216. Or- 
derio, 701. The Scottish historians pretend 
that Malcolm wbs killed at the siege of 
Alnwick by the perfidy of the goTemor, 
who, pretending to Offer him the keys of 
the place at the end of a spear, pushed the 
spear into his brain . It may be granted th«t 
there was somethiog of fraod or treachery 
in the transaction from the expressions of 
Orderic (701), and of the Chronude (bes- 
wj^kene, 199) bat the Scottish accotmt 



William, to whom he swore fealty, 
proved too strong for the unde ; and 
Donald secreted himself in the High- 
lands, till the murder of Duncan by 
Malpeit^ earl of Meams, replaced in 
his hands the reins of government. 
He held them only three years. The 
Etheling by order of the English king 
conducted an army into Scotland, 
seated his nephew Edgar on the throne, 
as feudatory to William, and restored 
the children of his sister Margaret to 
their former honours. Donald, who 
had bectn taken in his flight, and com- 
mitted to prison, died of grief.^ 

III. Ever since Harold had eifected 
the reduction of Wales^ the natives 
had adinowledged thonselves the 
vassals of the king of England; but 
their ancient hostility was not yet 
extinguished, and the iHroq^t of 
plunder, with the chance of impunity, 
led them repeatedly to ravage the 
neighbouring counties. To repress 
their inroads the Conqueror had 
ordered castles to be built on the 
borders^ which he intrusted to the 
care of officers, denominated mar- 
quesses, or lords of the marches.^ 
These marches were the constant 
theatre of predatory war&re and 
barbarian revenge. But in 1094 the 
natives of every district in Wales 
rose in arms; Uie Isle of Anglesey 
was reduced; and Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire, and Herefordshire, from one 
extremity to the other, were deso" 
lated witii fire and sword. The next 



seems inconsistent with tiie fsct, that the 
bodies of Malcohn and Edward were found 
on the ground by peatents, and buried by 
them at Tynemouth, a considerable dis* 
taace from Alnwick. 

3 Chron. Sax. 199, 201* 206. Malm. 89. 
Sim. 219., Flor. 646. The contemporary 
chroniclers represent Duncan as sohciting 
and obtaining from William a grant o£ the 
kingdom of Scotland. Ut ei regnum sui 
patris ooncederet, petiit et impetrarit; il- 
uque fldelitatem kinmt.— Sim. Dnn. 219. 
Flor. 646. See also Ethelred, 343. Edgar 
was "Idng holding of King William. — 
Chron. Sax. 206. 

* Orderic, 670. 
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year the insurgents surprised the 
castle of Montgomeiy, and massacred 
the inhabitants. The resentment of 
William urged him to retaliate; and, 
in imitation of Harold, he undertook 
to traverse the whole principality at 
the head of an army. But the heavy 
cavalry of the Normans was ill adapted 
to the invasion of a rugged and moun- 
tainous country. The Welsh had the 
wisdom not to oppose his progress; 

. but they hovered on his flanks, drove 
forward his rear, and cut off his de- 
tachments ; and when the king, after 
a slow and tedious march of five weeks, 
had reached the mountains of Snow- 
dun, he found to his mortification 
that the loss of the conquerors ex- 
ceeded that of the vanquished. The 
next year the lords of the marches 
prosecuted the war by ravaging the 
landtfin the neighbourhood; and the 
following summer the king resumed 
his operations, but with similar results. 
The loss of men, of horses, and of bag- 
gage, convinced him of the inutility 
of the enterprise. He retired out of 
Wales in despair, adopted the policy 
of his father, and by drawing a chain 
of castles round the country, endea- 
voured to put a stop to the incursions 
of these restless and inaccessible 
enemies.* 

lY. The most powerful of the 
Anglo-Norman barons was Robert 
Mowbray, earl of NorthumberUnd. 
He had inherited from his uncle, the 
bishop of Coutanoes, no fewer than 

. two hundred and eighty Qumors : the 
first fiunilies in the nation were allied 
to him by blood or affinity; and his 
command in the north had placed at 
his disposal the services of a numerous 
and warlike population. By lus orders 
four Norwegian merchantmen of con- 
siderable value had been detained and 
plundered ; and when the king, at the 
petition of the owners^ summoned him 



68. 
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to answer for the offence, the royal 
mandate was repeatedly slighted and 
disobeyed. William undertook to 
chastise the insolence of his vassal; 
his rapidity disconcerted the friends 
of the earl ; the piindpal of the North- 
umbrian chieftains were surprised and 
made prisoners : and the strong castle 
of Tinmouth, after a siege of two 
months, was compelled to surrender. 
Still from the walls of Bamborongh 
Mowbray continued to defy the arms 
of his sovereign; nor did William 
undertake the hopeless task of re- 
ducing that impregnable fortress ; but^ 
in the vicinity erected another castle, 
which he appropriately denominated 
Malvoisin, or the bad neighbour. At 
length the earl was decoyed from his 
asylum. An insidious offer to betray 
into his hands the town of Newcastle 
induced him to quit Bamborough in 
the dead of the night vrith no more 
than thirty horsemen. The garrison 
of Malvoisin immediately followed; 
the gates of Newcastle were shut ; and 
the earl fled from his pursuers to the 
monastery of St Oswin. During five 
days he valiantly defended himself 
against the repeated assaults of a 
superior enemy ; on the sixth he was 
wounded in the leg, and made prisoner. 
The captive, by &e royal order, was 
conducted to Bamborough, and his 
countess Matilda was invited to a 
parley. From the walls she beheld 
her lord in bonds with the executioner 
by his side, prepared to put out his 
eyes, if she reAised to surrender the 
fortress. Her affection (they had been 
married only three months) subdued 
her repugnance; the gates were 
thrown open; and Morell, the gover- 
nor, to ingratiate himself with the 
conqueror, revealed the particulars of 
an extensive and dangerous conspiraoy 
to place on the throne Stephen of 
Albemarle, brother to Judith, of 
in&mous memory. Hugh, earl of 
Shrewsbury, purchased his pardon for 
three thousand pounds ; Walter 4® 
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Lacy eacaped to the continent ; Odo, 
earl of Holdemess, forfeited his estates 
and was imprisoned; Mowbray him- 
self was condemned to perpetual con- 
finement, and lived nearly thirty years 
in the oastle of Windsor. William, 
count of Eu, a near relation of the 
king, fought his •accuser, was van- 
quished, and lost his eyes. The fate 
of William o(AlderiCk the king's god- 
father, excited more commiseration. 
He was sentenced to be hanged; but 
the integrity of his life, and his asse- 
verations at the gallows, convinced 
the public that he was innocent' 

y. At the death of the Conqueror 
the royal treasury of Winchester 
contained sixty thousand pounds of 
silver, besides gold and precious 
stones ;^ and, if to this sum we add 
the annual revenue of the crown, we 
may safely pronounce William to have 
been at his accession a most opulent 
monarch. But no accumulation of 
wealth, however large, no supply, how- 
ever abundant, could equal the waste 
of his prodigality. He spumed at 
restraint ; and in his dress and table, 
in his pleasures and presents, left; far 
behind him the most extravagant of 
his contemporaries.^ Immense sums 
were lavished in purchasing or reward- 
ing the services of foreigners, who, 
whatever might be their country or 
their character, were assured of re- 
ceiving a gracious welcome from the 
king of England.** When his resources 
began to fail, the deficiency was sup- 
plied by extortion ; nor was there any 
expedient, however base or unjust, 
which he hesitated for a moment to 
adopt, if it served to replenish his 
coffers. The authority which Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc derived from his age 
and station contributed to check for a 
' ' ." ' ' ' I ■ 

^ Cbron. Sax. 202—204. Sim. 221. Or- 
derio, 708, 704. Alar. Bey. 141, 142. Bromp. 
992. The Count d'Eu oaMatiu et extesti- 
oolatua est. — Malm. 70. 

» Ingulf, 106. 

3 Malm. G9. He tells ns thai the king 
refiued a pair of hoae becMise they lu»d cost 



few years the royal extravagance ; but 
the death of that prelate in 1089 
removed every restraint ; and, in the 
place of an importunate monitor, the 
king substituted a rapacious and 
remorselessminister. Balf (afterwards 
sumamed the Flambard, or devouring 
torch) was a Norman clergyman of 
obscure birth, of ready wit, dissolute 
morals, and insatiable ambition. He 
had followed the court of the Con- 
queror, and first attracted notice in 
the capacity of a public informer. 
From the service of Maurice, bishop 
of London, he passed to that of Wil- 
liam, who soon discovered his merit, 
and gradually raised him to the highest 
situation in the kingdom, by appoint* 
ing him to the offices of royal chaplain, 
treasurer, and justiciary. The minister 
was sensible, that to retain the favour, 
it was necessary to flatter the vices of 
his master; and his ingenuity was 
successfully employed in devising new 
methods of raising money; The 
liberty of hunting was circumscribed 
by additional penalties; to multiply 
fines, new offences were created; 
capital punishments were commuted 
for pecuniary mulcts; and another 
survey of the kingdom was ordered, 
to raise the land-tax of those estates 
which had been underrated in the 
record of Domesday. By these arts 
Flambard earned the eulogium, which 
was pronounced on him by the king, 
that he was the only man who, to 
please a master, was willing to brave 
the vengeance of the rest of mankind.^ 
If, however, he eluded that ven- 
geance, his preservation was owing 
more to his good fortune than to the 
protection of William. One day, as 
he was walking by the side of the 
Thamesf, Gerold, a mariner who had 

only three shillings, and put on a worse 
pair, when his chamberlain assured him that 
thej had cost a mark. — Ibid. 

* He was, according to Suger, mirabilia 
militum mercator et solidator. — ^Yit. Lud. 
Orosai, 283. 

s Malm. 69, 168. Orderic, 678, 786. 
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formerly been in his lervioe, bat now 
pretended to be a meaaenger from the 
biehop of London, reqneeted him to 
step into a boat^ and Tislt that prelate, 
whom he represented as lying at the 
point of deadi in a villa on the opposite 
bank. Unsuspidous of danger, Flam- 
bard complied ; but^ when the boat 
had conveyed him a little way down 
the river, he was foroiUy put on board 
a ship, and carried out to aea. Fortu- 
nately a storm arose; the men who 
had engaged to murder him quar- 
relled; (Ceroid was induced by promises 
and entreaties to put him on shore ; 
and on the third day, to the terror and 
amaaement of his enemies, he ap- 
peared in his usual place at court 
As a compensation he obtained the 
bishopric of Buiham; but the kin^ 
was not in the habit of conferring 
benefits without a return ; and the 
fiivourite^ to prove his gratitude, made 
him a present of one thousand 
ix>unds.* 

In the payment of this sum Flam- 
bard had been caught in his own 
toils ; though, if gratuitous promotion 
could be hoped for, under a prince 
like William, he might have expected 
it, who to his other claims of remu- 
neration, added the merit of having 
discovered a new and productive 
source of revenue in the custody and 
sale of the vacant abbeys and bishop- 
rics. Before the Conquest, on the 
demise of an abbot or prelate, the 
care of the temporalities devolved on 
the diocesan or the archbishop ; under 
the Conqueror it was intrusted to a 
clergyman appointed by the king, and 
compelled to render an exact account 
of his administration to the next 
incumbent.' Flambard pronounced 
both these customs an infringement 
of the rights of the crown. He con- 
tended that the prelacies were fiefe 

^ Ang. Sm. i. 706. Enyghton, 2369. 
Simeon, 224. 

* Orderio, 616, 679. Pet. Bl«8. contin. 
111. Alur. Ber. 146. 



held of the king, the revenues of 
which, on the death of the actual 
tenant, ought to revere to the sove- 
reign, till he, of his apecial grace, 
bestowed them on a new abbot or 
bishop. Acting on these principles* 
he took every vacant prelacy under 
his own care. Inferior ofllcers were 
appointed to administer the tempo- 
ralities for tile benefit ^ the crown ; 
by these the lands and profits wore 
fiumed out to speculators by publie 
auction ; and the existing tenant, 
sensible that he might at any moment 
be ejected at the suit of a higher bidder, 
lost no lame in converting his bargain 
into a source of the greatest possible 
advantage. The reader may eaaily 
conceive the extortions and dilapida- 
tions which were the invariable c ons e- 
quences of so iniquitous a system. 
The monks and the clergy brionging 
to the<^urcfa were often compelled to 
seek a precarious subsistence from the 
charity of strangers : and the nten of 
the prelate, those who held their lands 
of the d^urcb, were generally reduced 
to the lowest degree of penury. Nor 
did the mischief end here. Weal^ 
so easily acquired was not easily sur- 
rendered: William kept the vacant 
bishoprics and abbeys for several years 
in his own possession : and, if he con- 
sented at last to name a successor, it 
was previously understood that the 
new prelate should pay a sum into the 
£x(^equer, proportionate to the vahie 
of the benefice.* 

During Lent, in the fourth year 
after the demise of Lanfranc, the 
king was taken dangerously ill; and 
he, who in health had set at defiance 
the laws of God and man, began to 
tremble at the probable approach of 
death. The celebrated Anselm, a na- 
tive of Aoust in Piedmont, and abbot 
of Bee in Normandy, had at this 

s Orderic, 763, 774. The kiii|^ at kb 
death had in hit hands one arehmshoprio, 
four bishopricfl, and eleven abb^t, all of 
which had oeen let out to fann.—Blea. 111. 
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period accidentally arrived in England 
at the request of Hugh, earl of Ches- 
ter. His repatation induced William 
to send for him to Gloucester ; and by 
his adyioe the sick monarch engaged 
to amend his conduct, restored 
to different churches the estates of 
which he had unjustly depriired 
them, forgave by proclamation all of- 
fences committed against the crown, 
and promised to his people, in the 
event of hit reoovery, an upright ad- 
ministration of justice. l>uring his 
healtii he had frequently been solicited 
to nominate a successor to Lanfranc ; 
and had as frequently replied that he 
would never ]»rt with the tempo- 
ralities of Canterbury till Ids death. 
The bishops seised the present mo- 
ment to renew their importunities; 
and William, in. the fervour of his re- 
pentance, exclaimed that he gave that 
office to Ansefan. The pious mon]( at 
this unexpected declaration was fiUed 
with alarm and sadness; the vexations 
and inquietudes to which he was 
likely to be exposed rushed on his 
mind, and he felt himself unequal to a 
perpetual contest with a prince of in- 
satiable avarice, impetuous passions, 
and without principles of morality or 
respect for religion. But it was in 
vain that he repeatedly refused to ac- 
quiesce in the royal •choice. He was 
dragged to the bed of the king; a 
crosier was brought into the room; 
this emblem of the archiepisoopal dig- 
nity was forced into his hand ; and the 
Ttf Deum was sung in thanksgiving 
for the event. Anselm stiU protested 
against the violence of his election, 
and declared that it was of no avail, 
since he was the subject not of the 
king of England, but of the duke of 
Normandy. But the consent of 
Bobert was easiQr obtained; the arch- 



^ Sadmer, 16—19. 

* Malm. 69. Orderio, 682, 763. Lnzarue 
Bcelus taoendam ex«rcebat, non occalte. 
Bed ex impndentia coram sole. — Hunt. 216 ; 
Paris, 46. Anaelm adds: nefaadiBBimam 



bishop of Booen ordered him toobey ; 
and Uie reluctant abbots after a long 
and violent struggle^ submitted to tbiB 
advice of his friends and the oommanda 
of his superiors.' 

What Ansehn had f<MPetold was 
soon realised. William recovered, be- 
came a^uuned of his weakness, revoked 
the pardons which he hand granted, 
and relapaed into his usiuil rapacity 
and despotism. Nor were lus morals 
less reprehensible than his system of 
govermnent His court had become 
a constant scene of debauchery. In 
order that he might indulge his pas- 
sions with less restraint, he x]pfbsed to 
marry; the young nobility courted 
the favour of their sovereign by imi« 
tating his example ; and in the society 
of i^tterers and prostitutes the decen- 
cies of life and the prohibitions of re- 
ligion were equally exposed to outrage 
and derision.* Such conduct added 
force to the objections of Anselm, 
who, though he was'already invested 
with the temporalities of the arch- 
bishopric, allowed seven months to 
elapse before he could be induced to 
do homage to the king, and receive 
the arcfaiepiscopal consecration. He 
had previously required that all the 
lands of his see should be restored, and 
that William should follow his advice 
in matters regarding the welfare of 
his soul. To these requests an evasive 
answer was returned : " That the just 
expectations of the archbishop should 
not be disappointed." ' 

From the subsequent treatment of 
Anselm a plan appears to have been 
already arranged for subduing the 
independent spirit of the new arch- 
bishop. On the very day on which 
he entered Canterbury, and as he was 
going in procession to his cathedral, 
Flambard arrested him in the street, 

Sodoms Bcelot noviter in hao terra divnl- 
gatum, jam plarimum jj^aUulavit, maltosque 
sua imtpamtate ftodavit.— Bad. 24. From 
this passage I should infer that it was intro- 
duced by the Iformana. * Bad. 19, 20, 23. 
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and summoned him to answer in fhe 
king's court for some imputed breach 
oftherosnkl prerogative.* His tenants, 
during several months, were compel- 
led to pay their rents into the £x- 
(^lequer ; and those to whom William 
had alienated the arohiepisoopal ma- 
noTB were encouraged to retain them 
under the authority of the crown.' 
Though Anselm found himself re- 
duced to such poverty, that the ex- 
penses of his household were defirayed 
by Uie abbot of St AlbanV ^^ was 
given to understand that the king 
expected a present in return for his 
promotion. With great difficulty he 
raised the sum of five hundred 
pounds ; but it was scornfully refused 
as unworthy the royal acceptance. 
**I)o not, my lord," said the primate, 
"spurn my offer. Though the first, 
it will not be the last present of your 
archbishop. Use me like a freeman, 
and I devote myself, with all that I 
have, to your service ; but if you treat 
me as a slave, you will have neither 
me nor mine."— "Go" repUed the 
king in a rage, " I want neither thee 
nor thine." Anselm departed; and to 
prove that he was not actuated by a 
spirit of parsimony, distributed the 
whole sum to the poor.^ 

He was now, in the phraseology of 
the court, out of the king's favour; 
but it was privately intimated to him, 
that on the offer of one thousand 
pounds all former causes of offence 
would be forgotten. Anselm, superior 
to the temptations of hope and fear, 
neglected the suggestion. The bishops 



1 Bad. 90. By similar threats and pro- 
seontions he extort«d from Bloet, bishop of 
lincoln, no less than 5,000 pounds of silver. — 
Bromp. 988. 

* Bromp. ibid. Bad. 20. Bp. Ansef. 
iii. 24. 

« Paris, Tit. Abbat. 1004. 

* Bad. 21, 22. It was, according to 
Ansehn himself, in his letter to the arch- 
bishop of Lyons, pecania non parva. He 
probably borrowed it : for the lands of his 
church were in such a state that three years 
elapsed before he was able to maintain the 



had assembled at Hastings, to take 
their leave of the king previously to 
his departure for Normandy ; and the 
primate earnestly requested them to 
reconcile him with his sovereign. 
William dictated the terms ; that he 
should pay five hundred pounds im- 
mediately, and engage to pay five 
hundred more within a certain term. 
Anselm replied that he was without 
money himself, and that his vassals, 
impoverished by the royal exactions, 
were unable to supply him with the 
sum required. ''Then," exclaimed 
the king, "as I hated him yesterday* 
so I hate him more to-day, and will 
hate him still more bitterly the longer 
I live. He shall never be acknow- 
ledged by me for archbishop. Let 
him go. He need not wait here to 
give me his blessing when I sail X 
will not receive it." * 

There were at the time two com- 
petitors for the papacy, the antipope 
Clement^ and Urban II., the legiti- 
mate successor of Gregory VII. Thi» 
was a favourable opportunity for 
William, who, affecting to hesitate 
between the two, refused to acknow- 
ledge either, that he might enjoy with 
less restraint the revenues of the 
vacant prelacies.^ But Anselm, in 
common with the Norman clergy, 
had admitted thq authority of Urban ; 
before he consented to his election, 
he notified the circumstance to the 
king; and he now solicited permissioa 
to receive from the pontiff the pallium, 
the distinguishing badge of the archi- 
episcopal dignity. At the very mea« 

usual arohiepisoopal establishmmt.— Sad. 
108. ft Bad. 23—26. 

^ It was not that the English Church 
rejected the papal anpremacy, bat that the 
bishops had not been permitted to inqniie 
into the claims of the - competitors, and 
therefore suspended fhetr obedience. Qoig 
eomm canonice, qnis seoos ftieritinstitataa, 
ab Anglis usque id temporis ijniorabator.— 
Bad. 32. Dubitabant propter ujam qua* nata 
est dlssensionem, et propter dubitationem 
ilium suscipere ouasi cerium differeba&t.— 
Bpis. Ansel, iii. 36. 
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tion of Urbao, William bunt into a 
paroxysm of rage. "Gould he be 
ignorant that to acknowledge any 
prelate for pope, before he had been 
acknowledged by the sovereign, was a 
breach of allegiAnoe ? This was the 
peculiar prerogative of the kings of 
[England; it distinguished them from 
other monarohs, none of whom pos- 
sessed it. To dispute this right was 
to tear the crown fh>m his head. 
Anselm should answer for his pre- 
sumption before his i)eers."* The 
enemies of the archbishop now pre- 
dicted that he would either be com- 
pelled to resign the mitre, or to 
disgrace himself by abjuring the au- 
thority of the pontiff. The court was 
held at Bockine^aQL Every artifice 
was emplSy^dnKTshaxe the resolution 
of Anselm; he was assailed with 
threats and promises ; he was accused 
of ingratitude ; he was reviled with 
the appellation of traitor. The last 
charge called him from hie seat. ** If 
any man," he exclaimed, ''pretend 
that I violate the faith which I have 
sworn to the king, because I will not 
reject the authority of the bishop of 
Bome, let him come forward, and he 
will find me prepared in the name of 
God to answer him as I ought"' 
The challenge was not accepted ; but 
the king, turning to the bishops, 
ordered them to depose him* They 
answered that it was not in their 
power. He commanded them to ab- 
jure his authority, and they complied. 
He then called on the lay barons to 
imitate the example of the prelates; 
but they, to his utter discomfiture, 
refused. Disconcerted and enraged, 
he put off the decision of the question 
for two months; and calling the 
bishops around him, successively in- 

1 Bad. 25, 26. Of this prerogatiYe, though 
it had sprung up under his father, Iflam- 
bard said, that it was pnscipnum in omni 
dominatione sua, et quo eum eunelia regibu$ 
praestare certum erat. — Id. 29. 

' Id. 28, 29. Anselm has been blamed for 
having giren to the pope during the debate. 



terrogated each in what sense he had 
abjured the authority of Anselm? 
Some replied unconditionally; and 
these he called his friends, and 
ordered to sit down. Others said that 
they had abjured it only inasmuch as 
the primate acknowledged a pope, who 
had not yet been acknowledged by 
the EngUsh church. These were 
commanded to quit the hall, ?dth the 
assurance that they had forfeited the 
royal fiivour. To repurchase it, each 
was compelled to make the king a 
valuable present.^ 

If I have entered into these details, 
it was that the reader might the more 
easily appreciate the character of 
William, and notice the proceedings 
in these arbitrary courts of justice. 
There was something ludicrous in the 
result of the contest. The king sent 
clandestinely a messenger to Eome, 
acknowledged without solicitation the 
authority of Urban, privately pro- 
cured from him the pallium, and 
after several fruitless attempts to sell 
it, at last allowed it to be given to the 
archbishop. But, though Anselm was 
in this instance successful, he had still 
reason to regret the tranquillity of his 
cell The hatred which rankled in 
the breast of the king was often visible 
in bis conduct; and he suffered no 
opportunity to escape of thwarting the 
endeavours, and wounding the feel- 
ings of the primate. In defiance of his 
remonstrances, William retained pos- 
session of the vacant benefices ; pre- 
vented the convocation of synods; 
reflised to restore the manors belong- 
ing to the see of Canterbury; and after 
an expedition into Wales, cited the 
archbishop before him, for having sent 
his retainers without a competent sup- 
ply of arms and provisions. The charge 

the titles of bishop of bishops, prince of all 
men, and angel ofthe great oonnoil. Who- 
ever wiU peruse the original, will be con- 
Tinoed tiiat the ch^ge has been made by 
mistake. It is to Cuist, not to the pope» 
that the archbishop applied these expres- 
sions.— See Eadmer, p. 27. ' Id. SO, 31 • 
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11 nid to bftv» been IUm.* Bat An* 
8elm, exhausted by fproandlew invYo- 
cationfl, instead of pleadisg his cause^ 
solicited peraussion to retire to Rome.' 
An answer mw returned thai he might 
Qse his own discretion ; but that if he 
left the realm, the king would iinme* 
diately take possession of his rerenues. 
The primate entering the chamber, 
said : " Sir, I am going ; but as this is 
probably the last time that we shall 
meet, I come as your father and arch- 
bishop to offer you my blessing." 
The king bowed his haul; Anselm 
made over him the sign of the cross, 
and instantly retired. At Dover the 
royal officers treated him with studied 
indignity ; in France and Italy he was 
received with every demonstration of 
respect* 

After the d^[>artnre of Anselm, 
William persevered in the same ra- 
pacious and voluptuous career, tiU he 
was suddenly arrested by death in 
the New Eorest^ where his brother 
Richard had formerly perished. For 
some time predictions of his approach- 
ing fate had been circulated among 
the people, and were readily believed 
by those whose piety he had shocked 
1^ his debaucheries^ or whose hatred 
he had provoked by his tyranny.^ 
Nor was he without apprehension 
himself. On the first of August 
he passed a restless night; and his 
imagination was so disturbed by 
dreams, that he sent lor his ser- 



1 Ffllto a maligni* dieebstor. Eadmer in 
Tit. AbmI. 883. 

* The Conqueror had repaired that no 
bishop shoula Tisit Kome withoat his per- 
mission : a regulation whieh excited the 
loud oom^nt of Gregory VII. ITemo 
omniom regum etiam paganorum contra 
sedem apostoticam hoc prassnmpsit atten- 
tare.— Bpist. Greg. VII. 1. 

* Bad. 83—84^ 86--41. The archbishop in 
hia letter to the pope thus sums up hia 
reasons for leasing the kingdom ; ** The 
king would not restore to n^ church those 
lands belonging to it, which he had given 
away after the death of Laafirane : he even 
eontianed to give more away notwithstand- 
iag my opposition: ha required of me 



vants to mtoh near his be|: Be^ 
fore sunrise Pitz-Hamon entered tiie 
dumber, and related to hun tiie 
vision of a foreign moak, which wma 
interpreted to presage some calamitgr 
to the king: '*The man," he ok- 
ckimedywith a foreed smile, "dreaoiA 
like a monk. Qive him a bandred 
shillings." He vrei^ however, unable 
to conceal the IminreaBion which theae 
portents had made on his mind; and, 
at the request of his friends, aban- 
doned his design of hunting, and 
devoted the morning to busaiMML 
At dinner he ate and drank move 
copiously than usual ; his spirits re* 
vived; and shortly alfcenrarda he 
rode out into the forest ThMe 
most of his attendants suecessively 
left him, separating in pursuit of 
game ; and about sunset he was dis-> 
covered 1^ some oonntrymen lying 
on the ground, and weltering in 
blood. An arrow, the shaft of which 
was broken, had entered his breast. 
The body was conveyed in a oart to 
Winchester, where it was hastily 
buried the next morning.* Out of 
respect to his rank, a grave was ai* 
lotted him in the cathedral; but it 
was deemed indecent to honour with 
religious rites the obsequies of a 
prince, iHiose life had been so im* 
pious, and whose death was too 
sudden to enooarage a ht^ that he 
found time to repent.' 
By whose hand the king fell, and 

grievoni services, which had nerer been 
required of mr jwedeoessora : he annuUad 
the law of Ood, and the canoDical and apoa- 
tolical decisions, hy customs of his own 
creation. In such eonduet I etvaid noC 
aequieace without the lata of m j own soul ; 
to plead against him in his own court 
was in Tain ; for no one dared to assist or 
adnse me. This, then, ia my oUeet ia 
coming to jou : to beg that jon would free 
me from the bondage of the episcopal d^- 
nity, and allow me to serre dod again ia 
the tranquillity of my cell ; and that in th* 
next placeyou would provide for the churohas 
of the English aocoroing to your wisdom aad 
the authority of your station.— Sadm. 48. 

* Ord. 781. • Kalm. 71. • Ord. TBS. 
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whether by accident or design, are 
questions which cannot he satisfac- 
toril/ answered. The report, which 
obtained credit at the time, was, that 
AVilliam, following a wounded deer 
with his eji^ held his hand near his 
face to intercept the rays of the sun, 
and that at the same moment an 
arrow from the bow of Walter Tyrrel, 
a French knight, glancing from a 
tree, struck him in the breast. It 
was added, that t^e unintentional 
homicide, spurring his horse to the 
shore, immediately crossed to the 
continent; and a pilgrimage which 
he afterwards made to the Holy 
Taxkd was attributed to remorse, and 
oonstrued into a proof of his guUt. 
But Tyrrel always denied the charge; 
and after his return, when he had 
nothing to hope or fear, deposed upon 
oath in the presence of Suger, abbot 
of St. Denis, that he neyer saw the 
king on the day of his death, nor 
entered that part of the forest in 
which he felLi If William perished 
by treason (a supposition not very 
improbable), it was poUtic in the 
assaasin to fix the guilt on one who 
was no longer in the kingdom. This 
at least is certain, that no inquiry 
was made into the cause or the man- 
ner of his death; whence we may 
infer that his successor, if he were 
not convinced that it would not bear 
investigation, was too well pleased 
with an event which raised him 
to the throne, to trouble himself 
about the means 1^ which it was 
effected^ 

Of the violent character of Wil- 
liam, his rapacity, despotism, and 
debauchery, the reader will have 



1 Quera cum neo timeret neo speraret, 
jurejurando aeepius audmmos qaasi sacro- 
'Banctam asserere, qnod ea die neo in earn 
partem sylvc, in qua rex venebatnr, ve- 
nerit, neo eum in eyha omitino Tiderit. — 
Sugar, Vit. Lud. Groa. p. 283. Tyrrel \rM 
an inhabitant of Pontoise, — Ord. 78. 



formed a sufficient notion from the 
preceding pages.' In person he was 
short and corpulent, with flaxen hair, 
and a ruddy complexion ; from which 
last circumstance he derived the 
name of Bufus, or the red. In ordi- 
nary oonversation his utterance was 
slow and embarrassed; in the hurry 
of iMussion precipitate and unintel- 
ligible. He assumed in public a 
haughty port, rolling his eyes with 
fierceness on the spectators, and 
endeavouring by the tone of his 
voice and the tenor of his answers 
to intimidate those who addressed 
him. But in private he descended 
to an equality with his companions, 
amusing them with his wit, which 
was chiefly pointed against himself, 
and seeking to leesen the odium of 
his excesses, by making them the 
subjects of laughter. 

He built at the expense of the 
neighbouring counties a wall round 
the Tower, a bridge over the ThameSk 
and the great hall at Westminster. 
The latter was finished the year 
before his death; and when he first 
visited it after his return fh>m Nor- 
mandy, he replied to his flatterers, 
that there was nothing in its dimen- 
sions to excite their wonder ; it was 
only the vestibule to the palace which 
he intended to raise. But in this 
respect he seems to have followed, 
not to have created, the taste of the 
age. During his reign structures of 
unusual magnificence arose in every 
jyeirt of the kingdom ; and the jaaost 
opulent proprietors sought to dis* 
tinguish themselves by the Cftstles 
which they built, and the monasteries 
which they founded. 



' I will only add the charaofcer given of 
him by a celebrated foreign, but contempo- 
rary, writer. Laecivia) ot animi desideriis 
deditus, pauperum intolerabiiis oppressor, 
eocle^rum cradelia exactor, et irreve- 
rentiasimns retentor et dissipator.^Sager, 
ibid. 
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NOTE A, p. 253. 
On the Tapestry of Bayeux, 



This tapestry ifl a piece of canvas 
nineteen inches broad, and about two 
hundred and twenty-six feet long, 
worked with worsteds of several 
colours, and divided into seventy-two 
compartments, designed to represent 
in succession the conquest of England 
by the duke of Normandy. 

To make it even probable that this 
tapestry was, as is often affirmed, the 
work of the conqueror's queen, Ma- 
tilda, or a gift from her to the church 
of Bayeux, it is necessary to show 
that there existo some historical testi- 
mony, or, in the absence of such 
testimony, some ancient tradition, or, 
in the absence of both these, some- 
thing in the character of the tapestiy 
itself, which may serve to connect it 
with the name of that princess. 

Ist. That there is no historical 
testimony which bears in any way 
on this question, is admitted on all 

hands. , . ^ 

2nd. Neither is there any ancieva 

tradition. It may be at present the 

popufer belief at Bayeux ; but it is 

not an ancient tradition ; it cannot 

be traced further back than the year 

1780 when it is first mentioned by 

Lancelot and Montfeucon. We are 

acquainted with earlier writers who 

have described the city of Bayeux, its 

cathedral, and its curiosities ; but not 

one of them has ever noticed this 

gupposed tradition. It was probably 

the conjecture of some antiquary, 

■which was at first gratefully accepted, 



and has since been carefully preserved 
by the inhabitants. 

We have two ancient inventories 
of the valuable articles formerly 
belonging to the church of Bayeux, 
the one made in 1869, the other in 
1476. In both the tapestry is noticed ; 
in neither is any mention made of its 
origin, or of its donor. The latest of 
these inventories was made by two of 
the canons deputed by the chapter 
for that purpose, who not only enter 
every article separately, but notice 
also its cvrc(m8t<mce8, a word which is 
made to include the use to which it 
was applied, the name of the donor, 
and the tradition of the place with 
respect to it. Thus they tell us of a 
chasuble, which belonged to Bishop 
Odo ; of a helmet which belonged to 
Duke William; of two mantles 
adorned with jewels, which, according 
to tradition'— comme on dit — were worn 
by William and Matilda at their mar- 
riage ; of two hangings, the gift of 
the patriarch of Jenissiem, and of a 
very long and narrow piece of tapestry, 
with drawings and writings repre- 
senting the conquest of En^and. 
Une tente tres longue et etroite de 
telle k broderie de ymages et escrip- 
teaulx faisans representation dn con- 
quest d'Angleterre. This last was 
undoubtedly the tapestry in question. 
Now what are the circonsta/noet 1 T)o 
the deputies name the donor? Do 
they notice any tradition concerning 
it ? No. All that they teU us is 
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that it is yearly bung round the nave 
of the church on the festival of the 
relics (July 1), and during the octave. 
Most assuredly, if there had then 
existed at Bayeux any popular belief 
respecting the origin of the tapestry, 
they would have noticed it in the 
same manner as they noticed the <m 
dit respecthig the two mantles. Their 
silence then is a satisfactory proof 
that the tradition to which appeal is 
now made, had no existence in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. — See 
a memoir by De la Hue, in Archeeol. 
xvii. 107; and " Researches and Con- 
jectures on the Bayeux Tapestry," bv 
Bolton Gomey, Esq., a work to whicn 
I am indebted for the substance of 
this note. 

3rd. But is there not something in 
the tapestiy itself to induce a belief 
that it was the work or the gift of 
Matilda ? No : there is absolutely 
nothing. She is not named in the 
superscriptions ; she is not represented 
in the drawings. There are three 
figures of females, but not one of her. 
iSere were many compartments into 
which she might with propriety have 
been introduced ; but she seems to 
have been as much forgotten by the 
artist as if he had never heard of her 
existence. Nor does the costliness of 
the work bespeak a royal benefistctor. 
It is of the most homely materials, of 
ordinary canvas worked with worsteds 
of different tints, which serve only to 
depict the forms of the objects, and 
not to imitate their natural colours. 
There is in it no embroidery of gold, 
none of silver, none of silk, nothing 
worthy the rank or the munificence 
of the supposed donor. 

Hence, in the absence of all histori- 
cal evidence, of all ancient tradition, 
and •f any proof to be derived from 
the tapestry itself, it is difficult to 
conceive on what ground it is so con- 
fidently and pertinaciously attributed 
to the queen of the CSonqueror. 

The reader will have noticed the 
immense disproportion between the 
breadth of the tapestry (about 19 
inches) and its length (226 feet) ; a dis- 
proportion which shows that it was 



originally intended to decorate some 
building of considerable extent. What 
building was that ? Plainly the church 
of Bayeux ; for there we find it cen- 
turies ago, annually decorating, on 
certain festivals, the whole circuit of 
the nave, its measurement being then, 
as it still is, the same with that 
circuit. Whether it would have 
equally suited the nave of the church 
which existed in the time of Matilda, 
may be doubted, for that church was 
destroyed with the episcopal buildings 
in 1106, twenty-three years after her 
death ; and the new one -was not 
built till half a century later. But be 
that as it may, there cannot be a 
question that the tapestry was origi- 
nally meant as a decoration for the 
church of Bayeux ; and in the compo- 
sition of several of the compartments 
there is much to show that it was 
designed also to commemorate the 
share which the men of Bayeux bore 
in the conquest of England. Of all 
the noble and powerful chieftains 
who accompanied the Conqueror, two 
only, if so many as two — ^namely, his 
brother Robert of Moretain, and 
perhaps Eustace of Boulogne, are 
depicted in it, and pointed out by 
name, and that only once ; but the 
attention of the spectator is directed 
in the same manner to Odo, the 
bishop of Bayeux, in three separate 
compartments. Nor is that all. Three 
other individuals, Turold, Vital, and 
Wadard, are equally distinguished in 
compartments 11, 49. 62. Their 
names are given, as if they were of 
higher importance in the estimation 
of the donor or artist than the most 
illustrious barons and chieftains in the 
army. Who then were they ? Look 
into the pages of history, and you 
will not find them. They were un- 
known to William of Poitou, and Or- 
deric, and Wace. But open the record 
of Domesday, and there you meet 
with them in almost the first page, 
three men of Bayeux, all homagers of 
Bishop Odo, all rewarded by him 
with lands in England for their ser- 
vices. Ralph, the son of Turold — the 
fiither was probably dead when the' 
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soryey was made— appean in pow wi 
sion of nine different propertiee in 
Kent (Domesd. i. 7, B, 9), Vital of 
three (ibid. 7, 10), and Wadaid— the 
hio est Wadard of the tapestiy— of 
more than thirty in the eonnties of 
Kent, Surrey, Dorset, Warwick, and 
Lincoln, besides six burgage messuages 
in Dover (ibid. i. 6, 7, 10, 82, 77, 165, 
238, 842). What right oonld these 
obscure retainers of the bishop of 



Bayeux have to be depicted and 
designated by nsme in praferenee to 
the most noble and celebrated of 
William's associates I I would rather 
believe that the tapestry originated in 
the personal vanity of some of these 
men, or of their descendants, than 
that Matilda would so highly dis- 
tinguish them in a work designed by 
her to commemorate the conquest of 
England by the arms of her husband. 
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AND AT 

No. 30, OLDHAM-STREET, MANCHESTER; 

ALSO KEPT ON SALE BY 

MARSH & BEATTIE, 13, SOUTH HANOVEB-ST., EDINBURGH ; 

ANU MOST CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS. 



N.B. — All New Publications of interest in general literature kept on sale, or 

procured to order. 

iTotetgn tSMotkHf not m ^tocife, procutetv to ortvet. 

WORKS PRINTED AND PUBLISHED FOR AUTHORS ON 

REASONABLE TERMS. 

All the Books in thit CataUtgtie eon he procured btf order from any BookteUer in 
the Country. Export ordert careiftMy attended to. 



Besides the Books in this'Catalogae, of which "hj far the 
greater part are published by C. Dolman, all the Books issued by 
other Catholic Pnblishers are kept on sale, as well as an extensive 
collection of Foreign Works, both ancient and modem, containing 
many Early Printed Books, Theological and General Literature, and 
also many rare English Catholic Controversial and Devotional Works 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, of which Catalogues can 
be had on application. 

Just published, a new stereotype edition, beautifully printed from new type, in 
royal 24mo, 2t. 6<f., embossed roan, sprinkled edges ; or 3s. gilt edges, 

THE HOLY BIBLE, 

TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN VULGATE ; 

diligently compared with the Hebrew, Greek, and other editions, in 
divers languages. The Old Testament, first published by the English 
CoUege at Douay, A.D. 1609 ; and the New Testament, &rst published 
by the English College at Rheims, A.D. 1582. With annotations, 
references, and an historical and chronological index. Published 
with the approbation of the Right Rev. Dr. Denvir, Bishop of Down 
and Connor. 
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SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

In <nm vt/uMs^ tkiek duvdetimo, eonUMh^ meirbf'lQ^ puget; 

AN ABKIDGMENT 

OF the' 

RKV. OR. UNQMtSt 

HISTOKT OF ENGLANB, 

WITH A CONTINUATION FROM 1688 to 1853, 
Bt JAMES BURKE, Eso., Babbistib-at-Law. 

We believe that it will be at once conceded, that at no period \a» 
it been of more importance than at tiie present, to place in the hsudii 
of the Catholic youths of this Empire a tma and impartial history of 
their country. 

No apology need, therefore, to be made for the publication of an 
Abridgment of Da. LiHCAan's History of England. 

No historian ever more faithfully adhered to facts, or more labonri* 
eusly investigated truths, than Lingard. His care in avoiding sect- 
arian prejudice has been universally admitted by the bitterest enemies 
of oar eroed, while, en the other hand, no Catholie can bui feel« ^t 
those who have endeavoured to pervert history to the purposes of 
maligning his creed, have been proved by the great Lingard, even 
from Protestant authorities, to have written that which was not the 
trat^L 

Although Lingard's England has been nearly half a century before 
the pvbUo, «ot one &ct staitod by him has been provisd to be erroaeaut, 
while the eiitiea oitUl creeds ha^e joined in espressiag their appro^ar 
Horn of haa freat work. 

hi style wiHioui a supeniof, Hi tnithfedness wifhoat aa eqnaL 
Lhigard stands before the nistorie tftudient as the mod\el of what an 
historian should be. 

Macaulay may be more picturesque. Gibbon more stately, Hnm«» 
more astute ; but Lingard is an example to all who Would narrate 
the story of a great nation, without seeking to rise like Macaulay to 
misplaced ornament ; or, like RaptD* sink to bald plaitmess. 

Having thus spoken of the style of Lingard« it is right to add, that 
the student will find that the ipn$mma vetba of the ^reat CathoBc 
historian of England have been religiously preserved m the Abridg- 
ment. 

Of the CoBtitiaatioB we shall merely b9j^ thai it has been writtas by 
an aathof who haa been long and favourably known in literaaora ; 
isspeoiaUy in connexion with subjevte relating to Cathoiicity<to The 

CUisher* therefore,, feeki cctifident that Mr. Burke wiU be fonnd to 
ve written in striet aceordanoe vrith the qnrit whaeh dictatad Iha 
gveafi work of the historian whose pages be has- foUowed. 
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At Press ; 

NSAKLT RSADT, 

THE JEW OF YEBONA. 

An Historical Tale of the Italian Revolntlong of 1846-9. 
TEAVSMTEB FBOK THE ITALIAV. 



In Small Octavo. 

"TEE CATECHISM OF PERSEVERANCE, 

Abridged ; by the Abb^ Gaume, translated by Lucy Ward, 

with the approbation of the Right Key Dr. 

Hogarth, Bishop of Hexham/ ' 

HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LUTHISEL 

By M. Audin. Translated by W. B. D. D. Tumball, Esq. 



FONSAMEHTAIi PHILQSOFHT: 

By the Rev. J. Balmez, translated from the Spamsh. Edited by 

O. A. Brownson, LL.D* 



Aleantara (Peter de). A Golden Treatise of Mental 

Prayer, with Divers Spiritual Rules and Directions, no less pro- 
. fitable than necessary, for all sorts of People. Translated by 
Giles Willoughby. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Areher (Key. J., O.D.) Sermons for Festivals, and ^ 
seeoud series of Sermons for every Sunday in the Year, 2 vols. 8vo. 
12s. 

Audin (J. v.) History of the Life, Writings, and 

Doctrines of Martin Luther. Translated from the French. 8vo. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. At Press, 
Audin (J. V.) Life, Works and Doctrine of John 
Calrin. Translated from the French, by the Rev. John M'GilL 
Large 8vo. ]0s« 6d. 

Audin (J. V.) .The Life of Henry the Eighth, and 

History of the Schism of England. Translated by ^ward G. 
Kirwan Browne. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Brownson's Quarterly Review. This Review, conducted 
by the gentleman whose name it bears, is devoted to Religion, 
Philosophy, and General Literature. 

It is pubUshed Quarterly, in the months of January, April, July, 
and October, and furnished to Subscribers at Twelve Shillings per 
annum^ or Fourteen Shillings by post. 

No subscription will be received for a shorter time than one 
year, and each subscription must be for the entire current volume. 

By special arrangement with Mr. Brownson, by wfaich that gen- 
tleman retains a beneficial interest, this Review is re-printed in this 
country, and published simultaneonsly with the edition printed in 
America, thus ensuring certainty of supply and early delivery of th» 
work to Subscribers. 
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Brief History of Weglij Hockwer, a Jewess of Constan- 
tinople, who became a convert to the Catholic Religion, and wa« 
baptized at Rome daring the Holy Week of 1853. By an Eye- 
witness. 6d« 

Butler (Rev. Alban). Lires of the Fathers, Martyrs, 
and other principal Saints ; compiled from Original Monuments 
and other authentic Records : illustrated with the Remarks of judi- 
cious modem critics and historians. The original stereotype 
edition in Twelve Volumes, including the account of the Life and 
Writings of the Rev. Alban Butler, by Charles Butler, Esq., and 
an Appendix containing General Indexes, Chronological Tables, 
dkc. Handsomely printed. A new edition. Demy 8vo. cloth 
lettered. £2 28. 

The same, illustrated with above Forty Plates ; fine early impres- 
sions. Only £^ 12s. 6d. 

Another edition, with the Chronological Tables, and General 
Indexes, <fec. Complete in 2 vols., imperial 8vo. cloth lettered, 
£\ 10s. 

The same, illustrated with Forty-two plates in India paper. 
Bound in 4 vols., doth lettered. £i 2s. 

Another edition (New York). In 4 large vols. 8vo. strongly 
bound in leather. £\ lis, 6d. 

Calderon ; ^Dramas of) Tragic, Comic, and Legendary. 

Translated from t}ie Sp^ish, principally in the metre of the origi- 
nal, by Denis Florence McCarthy, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 2 
vols, small 8vo. cloth lettered. 12s. 

Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and CEcumenical 
Council of Trent, celebrated under the Sovereign Pontiffs Paul III., 
Julius III., and Pius IV. Translated by the Rev. J. Waterworih. 
To which is prefixed Essays on the External and Internal History 
of the Council. Dedicated, by permission, to his Eminence 
Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop of Westminster. In one large vol. 
8vo. IDs. 6d. 

Catechism of the Council of Trent. Translated into 
English, and published with the original Latin text, by J. Donovan, 
D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. £\ Is., sewed. Printed at the Propaganda 
Press, Rome. 

The same, the English Translation separate. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Catechism of Scripture History, compiled by the Sisters 

of Mercy for the use of the Children attending their Schools. 
Rerised by the Rev. Dr. O'Reilly, R. C. College, Maynooth. Con- 
taining above one hundred woodcuts. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Catechisms : 
Abridgment of Christian Doctrine. Id. 
Douay, or Second Catechism. 2d. 
Catechism for Confirmation. Id. 
First Communicant's. 2d. 
Fleury's Short Historical Catechism, 2d. 
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Catechism (The), or Christian Doctrine; by way of 

Question and Answer. lUnstrated by the Sacred Text and Tra- 
ction. 24mo. bound. Is. 3d. 

N.B.— This Catechism was composed by the Rev. A. Clinton. 

Catechism of the History of England. By a Lady. 9d. 

Catechism of the History of France. 6d. 

Catechism of the History of Germany. By A. M. S. 

l8mo. 6d. 
**It is Catholic* extremely weU condensed, lucid, and full enough for the 
purpose of an introductory outline."— Tablet. 

Catechism of Spain and Portugal. 6d. 
Catechism of M3rthology. By R. 0. 18mo. 6d. 

N.B.— These Catechisms, being all written by Catholics, can be safely recom- 
mended for the use of schools. ^ „ ^ „ « ^ , «. ^ 

*< TalM Home School, Richmond. 
" My Dear Sir— I have been using your little Catechism of the History of 
England for some time past at my establishment. I have found it more useful 
fiian any of the kind I have ever met with, and shall be happy to recommend the 
work whenever I shall have an opportunity. You may make use of my name to 
that effect in any way you think proper. Yours faithfully, 

J *^ "W.D.KENNY." 

Catholic Pulpit ; containing Sermons for all the Sundays 
and Holidays in the year. 2nd edition, revised, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. 
10s. 6d. 

Ceremonial according to the Roman Rite. Translated 

from the Italian of Joseph Baldeschi, Master of Ceremonies of the 
Basilica of St. Peter at Rome, with the Pontifical Offices of a 
Bishop in his own diocess, compiled from the Ceeremoniale Episco- 
porum ; to which are added varioos other Functions and copious 
explanatory notes ; the whole harmonised with the latest Decrees 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. By J. D, Hilarius Dale. 
8vo.. cloth. 7s* 
Challoner's Catholic Christian instructed in the Sacra- 
ments, Sacrifice, Ceremonies, and Observances of the Church, by 
way of Question and Answer. 18mo. Is. 
Another edition, large type. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Clarendon. A Tale of Recent Times. ISino. 2s. 6d. 

Compitum: or, The Meeting of the Ways at the 
Catholic Church. Book I, 2nd edition, with additions ; together 
with an Appendix, containing Translations of the Greek, Latin, 
and other quotations. Small 8vo. cloth lettered. 6s. 
The Appendix, adapted to suit the first edition. Is. 6d. 

Compitum. Book II. 2nd edition ; with additions, 

Cloth lettered. 6s. 

The Appendix, adapted to suit the first edition. Is. 6d. 

Compitum. Book III. Small 8vo., cloth lettered. 6s. 
The Appendix, adapted to suit the first edition. Is. 6d. 

Compitum. Books IV., V., VI. 5s. each. 

Corry (Rev. J. S.). Supremacy of St. Peter, and his 
Successors the Roman Pontife, with some Strictures on a Dii<course 
on Papal Infallibility, by Robert Lee, D.D. Minister of the Old 
Grey Friars, being the Substance of Lectures delivered in St. John's 
Catholic Church, Perth. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

ITo. 30, Oldham-street, Manchester. 
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Corrj (Bev. J. S.)- The Jesnit: or, An Historieai 

Sketch of the RiMy FiUl, and Rentoration of tbo Sociotj of J^mu. 
12ino. 8d. 

Cousins, The; or, Pride and Yftnitj. A Tale, bj 

Agnet M. Stewart. ISino. clo(ih« Is. 

Devotion of Calvary ; or, Meditations on the Passion of 
our Lord aad Savionr Jeene Christ. From the French ot Father J. 
Cramet, of the Sodetj of Jemu. ISmo. li. 

Documents of Christian Perfection, Composed by the 

Venerable and famona Father Paol, of St. Magdalen (Henry Heath) 
of the Sepharic Order oi the Friars Minor at Doaay, crowuad wit% 
martyrdom at London, April llth, 1643. Translated out of the 
Sixth and last Latin edition into English, and published at Donaj 
1674, and illoftrated with a Portrait of Father PaaU ISmo. 
Ss. 6d. 

Dodd's Church History of England, from the Tear \M0 
to 1688, ehiefiv with regard to Catholics. By Charles Dodd ; with 
Notes, and a Continnation to the beginning of the present Century. 
By the Rev. M. A, Tiemey, F.RJ3., F.8.A. 

Vols. L to V. are published. 1 2s. each in doth. 

Vol. VL preparing for Press. 

N.B — Subscriber's nainss may be tmasiiil|te4 to (be PnbUshsr threagh aay 
Bo<AieUer in tbe country. 

Dollinger (Bev. J« J. Ig., DID.). History of the Church. 

. Translated from the German. By the Rev, E. Cox, D.D. 4 vols. 
8vo. cloth lettered. £i 14s. 

Duties and Happiness of Domestic Service ; or, a Sister 

' of Mercy giving Ihstmctions to the Inmates of the Honae of Mercy 
placed nnder her care. 18mo. cloth lettered. 2s. 

Ecclesiastical Map of England and Wales, showing the 

Position of the Catholic Chnrches, Chapels, Colleges, aad ReUgions 
Houses, with the Boundaries of the Archdiocess and tbe Diooesses ; 
with a Plan of London, showing the Position of the Catholie 
Chnrches, dec. ; together with a complete List of the Towns in 
which Catholic Chnrches are establlsheo. On a large sheet, printed 
in red and black. Price 3s. plain, or 4s. coloured. 
n.B.-^Tfais Map csa be mounted on canTsss and rollers, or folded up hi a ease. 

Erastus Senior scholastically demonstrating this ooncln- 
sion, that (admitting their Lambeth records for true) those called 
Bishops here in England are no Bishops, either in order or juris- 
diction, or so much as legal ; in answer to Mason, Heylia, and 
Bramball. Attributed to Peter Talbot, Archbishop of Dublin. 
First printed in 1662. Crown 8vo. sewed. Is. 6d. 

Faith of Catholics on certain points of ControTersy, 

confirmed by Scripture, and attested hj the Fathers of the first fire 
centuries of the Church. Compiled by the Rev. Joseph Berrington 
and the Rev. John Kirk. Third edition, revised and greatly en- 
larged by the Rev. J. Waterworth. 3 vols. 8vo. lOs. 6d. eadli vol. 
cloth lettered. 
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Faafi Ohriatiam ; or, Rhymes on tho Kalenda?. By 

WUUam Covper AvgnstUie Afadanrin, M. A.« late Deah of Moray 
and Ross, now a Member of the CathflJio Church. 8fo. doth gilt. 
6f « 64. 

Father Oswald, a geimine CatboUe story. 12mo. 6a. 

Fenelon's Pious Beflections for every day in tlie month. 

■ 4BiDo. 6d. 

Fiakson (W. F., Barri8«^«ai-Law). History and 
£ff^t8 of tbe Mortmain L«w«, and tlie Laws agaisat PisposHioni 
tor Pioufi Parpoaes ; with Notes en the Preceedingw of Selt^t Com- 
mittees, (fee, and an Appendix, eontainhig the Reports of the Com- 
mittees, and Digests of die Evidence, and mu«h interesting matter 
illnstrating the subject. 8vo. eloth. 6s. 6d. 

Finlaaon (W. F.) Observations on Chari^le Trusts, . 
9,nd op a Bi)l for the better A<lioinifitratiQii tbcreef, )»te\y kfwifht 
into the House of Commons. 8vo, Is. 

Fialaaott (W. FJ) The OaKhoUc Hierarchy Yindioafeed 

bytheLavofEngkuia. le.6d. 

FlQwe^rs pf Heayeu ; .or, the £xai»plea rf the State pro* 

' posed to the Imitation of Christians* Translated from the French 
. of ttie Abb^ Orsinir. 18mo. clotb. 2s. 6d. 

Fredet (Peter, D. D.) Ancient History, £h)m the Dis- 

persioa of the Sons of Noe to the Battle of Aotium^ and the ehange 
of the Roman Republic into an Empire. By Peter Fredet, D. D., 
Professor of History in St. Mary's College, Baltimore. Second edi* 
tioB, cavefally refued and enlarged, lutSf-bound, leather back, 
ISmo. 6s. 6d. 

Fredet (Peter, D. D.) Modem History, from the coming 

' of Christ, and the change of the Roman Republio into an Empire, 
to the year of our Lord 1850. By Peter Fredet, D.D., Profe8S<» of 
History in St* Mury'fl College, Baltimore^ Fourdi edition, enlarged 
and improved, half-bound, leather back, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

The diitinguiihed and wide-spraad reputation of the anthor as an HiBtorian, 
and p>rofe88or of History in St. Mar^i'ii Oollege fer the last twenty jeara, the 
oaivsraal Cavoor with wbiob these woa>la> h»ve been r^oeive^f wA tMv iininediate 
i'ntrodaction into all thd p9inci{w4 Catholic Institutions in the United Stalai^ fea* 
dudes the necessity of any apology for introdupii^ them tp th^ notice of the 
IMtishpubUo. 

Gaume ( Abb4). Paganism in Education. From the 
' A-eneh of ^^Le¥er Rongeur desSooi^tfisModemeB." Translated by 
. Robert Hill, Eaq. Cloth. 3a. 

Gkraldine. A Tale of Conscience. By E. C. A. A 

. New Edition, 1 vol. Small Svu. cloth lettered* Ss. 

ijreramb (Maria Joseph, Abbot of La Trappe). Jour- 
ney from La Trappe to Rome* Second edition. Small 8vo. 3s. 

Gillis (Bight Bev. Dr.). A Discourse on the Mission 
and inflnence of the Popes. Delivered in St. Mary's Catholic 

. Church, Edinburgh, on the day of Solemn Thanksgiving lf>r the 
return to Rome of His Holiness Pope Pins IX. 8vo. la. 

■ - "- ' ' ..j r .■^ ..— ... I.... I . I .1. II 
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Gillis (Right Bev. Bishop). Facts and Correspondence 

- relatiiig to the AdmiMioh into the Catholic Church of Viscount and 
. ViscouiiteM Fielding. 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

Gother's Sinner's Complaints to God; being Derout 
Entertainments of the sonl with God^ fitted for all states and con- 
ditions of Christians. 12mo. cloth lettered. 4b. 6d. 

Gosselin (Abb^). The Power of the Pope in the 
Middle Ages ; or, Historical Researches into the Origin of the Tem- 
poral Sovereignty of the Holy See, and on the Constitutional Law of 
the Middle A^es relative to the Deposition of Sovereigns ; preceded 
by an Introduction respecting the Honours and Temporal Prerog- 
atives accorded to Religion and its Ministers by the Ancient 
Nations, particularly under the first Christian emperors. By M. 
Gosffelin, Director of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Matthew Kelly, Professor of French and '^ BeUea 
Lettres," at St. Patrick's College, Maynooth. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth 
lettered. 14s. 

Herbert (Mrs.) and the Villagers ; or, Familiar Conver- 
sations on the Principal Duties of Christianity. 2 vols, in one. iSmo. 
cloth. 2s. 4d. 

Hierurgia ; or,#Transabstantiation, Invocation of Saints, 

' Relics, and Purgatory, besides those other articles of Doctrine set 
forlli in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass expounded ; and the use of 
Holy Water, Incense and Images, the Ceremonies, Vestments, and 
Ritual employed in its celebration among the Latins, Greeks, and 
Orientals. Illustrated from Paintings, Sculptures, and Inscriptions 
found in the Roman Catacombs, or belongmg to the earliest Ages 
of Faith. By D. Rock, D.D. Second Edition with additions, and 
Illustrated with Fifteen Engravings, and above Thirty Woodcutjk 
In one large vol. 8vo. (Nearly 600 pages.) Cloth, lettered. 16s. 

Holy Readings for Catholics in the World, chosen from 
many Writers, or their Hopefulness, Meekness and Worth, to all 
Christians everywhere. By the author of ^Catholic Hours," 
Is. 6d. 

Hofy Scriptures ; their Origin, Progress, Transmission, 

Corruptions, and True Character. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 
** Thinkett thoa that thou anderstandett what thou readest ? Who said : 
and how can I, unless some man show me ?"—Aett viii. 30, 31. 

Home of the Lost Child ; a Tale of the Asylum of the 
. Good Shepherd, Hammersmich. 12mo. cloth lettered. 4s. 

Huddleston (John). A Short and Plain Way to the 
Church, composed many years since by Richard Huddleston, of the 
Order of St. Benedict ; to which is annexed King Charles the 
Second's Papers, found in his closet, with an account of what oc- 
curred on his death-bed in regard to religion ; and a Summary of 
Occurrences relating to bis Miraculous Preservation after hia 
Defeat at Worcester. 8vo. sewed. Is. 6d. 

Huntingdon (J. V.). The Forest. A Tale. By 

J. V. H., Author of " Alban," and "Lady Alice." 8vo. cloth 

lettered. 6s. 6d. 
*< The tale is ftill of interest. The Characters are sketched with a nice hand,*' 
dthenceum." 
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Huntingdon (J. V.). The Pretty Plate. By John Vin- 

cent, Esq. Illustrsted by Darley. Cloth lettered. 3s. 6d. 

Illustrations of the Corporal and Spiritual Works of 
Mercy, in Sixteen Designs, engraved in outline, with descriptive 
anecdotes in four languages, and a sketch of the Order of Mercy, 
by a Sister of the Religions Order of our Lady of Mercy. 1 vol. 
oblong 4to. cloth lettered. 10s. 6d. 

Imitation of Christ in Four Books. By Thomas a 
Kempis. Translated by the Rev. Dr. Challoner. Handsomely 
printed in large type. 18mo. bound. Ss. 6d., or Cape, 3s. 

James Jordan ; or, the Treasure and its Price. A 

Working Man's narrative. l8mo. cloth gilt. Is. 6d. 

Jones (Rev. J.) Manual of Instructions on Plain Chant, 

or Gregorian Music, with Chants, as used in Rome, for High Mass, 
Vespers, Complin, Benediction, Holy Week, and the Litanies. 
Compiled chiefly from Alfieri and Berti ; with the approbation of 
the Right Rev. Vicars Apostolic. Beautifully printed in red and 
black type. Small 4 to. 2s. 6d. 

** We have carefully examined every part, and have found all most accurate 
and conformable to authentic models. We sincerely hope, therefore, that it will 
be universally adopted as the standard in singing at the Altar, and in the Church." 
DuAUn Review. 

** A perfect vade-mecum for the Priest and the Choir, where the Gregorian 
Chant is preferred, as it always ought to be, to the unauthorized variety which 
prevails in most of our Chapels and Churches. The book is very AeaUy, nay, 
beautifully printed. We augur for it a deservedly extensive sale.**— TcMet. 

Juvenile Companion to the Atlas, with some Historical 
Notes. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

Kate Gearey ; or, Irish Life in London. A Tale of 

1849. By Miss Mason. Small 8vo. cloth. Ss, 

Keenan's (Rev. S.) Controversial Catechism; or, Pro- 
testantism refuted and Catholicism established, by an appeal to the 
Holy Scriptures, the Testimony of the Holy Fathers, and the 
Dictates of Reason ; in which such portions of Schefimacher's 
Catechism as suit Modern Controversy are embodied. Third 
edition, corrected by the author. (Eleventh Thousand.) In 
Foolscap 8vo. Is. 6d. sewed. By post 6d. extra. 
The same, on Superfine paper, handsomely bound in cloth. 29 
,, Strongly and neatly bound in leather, Ss. 

Kempis (Thomas k). The Following of Christ. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Challoner. 32mo. cloth. Is. 

Another edition with Reflections. 24mo. cloth. 28. 

Kemej (M, I.) A Compendium of Ancient and 
Modern History, with Questions, adapted to the use of Schools and 
Academies: also an Appendix, contaming the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the United States, a Biographical 
Sketch of Eminent Personages, with a Chronological Table' of 
Remarkable Events, Discoveries, Improvements, <fec., from the 
Creation to the year .1850. Tenth Edition. Large l2mo. half- 
bound. 4s. 6d. 

No. 30, Oldham-stroet Manchester. 



19 c. dolman's catalogue, 

Lazarine; or, Daij once understood religiously ful- 
filled. Translated from the French by Frances Geor^a Laagan. 
18mo. cloth. 2b. 6d. 

Legends of the Commandments of God. Cloth gilt. 3s. 
Legends of the Seven Deadly Sins. Cloth gilt. 3s. 
Legends of the Blessed Virgin. Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 

All translated from the French of J . Collin de Plancy; approved 
by the late Archbishop of Paris, Monsignor AflFre. 

Letters on the Spanish Inquisition. By Count Joseph 
de Maislre. Translated from the French. 18mo. Is. 0d. 

Letters and OAcial Documents of Mary Stuart, Qaeen 
of Scotland, collected from the original MSS. preserved in the State' 
Paper Office of London, and the principal Archives and Libraries 
of Europe, together with a Chronological Summary. By Prince 
Alexander Labanoff. Handsomely bound, cloth lettered and gilt. 
£2 3s. 

** We hesrtil J recommtnd theie volumes to general attention, as one of the 
meet Ttdwdile eobtfilmtloiis ever offered to Brltlah literature bj a foreign hand/* 

"We never law a more carefUly edited book. More patient ovaetnsse, • 
more praiseworthy elaborate fidelily we oonld not poMibly have desired. We 
heartily recomraend this valuable oeueotion to the beet attention of the students 
of history."— Etaminer. 

** We must in lustloe say that we have never seen a mass of historical deou- 
ments more faithftuly edited, lucidly arranged, and impartially illustrated than 
the collection before iu,**—Jtherueut9^ 

Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, denoting and incorporat- 
ing the words of the Sacred Text from the Valgate; also the 
History of the Acts of the Apostles, connected, explained, and 
blended with reflections* Translated from the French of Father 
' de Ligny, S,J., by Mrs. J. Sadlier. Imperial 8vo. handsomely 
. printed in borders, and profusely illustrated with beautiful engrav- 
ings, bound in cloth, gilt. 4^1^48. In Roan. £] 10s. In 
morocco, elegant. £2 Ss. 

Life of St. Jane Frances de Chantal, Foundress of the 

Order of the Visitation, collected firom original Documents and 
Records. By the Rev. W. H. Coombes, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. ds. 

Life of the Blessed Peter Fourier, Priest, Reformer of a 
Religious Order, and Founder, in the Seventeenth Century, cf one 
of tl^ first congregations of Women devoted to the gratuitous In- 
struction of young girls. Translated ftom the French. With 
Portrait. 1 8mo. cloth. 2s. 

Life of Mrs. Eliza A. Seton, Foundress aod first Superior 

of the Sisters or Daughters of Charity in the United States of 
America; with copious extracts from her Writings, and an 
historical sketch of the Sisterhood, from its origin to the preeent 
time. By the Rev. Charles I. White, D.D. 1 vol. of nearly 600 
Mges, small 8vo. With a Portait. Cloth. Ss. Or cloth fall gilt, 
lOs. 

- — ■ . - ■■ - 
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Liguori'$ (St.). Glories of Mary, Translated from the 
Italiaii of $t, A1p)M)iwu9 M. Liguoii. Under the directioD of the 
Redemptorist Fatberi of the Congregatioii of the Hely Redeemer, 
with the approbation of the most Rev. Archbishop of New York. 
I vol. i6mo., nearly 700 pages, oloth giH. 4s* 6d, 

This new editiop of the ** OloriM of BIsry/* tnnsUted mdsr the 4imrtie9 
of the Bedemptorist Fathers, is the first complete translatioo that has ever been 
made into the English language of that most beautifnl book; 

The Tabiat s^ys— " A magnifleant edition, whieh certainly does gseat credit 
to the weU-known Catholic firm in New Torli, who have hfonght it ottt." 

lingard (Bey. Dr.). The History and ADtiquities of 
the Anghi-Saxon Church, containing an aceonnt of its origin. 
Government, Doctrines, Worship, Revennes, and Qeiical and 
Monastic Institutions. In 2 vols. 9vo. eloth lettered, j^ 1 48. 
" If we were asked firom what source one could obtidn tiae gteetest totight 
Into the national mind and wajs of thought of the Christian Anglor^azons, we 
should have no hesitation in reftnring the inquirer to these pages. As a narra- 
tion of Cscts, and expounder of the inferences more ieunedistely t« he drawn frpm 
them, there is no writer of the present day who excels the diligent, fciBurate, and 
doquent historian of England.*' — Morning Chronide, 

Lingard (Rev. Dr.). Historjr of England, from the 

First Invasion of the Romans to the reign of William vad Mary, 

in the year 1688. New edition, revised and innph enlarged. Tbie 

library edition isliandsomely printed in ten large octavo volumes. 

^6, or I2s. per volume, cloth lettered, with a Portrait, engraved in 

the best style. 

** From all comments on the work, as a history, we ahstain t but we may Sf y 

ii hai fushievsd sfioh a sueoess, ^md oMiMhed in the eye of the pabiie saob a 

posidon, that the possession of this new aiQ4 revised eiUtion is essential tp the 

completion of every library. The lypograj^y is bdantifi)], and the work, inde^ 

pendently (»f all intrinsic nertt, vriU otnament akiy ahelvas where it wlil ind a 

place."— if omffi^ Chroniele. 

Lingard (Rev. Dr.). Observations on the Laws and 

Ordinances which exist in Foreign States, relative to the Rellgioos 
Concerns of their Romso Catholic S«bjec^M« fBvQ. M. 

[joioe'! Lingard (Bev. Dr.). Gatecbetieal Instruetions on the 

en^' Doctrine and Worsidp of the Catholic Church. A new edition, re- 

^ ^ vised. l2mo. Is. 

Tilts woi^ eontains a Short exposition of Catholic doctrine and CathdHe 
practice, with chief authorities on which that doctrine and practice arefe unds d. 

** A beautiful littte Tolnmek written with all that sobriety of style, power of 
language, and foree of logic, for which the venerable author is wmsrksWe."— 
Tablet, 

Lingard (Rev. Dr.). A I^ew Version of the Foiir 6os- 

peU ; witibi noteA» critical and ezplanutory. ^o. boards. 7«> 6d. ^ 
^0 Lingard (Rev. Dr.). A true Account of the Gunpowder 

Plot. Extracted from Lingard's History of England and Dod4'* 
Church History of England, including the notes and documents 
appended to the latter, bv the Rev. M. A. Tiemey, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
with notes and introdaction by Vindicator. 8vo. 2s. ^d. 

Lives of St. Dominic, St. BoBaventure, St. Elizabeth of 

Hungary, St. Jerome, St. Martin of Tours, St. Thomas k Becket, 
St. Vinbent of Paul, and various others. Highly illustrated, large 
4to., handsomely bound in cloth. i5s. 

Vo. 30, OldhasMtreet, Maachestcr. 



12 c. dolman's catalogue* 

Louisa; or, the Virtuous Villager. 18mo. cloth. Is. 

Mac Hale (The Most Rev. John, Archhishop of Tuam). 
Eyidencet and Doctrines of the Catholic Church, showing that the 
fonner are no less convincing than the latter are propitious to the 
happiness of Society. New edition, 8vo. cloth. Reduced to Cs. 

Maistre (Count Joseph de). The Pope, considered in 

his relations with the Church. Temporal Sovereignties, Separated 
Churches, and the Cause of Civilization. Translated by the Rev. 
iEneas M^D. Dawson. Small 8vo. cloth. 58. 
Maistre (Count Joseph de). Letters on the Spanish 

Inquisition. Translated from tiie French. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 
Martinet (Abbe). Religion in Society, or the Solution 
of Great Problems ; placed within the reach of every mind. 2 vols. 
i2mo. cloth. 6s. 

Mary, Queen of Scots. Letters selected and Translated 

from Prince Labanofif's Collection. By W. Tumbull, Esq., F.S.A. 
Scot 8vo. cloth lettered. Reduced to Cs. 
Moehler (J. A.). Symbolism; or Exposition of the 
Doctrinal Differences between Catholics and Protestants. Trans- 
lated by J. B. Robertson, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Montalembert (Count). Letter to a Rev. Member of the 

Camden Society on the subject of Catholic Literary Societies, and 
on the Architectural and other Movements of the Puseyites. 12mo. 
2d. 

Montalembert (Count). Catholic Interests in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Montalembert (Count). History of the Life of St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary. Translated by A. Lisle Phillipps, Esq. Vol. I. 
4to. boards, with an Hluminated Tide, i^l Is. 
The same Illustrated, price £} 12s. 

Month of Mary, New ; or, Reflections for each day of the 
Month, on the different Titles applied to the Holy Mother of God 
in the Litany of Loretto ; principally designed for the Month of 
May. By the Right Rev. Dr. Kenrick. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

Moore (Thomas). Travels of an Irish Grentleman in 
Search of a Religion with Notes and Illustrations. A new edition, 
with a Biographical and Literary Introduction. By James Burke, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Small 8vo. cloth. 68. 

More (Sir Thomas). A Dialogue of Comfort against 
Tribulation, made by the virtuous, wise, and learned man. Sir 
Thomas More, fMnnetime Lord Chancellor of England, which he 
wrote in the Tower of London, anno 1534. Crown 8vo. boards. 58. 

Mores Catholici ; or, Ages of Faith. Eleven Books in 

three very large vols, royal 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, lettered 
and gilt. £3 ISs. Or Vols. 2 <fe 3 separately, JBl 68, each. 

« It contains food for all mindB. The wiaett will find in it a strain of a high, 
clear, pure, and (in these daji) a new phUosophy. The historian and the anti- 
quarian will find light thrown upon the manners of many times and many 
people."— Dublin Review. 

The same, large paper. Three volumep, royal 4to. for Notes and 
Illustrations. £Q Gs. 
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Newman (Very Rev. John, D.D.). Authentic Report of 
the Trial and Proceedings in the Case of '^The Queen on the pro* 
t»ecation of G. Achilli v. J. H. Newman ;" with Copies of the Docu- 
ments, Affidavits, an Introduction, and copious Notes, illustrative 
of the character of Religious Houses, Influence of the Confessional, 
Practice of the Court of Inquisition, <&c. ' By William Francin 
Finlasou, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 2s. 

Old Tree ; or, Filial Piety. A Tale. 18mo. cloth Is. 

Oliver (Rev. Dr.). Collections towards Illustrating the 
Biography of the Scotch, English, and Irish Members of the Society 
of Jesus. 8vo. cloth lettered. 128. 

Pagani (Rev. J. B., Provincial of the Order of Charity). 
The Science of the Saints in Practice. Vol. I., January, February, 
and March. Small 8vo. cloth. 38. 6d. 

*«* The succeedhig volumes are in preparation. 

Pauline Seward. A Tale of Real Life. By John D. 
Bryant, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo cloth. 8s. 

Patterson (James Laird, M. A.). A Journal of a Tour in 

Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Greece ; with Notes, and an Appendix 
on Ecclesiastical Matters. Demy 8vo., with numerous plates, cloth 
lettered. 12s. 

Peach (Rev. Edward). Sermons for every Sunday and 
Fesrival throughout the Year. New edition, handsomely printed in 
large type. 8vo. cloth. 9s. 

Poor Man's Catechism ; or, The Christian Doctrine 

explained ; with suitable admonitions. By the Rev. John Anselm 
Mannock, O.S.B. A new edition, revised and corrected, with a 
Memoir of the Author. Is. 
" We may with great truth call this a careful and elegant edition of thia most 
useful work."— Tttblet. 

Pugin (A. Welby). The Present State of Ecclesiastical 

Architecture in England. With 36 Illustrations. Republished from 
the " Dublin Review." 8vo. cloth. 9s. 

Pugin (A. Welby). Contrasts ; or, a Parallel between 

the Noble Edifices of the Middle Ages and corresponding Buildings 
of the Present Day, setting forth the present decay of pure taste. 
Accompanied by appropriate text. Second edition, enlarged. 4to. 
cloth lettered. dSi lOs. 

Pugin (A. Welby). True Principles of Pointed or 

Christian Architectare. Small 4to. With 87 Illustrations, of which 
9 are large plates, etched by the author, and 7^ are wood-cuts and 
vignettes, India Proo&, half morocco, gilt edges. Published at £1 
4fi., reduced to iGs. 

Pugin (A. Welby). Apology for the Revival of Christian 
Architecture, (forming a Supplement to the " Tnie Principles," 
with 10 large etchings by the author, India Proofs, half morocco, 
uniform with the preceding. Small 4to. Published at Ids., reduced 
to 12s. 

Ho. 30, Oldham-street, Manchester. 
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Pugin (A. Welbf). Some Bemtrks on the Ajtfeles which 

hate recendy appeared in the ^ Rambler," relatfire to fiecleeiatf- 
tical Arcbiteetiire and Decoration. 8vo. 6d. 

Fuein (A. Welbj). An Earnest Appeal for the Revival 

oiAndent Plain Seng. 8vu« 3d. 
Pugin (A. Welbj). A Treatise «i Chaneel Screens and 

liood tfOfts. Their Antiquity, Vt/B^ and Symbolic Significallaa. 
lUnitrated with many Hgurefy espied on stone from drawings by 
the Author. 4to. half moiooeo, gUi extra, 15*. 

This work containi the loillowing matter : 

1. Of the incloMHe of Choirs, from the early ages of die Chnrch 
to the present century. 

5. Ck the Jub^ or Rood Loft, its use, form, and construction, 
with remarkable examples in English and Foreign i^atfaedrals, 
Abbatial and Collegiate Churches. 

3. Of open Screens in Parochial Churches and Lateral Chapels, 
with examples. 

4. Of the causes which have led to the partial d6stniction of 
Screens and Rood Lofts. 

B. Of the Four Classes of Ambonoclasts.— Calvinist, Pagan,^lle- 
volutionanr, and Modem. 

6. An Apology for the present Revival of Screens. 

N.B. ThU is the U»t Utersry work of the ever.to>be-r^retted Mr. Fngin, and 
was pnhM rfi wl but a short Uroe preoedtog ths period when ths treated aather was 
seiMd with bis malady. 

Bavignan on the Life and Institute of the Jesuits. B j 
the ReT« Father de Ravigan, of the Company of Jesus. Carefully 
translated from the fourth edition of the French. By Charl^ 
Seager. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

Beading Lessons for the use of Schools ; a Nevr Series, 

from Words of Two Syllables upwards* By a Catholic Clergyman. 
Fifty-six Lessons, 5s. the Set. 

Beeve's History of the Bihle. Best edition, illustrated 

with 230 Wood Engravings. I2mo. cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. 

Bock (Bev. Dr.). The Church of our Fathers ; or, Str 
Osmund's Rite for the Chnrch of Salisbury, from a Manuscript in 
the Library of that Cathedral. Printed for the first time, and eluci- 
dated with Dissertations on the Belief and Ritual of the Church ia 
England before and after the coming of the Normans. Illustrated 
witib many Engravings on Wood and Copper. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth gilt 

VoLliL Parti. 14s. V(d. IlL Part 2 ( just puUished). 12b. 

Bock (Bev. Dr.). Hierurgia ; or, the Holy Sacrifice of 

the Mass, elucidated with Notes ; and the Invocation of Saints and 
Angels ; Transubstantiation ; Use of Latin ; Lights and Incense ; 
Holy Water ; Purgatory, dj^c; treated on the basis both of Religion 
and Early Usages, accompanied by Extracts from the Ancient 
Liiurgiea, Inscnptions in the Roman Catacombs, illustrated with 
above forty Plates. Second edition, revised and enlarged. One 
vol. 8vo. cloth lettered. 168. 

Also kept on Sale ait 
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Bock (Rev. Dr.). Did the Earlj Church in Ireland 
acknowledge the Pope'd Sapremacy? Answered in a Letter to 
Loid John Manners, from Daniel Rock, D.D. Ss. 6d. 

Bale of Faith; ohieflj an epitome of Milner's End of 

Controversy. By the Re?. S. Jones. Is. 

Rules of a Christian Life, selected from the most Spi- 
ritaal Writers ; with Letters on Matrimony ; on the Choice (^ a 
State of Life ; and on Mosaic In^titotions, ^c, 6tc. By the 'Rev. 
C. Premord. S vols. ]2mo. hoards. 7%. 

Sergeant (John). Account of the Chapter erected bj 
WUliam, Titular Bishop of Chalcedon, and Ordinary of England 
and Scotland* By John Sergeant, Canon and Secretary of the 
Chapter. With Preface and Notes, hy William TumbuU, £«q., 
F.S.A. 8vo. cloth, ds. Gd. 

Sick Calls; from the Diary of a Missionary Priest, 

mostly repablished from '^ Dolman's Magasine.** By the Rev. E. 
Price, M.A. In small 8fo. 5s. 6d. cloth lettered, witik frontii^ce 
by H. Doyle, Esq. 

Sister of Charity (The). By Mrs. Anna H. Dorsey. 
2 vols. 18mo. with frontispiece, sewed, cloth gilt. 2s. 

> Smith (Rev. H.). A Short History of the Protestant 
Reformation, principally as to its rise and progress in England, in 
a series of Conferences held by the most eminent Protestant His- 

'.$ torians of the present and former times. 12mo. boards. 2s. 6d. 

^* Smith (Rev. H.). Ordination of the Ministers of the 
v. Church of England Examined. ]2mo. 6d. * 

,j Spsewife (The) ; or, the Queen's Secret. A Story of the 

j.^ Reign of Qaeen Elizabeth. By Paul Peppergrass, Esq., anthor of 

M Shandy Magnire." In 2 vols, large ]2mo. cloth lettered, with six 
Illustrations. Price 10s. 

i^ Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola. Trans- 

'^ lat^d from the Latin, hy Charles Seager, M. A., with a Prefaee by 

Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop of Westminster. Small Sto*, cloth 
1^^ lettered, illustrated with a line print o£ St. Ignatius Loyola, 4s. 

Stapf (Dr. J. A.). The Spirit and Scope of Education, 

^ in promoting the well-being of society. Translated from the 

., German. Post 8to. cloth. 5b, 

I' 

K ** This work will be of po little valn^ to e^ery Catholic who would study the 

great subject of the B^ge.'*—RamMer. 

" To an engaged or interested in eduMtioa, wereeewuMMid adUigeat penHsl 
of this exceUent treatise."^ OitAotic School^ May, 1852. 

Stewart (Agnes M.). Stories of the Seven Virtues. 
' Second edition, 32mo. Is. 6d. cloth lettered, enntaining : 

f 1. Hnmility ; or, Blanche Nevillb and the Fancy Fair. 

9. Liberality ; or, the Benevolent Merchant. 

^ Chastity ; or, the Sister of Charity. 

I 4. Meekness ; or, Emily Herbert and tiie Victim of Pasfioa. 

! S. Temperance ; or, Edward Ashton. 

1 6. Brotherly Love ; or, the Sisters. 

7* Diligence ; or, Ethel Villiers and her Slothful Friend. 

No. 30, (lldham-gtreet, Maachegter. 
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St. Mary and her Times ; a Poem, in fourteen Cantos. 
By the Authoresii of *^ Geraldine.'' Dedicated to Cardinal Wiseman 
Crown 8vo, cloth lettered., 3s. 

Stothert (Rev. James). The Christian Antiquities of 
Edinburgh. In a series of Lectares on the Parochial, Collegiate, 
and Religions Antiquities of Edinburgh. Small 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

Stothert (Rev. J.). The Glory of Mary in conformity 
with the Word of God ; an Exposition of the Scripture Arguments 
for the Doctrine and Practice of the Catholic Church in regard to 
the Blessed Virgin. Small 8vo. cloth gilt. Ss. 6d, 

Symbolism ; or, Exposition of the Doctrinal Differences 
between Catholics and Protestants, as evidenced by their symbolical 
wri tings. By J ohn A . M oehler, D. D. Translated from the German, 
with a Memoir of the Author, preceded by an Historical Sketch of 
the State of Protestantism and Catholicism in Germany for the last- 
hundred years. By J. B. Robertson, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Tales Explanatory of the Sacraments. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
78. cloth. By the Authoress of '* Geraldine, a Tale of Conscience." 
Containing: 

1. The Vigil of St. Laurence. 

2. Blanche's Confirmation. 

3. The Sister Penitents. 

4. The Altar at Woodbank. 

5. Clyffe Abbey ; or, the Last Anointing. 

6. The Priest of Northumbria ; an Anglo-Saxon Tale. 

7. The Spousal Cross. 

" The Tales are told with great spirit and elegance. The narrative never 
lUters ; and a spirit of the purest and most profound piety breathes in erery 
word." — Dolman's Magaxine, January. 

Tears on the Diadem ; or, the Crown and the Cloister. 

By Mrs. Anna H. Dorsey. 8d. sewed ; cloth gilt, Is. 
Teresa (St.), Life of, written hy Herself, and translated 

from the Spanish by the Rev. John Dalton. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth 

lettered, os. 6d. 

Teresa (St.) The Way of Perfection, and Conceptions 

of Divine Love. Translated from the Spanish, by the Rev. John 
Dalton. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Thornherry Ahbey ; a Tale of the Established Church. 

Cloth lettered. 38. 6d. 
*' We cordially recommend it to the notice of the reader.*'— Tablet. 
**IHb one of the best little works, treating an important matter in a popular 
manner, we have recently met."— ^roiomon'd Quarter^ Review, 

Tiemey (Rev. M. A.). History and Antiquities of the 
Castle and Town of Amndel. In 2 vols, royal 8vo. with Engravings, 
cloth boards, jf 1. 12s. 

Walsingham (Francis), Deacon of the Protestant Church. 

A Search made into Matters of Religion before his change to the 
Catholic. Wherein is related how first he fell into his donbts, and 
how, for final resolution thereof, he repaired unto his Majesty^ who 
remitted him to the L. of Canterbury, and he to other learned men ; 
and what the issue was of all those Conferences. Forming a thick 
volume. Crown 8vo. Ss. 
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Wheeler (Rev. J.). Sermons on the Grospels for every 

Sunday in the Year. 2 vols. 8vo. 128. 

Wheeler (Rev. J.). Sermons on the Festivals. A 

Selection of Sermons. 1 vol. 8vo. ds. 

White (Rev. T.). Sermons for every Sunday and on 
other occasions. Selected by the Rev. Dr. Lingard. 8vo. cluth. 
8s. 6d. 

Works by his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop 

of Westminster :— 

1. TWELVE LECTURES on the Connexion between Science 
and Revealed Religion, with Map and Plates. Third Edition, in 2 
vols, small 8vo. cloth lettered. lOs. 

2. LECTURES on the Principal Doctrines and Practices of the 
Catholic Church, delivered at St. Mary's, Moorfields, daring the 
Lent of 1836. Second edition, entirely revised and corrected by the 
Author. Two volumes in one. 12mo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 

3. THE REAL PRESENCE of the Body and Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the Blessed Eucharist, proved from Scripture. In 

. Eight Lectures, delivered in the English College, Rome. Second 
Edition, 12mo. cloth lettered. 4s. 6d. 

4. FOUR LECTURES on the Offices and Ceremonies of Holy 
Week, as Performed in the Papal Chapels, delivered in Rome in the 
1/ent of 1837. Illustrated with Nine Engravings, and a Plan of the 
Papal Chapels. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

5. A REPLY TO DR. TURTON, the British Critic, and others, 
on the Catholic Doctrine of the Eucharist. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

6. ESSAYS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth 
lettered. £2 2s. 

"These admirable volumes will entertain, instmct, and edify Catholics 
wherever the English language is spoken," — Tablet. 

7. THE LIVES OF ST, ALPHONSUS LIGUORI, St. Francis 
de Girolamo, St. John Joseph of the Cross, St. Pacificus of San 
Severino, and St. Veronica Giuliana, whose Canonization took place 
on Trinity Sunday, 26th of May, 1 839. Edited by Cardinal Wiseman. 
Second edition, 1 8mo. cloth lettered. 2s. 6d. 

8. THE LIFE OF ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI, separate. 6d. 

9. LETTERS TO JOHN POYNDER, Esq., upon his Work en- 
titled ^' Popery in alliance with Heathenisnu'* 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Young Communicants. By the Author of " Geraldine." 
Second Edition, 18mo. cloth. Is. 

Zenosius ; or, the Pilgrim Convert. By the Rev. C. C. 
Pise. 18mo. sewed, 8d. ; cloth. Is. 
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LIST 01* PRATES BOOKS. 

Altar Cards, handsomely printed in red and black type, 

with an Engraving of the Crucifixion from Overb«ck. ^ize of 
centre card, 12 inches by 10^. 28. 6d. 

Bona Mors ; or, the Art of Dying happily. d2mo. bd« 8d. 

Catholic Hours ; or, the Family Prayer Book : containing 
all the pablic and private devotiouR generally used by E4^|[liAh 
Catholics. With Episcopal approbation. Eighth edition, hand- 
somely bound with gilt edges. 38. 
The same, handsomely botnd in oalf or morocco, from 48. to 7t* 

** Th« head of every CtthoUc &mUy ought to filMS it In the hands of cv^ry 
member of his household."— CathoUe Mogamna. 

Catholic Piety. By the Rev. W. Gahan. 32mo.. em- 
bosaed roan^ gilt edges. • la. 

Another and ■aperior edition, with a supplement containinf the 
Ordinary of the Mass, and the Epistles and Gospels for the 
3nndays and principal Festivals of the Year. d2i»o. cape 
morocco, gilt zs 6d. 

Caihdic Piety, 18mo« roan embossed, Is. 6d. ; morocco 

extra, 38. 6d. 
The same with Epistles and Gospels, roan gilt edges. 3s. 

Catholic Piety. Another edition, handsomely printed 

in large type, ruled borders, illnstrated with many beantifnl en- 
gravings. l8mo. roan emboMsed, gilt edges. 'Ja. 
The same, calf, red (or gilt) edges, Ss. 6d. ; caU, gUt extra, 98. 6d. ; 
morocco, gilt edges, ds. 6d.; or moroeco extra, lUs. 6d. 

Child's (The) Manual of Prayer.. 32mo., large type, 

with the approbation of his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. Cape morocco, giit edges. 1& 

Child's (The) Prayer Book. By a Mother. Large type, 
18mo. cloth. Is. 

Child's Catholic Piety. A Manual of Pevotion for the 

young. Prettily illnstrated. morocco, with monograms and gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. ; or in morocco elegant, with gilt clasp, 5». ^ 

Daily Companion. 32mo., embossed roan^ sprinkled edges, 

lOd. ; embossed roan, gilt edges, is. : morocco gilt, 28. 6d. 

Daily Exercises for Children, with abridgment of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. 32mo.4 with engravings, 6d, ; roan, gilt extra. Is. 

Devout Reflections for before, and after, receiving thie 

Holy Encharist. To which are added short Preparatioos for Con- 
fession and Communion. With approbation of the Right Rev. Vt, 
Brown, Bishop of Newport and Menevia. Royal 83mo. embossed 
roan, gilt edges, Is. 6d. ; Turkey moroooo, 3s. 

Devout (The) Communicant. By the Bev. P. Baker. 

Large type. ISmo. cloth. Is.; cape morocco, gilt edges, Ss. ; 
morocco extra, 2s. 6d. ; 32mo. morocco extra, 2s. 6d. 

JUso kept on Sale at 
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Diamond (The) Catholic Manual : containing Spiritual 

Exercises and Devotionti, with the Ordinary of the Mass, in Latin 
and English. 64mo. emhossed roan* gilt edges. Is ; cape morocco 
extra, Is. 6d. ; morocco, 2s. 

Flowers of Piety, selected from approved sources, and 

adapted for general nse. Beantifbllj printed in 4Smo. on superfine 
paper, emhossed roan, gilt edges, Is. ; cape morocco. Is. 6d. ; 
Tmricey morocco, 2s. 

Garden (The) of the Soul. 18mo., London edition: 

containing Ordinary of the Mass, in Latin and English, with Epis- 
copal approbation. Cloth, Is. ; embossed roan, gilt edges, Is. 8d. ; 
eape morocco, Ss. ; morocco gilt, 2s« 6d. ; Tuikey morocco, 48. 6d. 

Another edition, with Epistles and Gospels. 18mo. embossed 
roan, gilt edges, 3s. ; cape morocco, gilt, 4s. 

Garden (The) of the Soul. 32mo. embossed roan, gilt 
edges, Is. 
Another edition, chec^. 6d. boimd. 

Garden (The) of the ooul ; handsomely printed in royal 
. 33010. neatly beond. Is. ; cape morocco, gilt extm, 2b. 

The same, handsomely bonnd, calf gilt extra, or Turkey morocco, 
4s. 6d. 

Holy Week Book : containing the Office for Holy Week. 
Good type, ]2mo. neatly bound, 2s. 6d. 
The same, cape morocco, gilt, 5s. 

Key of Heaven. Beautifully printed on superfine paper, 
royal 39mo. roaa, Is. ; or with Epistles and Gospels, is. 6d. . 
The same, cape morocco, gilt extra, 28. ; or with Epistles and 

Gospels. 2s. 6d. 
The same, Turkey morocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Key of Heaven. Handsomely printed, 18mo., with Epis- 
tles and Gospels, embossed roan, gilt edges, 3s. 
The same, cape morocco gilt, £. 

Missal for the Use of the Laity, with the Masses for all 
days throughout the year, according to the Roman Missal ; aod 
those for the Eqglish Saints in their respective places newly ar- 
ranged and in great measure translated by the Very Rev. Dr. 
Husenbeth, Provost of Northampton. Fifth edition, revitiied and 
improved, with considerable additions, including the Ceremony of 
Washing the Feet on Maundy-Thursday, the Blessing of the Font 
on Holy-Saturday, together with a Supplement containing all the 
Masses peculiar to the Holy Order of St. Benedict, the Society of 
Jesus, and for Ireland, with the approbation of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, and all the Bishops of England ; being the 
most complete edition ever yet offered to the Catholic Public, com- 
prising nearly 1,000 pages, handsomely printed from new types. 
I6mo. embossed leatlier, only 4s. 6d. ; calf gilt, or cape morocco^ 
extra 6s. 6d. ; best Turkey morocco, from 8s. 6d. upwards, accord- 
ing to the style of binding. 

This missal is kept in various elegant styles of binding, morocco 
antique, or velvet, with gilt ornaments and emblems, <&c. » 

Vo. 30| Oldham-Btreet, Kanchester. 
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St. Vincent's Manual, containing a Selection of Prayers 

and Devotional Exercises, originally prepared for the nse of the 
Sisters of Charity in the United States. New edition, revised, 
enlarged, and adapted to general nse. 787 pages, 18mo. with 
engravings, illnminated title, <fec. Roan, gilt edges, 5s. ; cape 
morocco extra, 6s. 6d. ; best Turkey Morocco elegant, IDs. 6d. 

A Standard Catholic Prayer Book, recommended for General 
Use by the Most Rev. Archbisnop of Baltimore, and the Right Rev. 
Buhops who composed the Seventh Provincial Council, held in Bal- 
timore, in May, 1849', as being the most complete, comprehensive, and 
accurate Catholic Prayer Book published in the United States. 

The Spirit of Prayer. A New Manual of Catholic De- 
votion. By a Member of the Ursuline Community, Black Rock, 
Cork. New edition, embossed roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, 8s. 
6d. ; morocco elegant, 10s 6d. 

Soliloquies before and after Communion. By a Member 
of the Ursnline Conmiunity, Cork. Embossed roan, gilt, 38. ; 
morocco, 68. 

Treasury of Prayer, a new Manual of Devotional Exer- 
cises. 32mo. cloth, 2i. 6d. ; roan, gilt edges, Ss. ; morocco, 48. 6d. 

Vespers Book for the Use of the Laity, according to the 

Roman Breviary. Newly arranged by the Very Rev. Dr. Husenbeth, 
Provost of Northampton, with approbation of all the Right Revs. 
the Bishops of England. Embossed roan, gilt edges. 3s. 6d. 
The same, cape morocco, gilt. 69. 6d. 

N.B. With the Benedictine Supplement, 6d. extra. 

Young Catholic's Guide in the Preparation for Confes- 
tdon, for the use of Children of both sexes from the age of Seven to 
Fourteen Years. Altered from the French, by W. D. Kenny, Esq., 
Principal of St. Mary's Collegiate School, lUchmond, Surrey, and 
written expressly for the use of his junior pupils. Royal 32nio. 
sewed, stiff covers. 3d. 

The Holy Bible, translated from the Latin Vulgate, with 

Annotations by the Rt. Rev, Dr. Challoner ; together with Refer- 
ences and an Historical and Chronological Index. A new and hand- 
somely printed edition, illustrated with many Engravings, including 
two leaves prepared for Family Registers, also with the addition of 
the Errata of the Protestant Bible, by Thomas Ward^ carefully re- 
vised ; to which are added, a Preface by Rev. Dr. Lingard, and a 
Vindication by Rev. Dr, Milner. Large 4to. strongly bound in calf, 
or plain morocco, marbled edges. £2 2s. 

The same, calf gilt extra, or morocco gilt edges. £2 5a, 
The same. Best Turkey morocco, gilt extra. £2 ISs. 6d. 

The Holy Bible, translated from the Latin Vulgate, with 

Annotations, References, and an Historical and Chronological 
Index. Stereotype Edition, with Episcopal Approbation. Demy 
8vo. bound. 6s. 

Another edition on flue paper. Royal 8vo. neatly bound. 12s. 

Also kept on Sale at 
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The Holy Bible. Handsomely printed on fine paper. 
Imperial 8yo. with plates, handsomely bound in calf extra. JBI, is. 
Another edition. Post 8vo. bound. 4s. 
The same, Illastrated, bound. 6a, 

The Holy Bible, translated from the Latin Vulgate, with 
Annotations, References, and an Historical and Chronological 
Index. With the Approbation of the Right Rev. Dr. Denvir, Bishop 
of Down and Connor. Most beautifully printed from entire new 
type, in Royal 24mo., roan, sprinkled edges, Ss. 6d. ; roan, gilt 
edges, 3s. ; morocco, Qa, * 

The New Testament, with Episcopal Approbation. 

Stereotype Edition. 12mo. bound. Is. 6d. 

Another edition. 18mo. bound. Is. ; cape morocco, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

BELIGIOUS FBHrrS AND ENGBAYINOS. 

The Life and Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ, illus- 
trated in twelve plates, engraved on steel from the designs of 
Frederick Overbeck. Proofs on India paper, price lOs. the set; 
single plates, is. each. Plain prints, price da, the set; bingle plates, 
6d. each. 

LIST OF THE PLATES. 



The Nativity. 

The Saviour seated bearing the 

Cros8. 
The Death of St. Joseph. 
The Assumption of the Blessed 

Virgin Mary. 
The Last Supper. 



The Mount of Olives. 

Jesus stript of his Garments. 

The Crucifixion. 

The Entombment. ' 

The Resurrection. 

The Ascension. 

The Descent of the Holy Spirit. 

Also a beautiful Engraving, from the design of F. Overbeck, of the 

Dead Christ and the Blessed Virgin. Engraved by 
Lewis Gruner. Proofs on India paper, 48. ; plain prints. Is. 6d. 

The Good Shepherd. By Frederick Overbeck. Engraved 
hy Lewis Gruner. Proofs on India paper. 4s. ; phiin prints, J a. 6d. 

The following well-engraved small prints, 3d. each : — 
Our Saviour knocking at the door; The Blessed Virgin and Infant 
Jesus ; St. Ignatius Loyola ; St. FVands Xavier. 

Three finely engraved small prints of the Blessed Virgin, 
price 3d. each, entitled : ^ The Madonna del San Sisto ; The Salve 
Regina ; The Ave Regina." 

Twelve Prints, drawn and illuminated in gold and colours, 
in the early Missal style, suitable for Prayer Books, with Miniatures 
and Prayers, printed in black letter, consisting of the following: 
St. Augustine, Apostie of England ; St. Catherine ; St. Philip Neri ; 

St. Margaret of ScoUand. Size, 4 inches by 2^, 6d. each. 
St. EUizabeth of Hungary ; St. George ; St. Joseph ; The Memorare, 

by St. Bernard, in English. Size, 4^ inches oy 2j. 6d. each. 
The Our Father ; The Hail Mary ; We fly to thy patronage ; In 

the name of Jeans. Size, 3^ inches by 2^. 4d. each. 

%* Any of the' above may be had mounted under Glass, with ornamental 
Frames. 
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LIBBABT OF TEAVSLATIONS 

FROM SELECT FOREIGN LITERATURE. « 

Of late jeara, there lunre a|irpeared on the Continent a nnmber of 
Woils, hiflforical and general, which, from their intrinsic merita* 
have acquired the just reputation of Standard Authorities. To the 
great mass of readers in this country these are, necessarily, unlinown, 
not merely from their heing composed in a foreign language, but 
from the fact that their very titles, heyond heing recorded in 
*^ Publishers' listB," have seldom been heard of except by the select 
lew vrho devote dkemselves to the sttufy of Continental Literature, 
The consequence is, that the public are deprived of much that tends 
to elevate and instrtict ; while the land is deluged with a flood of 
books and pamphlets that, so far from benefitting, directly injure and 
retard the welfare and progress of society. To remedy in some de- 
gree this great political evil, it has occurred to the publisher to issue a 
series of Works by the most distinguished Foreign Authors, on 
History, Religion, Philosophy and Morals, Biography and Literary 
Criticism, to be translated and edited by competent individuals. 

The Symbolism of Moehler, the works of De Maistre, Andin, 
Balmez and Leibnitz, already, published, afford specimens of tbp 
nature and value of that literature which it is ihe wish and pbject of 
the Publisher to introduce to the attention of the English Public. 

To effect this, it is intended to publii^, at intervals, a seriae af 
IsmnslationB from the most approved ContineiHal Authors, well 
jninted, in a form and size likely to be acceptable to the coinmnnilj'. 
Each work being translated d^reol/jr from the original. 

In order, however, to enable this design to be effectively carried 
out, it becomes requisite that t he Publisher should be assured of the 
support of 1,000 Subscribers, at ^1 per annum. 

In the event of . that number of Subscribers being ohtBineff, 
the Publisher engages to furnish annually Four Volumes Octavo, 
averaging firom fbur to five hundred pages each, to every Subscriber.^ 

The works published will be supplied to Non-Bnbscriben at an 
sMivsnced price of not less than one-fourth. 

Individuals desirous of subscribing are respectfully requested to send 
their names to the Publisher, Mr. CharlAs Dolman, No. 61 i New 
Bood Street) London, or thrmigh their own Booksellers. 
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*^* Subscriptions should be paid in advance, at the time of sub- 
scribing, and may be remitted through the Post, by an order payable 
to the PubUpher» at Old Cavendish-street. 

t^^ Any Clergyman or Indindwd who shall obtain ten Sub- 
scribeM, shall be oarittod to leceivo the seoM of volunns fbi th»l 
Shi'bMi#|itioB gmiii. 

With the view of affording to the Subscribers sufficient guarantee 
that the Works selected for translation shall be worthy of admission 
into the Series, the Publisher pledges himself that no book shall be 
introduced therein, without lieiog flrstaubmitted to the consideration of 
a Literary Council, coosxsting of the following Gentlemen, who have 
kindly consented to assist the undertaking with their advice : 



Very Rbv. Canon Cox, D.D. 



C. J. Hanford, Esq. 
W. B. Mac Case, Esq* 



Rsv, Dr. RtsteLL 



Very IIev. Canon Rock, D.D. J V. Rev. Canon Waterworth 



J. Spencer North cote, Esq. 
£. Healy Thompson, Esq. 



W; B. D. D. TuRNBULif, Bsq. 
It will be understood that the nemben of the Cooncil are not 

t ■ . . . * 

individually responsible for the opinions of the authors selected for 
translation. 
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Already published, Vol^sies I. and II* ceotaiaiBg^, 
THE POWER OF THE POPE IN THE MIDDLE AGES; 

• 

Or Historical researches mto the origin of the Temporal Sovereignty 
df the Mofy See, and on the Constitutional Law of the Middle Ages 
relfffive to the Deposition of Sbvereigtos, preceded by an Introduction 
rdspecthig the Honours and Temporal Prerogatives accorded to Re-' 
Ugfon and its Ministers by Ancient Nations, particularly under the 
first Christian Emperors. By M. Gosselin Director of the Seminary 
of St. ShTptce, Paris; translated by the Rev. Matthew Kelly, Pro- 
fessor of French and '^ Belles Lettres,'* at St. Patrick's College 
Mttyuooth. 

In prepareUion, 

History of the Life and Writings of Luther. By Audin* 
A new translation. At press, to be ready shortly. 

History of Pope Innocent III. anh kts CoNTEffPonxRiEs. By 
Hurler, translated from the German. 

LONDON: C. DOLMAiJ, 61, NRW BOSD STREET. 
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At Press ; 

THE PEOPLE'S EDITION 

OF THE 

BISTORT OF ENOLAND, 

BY JOHN LINGARD, D.D. 



^^^^^^^^/\^^^S/V»^^>^^^« 



HAND80MSLT PRINTED IN SMALL OCTAVO, 

Uniform in iize and type with the popular edition of 

^ Alison's History of Europe." 

to bb completed 

IN SIXTY WEEKLY PARTS, 

PRICE SIXFE17CE EACH. 

EmbeQinhed with many IHnfltrationB, 
FBOM DESIOirS BT HESVET, DOTIJ!, HOWABD DUDLET, ' 

and other eminent Artistti, including 

FORMING TEN VOLUMES, CROWN OCTAVO. 

This New Edition will be reprinted firom the dxth' and lait one, 
diligently revised by the author two years before his death, and which 
appeared in 1849, in ten octavo volnmes. It embodies the substance 
of all the recent discoveriei* connected with English history, and con- 
tains a large quantity of new and important matter. This reprint 
urill be carefully superintended through the press by a literary friend 
of the departed historian, in order that the text and notes may be 
reproduced with the utmost accuracy. 

The first part will appear on Toesday, the 28th of February 
next, and continued regularly every week until completion, the 
volumes being issued in regular succession as rapidly as they can be 
completed. 



OBDEBS BECEIVED BY ALL 
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